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Rev. John Alcock, 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES 


| A 


\HE Right Honourable 


x the Earl of Arran. 
Leſley Alexander, Eſq; 


Rev. Jonathan Abraham, 


Rev. John Anketell, 
Mr. John Allen, Waterford, 
Rev. Andrew Alexander, 
Mr. Archibald Allen, Mercht, 
_ dStrabane, 

Rev. Alexander Aughinleck, 
Robert Alexander, Eſq; 


Henry Adams, M. D. 
Mr. John Allen 3 Copies, 
Rev. Archibald Arthur, 
Mr. James Acheſon, 
Mrs. Allen, New-forg ©, 

Mrs. Apſley, Belfaſt” 

Mr. James Allen, 
Mr. In. Anderſon Donaghedy, 
Alexander Anderſon, , Elq; 
Doctor Achmet, 


Rev. In. Adams, Tokai,” 


„B. 
Re. Hon. John Beresford, 
Hon. and Rev. Wm. Beresford, 


James Boyle, Eſq; 
Mr. Alexander Boyle, 


Sir John Blackwood, 


Cornet Blackwood, 
Robt. Barclay, Eſq; Strabane, 


Wm. Barrett, Eſq, Caſtle-lake, 
Mr. Francis Bennett, 


Mr. Wm. Bigham, Kilmore, 
Mr. Wm. Bayley, 


Mr. Thos. Bond, Bond's-glen, 


gam Brown, Eſa Magheralin, 
Mr. Joſ. Brown, __; 
Rev. Wm. Burk, 

Mr. Robt. Buchanan, Gent. 
Mr. Geo. Buchanan, 


Rev. Robt. Black, 5 
Thos. Bateſon, Eſq; . 


Mr. John Beatman, In 
Rev. St. John Blacker, 

Mr. Hamilton Benſon, 

Mr. Jn. Buchanan Attorney, 
Mr. James Boyle, Gent. 


Humphrey Bell, Eſq; 
Rev. Wray Babington, 
Mr. John Boyd, 


Rev. Doctor Baily, Profeſſor of 
Divinity, Univerſity ofGlaſg. 


| Mr. Thomas Brown, Student, 
Rev. Mr. Bore, 

Mrs. Eliz. Buchanan, 5 
Abraham Bradley, Eſq; 


Rev. John Beatty, 


James Bruce, Eſq; 


Mr. George Brown, Student, 
Mrs. Iſabella Brown, Belfaſt, 


Rev. Wm. Bleakely, 2 Copies, 


Rev. Jn. Bankhead, Balycarry, 
Mr. Wm. Brown, - 2h | 
Mrs. Catharine Bond, 

Miſs Sarah Bond, 15 


Thos. Bond, Eſa; 
Mr. Alexander bud, ; 2 
Mr. Iſade Barr, Student, Do- | 


naghedy, 


leſhandra, 


Rev. John Beatty, A. M. Kil- | 


Andrew Brown, Eſq; 


Sir Nathaniel Barry, M. D. 


John Burk, Eſq; 
Gervaſe Parker Buſhe, M. Pp. 


A 2 e Edd. 
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* 


John Butler, Eſq; 

Mr. Cornelius Brady, 

Mr. Peter Bayley, 

Mr. Arthur Blair, Strabane, * 


Mrs. Suſannah Brown, Water⸗ | 


fide, Derry, 


Rev. William Bryſon, Antrim, 


Rev. Jas. e Belfaſt. 
8 


| | Richd. 1 N 
Mr. Alexander Calhoun, 


Mr. Thomas Cowan, Attorney, 


Mr. Jas. Collins, Surgeon, 


Wm. Cunningham, Eſq; 


Mr. Thos. Corbars, W oollen- 


draper, Magherafelt. 
Mr. Cook, Poynts-town, 
Mrs. Cook, of ditto. 


Mr. Edward Collins, Printer, | 
„ Clonmell, 
Rev; Hugh Saks, N 
Mr. Alex. Clendinin, of Mount- 


melick, 


Rev. Mr. Coats, Caltle-pollerd, 


Rev. John Cameron, 
| Rev. Chas, Caldwell, 
Mr. Thos. Cumming, New, 


6 Copies, 
Mrs. Jane Carſon, 


Mr. George Crawford, 5 
Mr. John Cooper, Strabane, 

Mr. David Campble, Omagh, 
Mr. Alex. Creigan, ditto. - 


Henry Crawford, Capt. 424 
Regt. Omagh 


5 ee 9 \ "64 . 7 
Mr. John Campble, Merchant 


Omagh, 


Mir. Chas, Bens. Omagh, 
Rev. Wm. Campble, 
Mr. Thos. Crawford, Hera), 


Mr. Jas. Crawford, Donegal; 


Rev. Robt. Caldwell, 6 Copies, 
Rev. Joſ. Coultor, 


Rev. Jas. Caldwell, Dublin, 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 
 Edwd. Bulkley, Eſq; 


John Cunnin zham, Eſq; 
Rev. Robt. \kriſty, 
Mr. James Chambers, 


bh John Chriſtie, 


ME Bl Clow, late Profeſſor 


f Philoſophy i in the Univer- 


70 of Glaſgow, 
Rev. Sam. Chartres, 


Thos. Clements, Eſa; Liſniſk, = 
Rev. Jas. Caldwell, Dundonald, | 


Jn. Crawford, Efq; Crawfords- 
burn, 


Mr. Campble, Killead, 


Rev. James Crombie, 


Rev. James. Cummin, 


Mr. John Campble, Merchant, 


Belfaſt, 


Mr. Hans Campble, Gent. 


Crumlin, 


K Jas. Clewlow, Bangor, 
Rev. James Cochran, | 


John Crawford, Eſq; 5 


Edwd. Cuſack, Eſſj ; 
Rev. Mr. George Carſon, 


Rev. Doctor Conner, - 7 


Thos. Cotter, Eſq; 


Mr. Richard Cotter, 
Mr. Edward Cahil, 


Mr. Robt. Cornwall, 


John Cowan, Eſq; 4 Copies, 
Mr. Robt. Cochr an, 80 


. 
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Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. Frede- 


rick, Lord Biſhop of Derry, 
Mr. Thos: Dobſon, 


Mr. James Dunlap, 

Mr. James Douglas, > 
Mrs. Delabay Delamount, 
Mr. Quinton Dick, Linen-dr. 


Mr. John Daviſon, Kilmore, ö 


| Rev, John Davys, 


Mrs. *Delap, Rathmelton, 


Mr. Jas. Douglas, Bookftller, 


Mr. John Dickey, Cullybackey, 


Mr. John Dickſon, Caſtlewallen, 
Mrs. Elenot Dalway, Redhall, 
Mariot 
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Mrs. Patience Er, Strabane, 2 
Mr. Wm Eccles „Mauntmelick, 1 


Mr. Nath. Edie. 


Mr. Jacob Forſyth, 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Mariot Dalway, Eſq; Ballyhill, 


Miſs Elenor Dalway, ditto, 


Mr. John Deniſton, = 
Rev. Major Drummond, Do- $ 


naghedy, 


Wm. Doyle, Ela; 
b Rev. Doctor Dobbin, 


Francis Dobbs, Eſq; 


Rev. Robt. Neva „Thiſtle, 


John Dogherty, Eſq; 
Denis Doran, Eſq; 


Mr. Sam. Denny, Strabane, 
Mr. Jas. Dobbin, Land-waiter, | 


Donaghadee, 


Mr. Robt. Dickſon, Merchant, 


Donaghadee, 


Rev. Wm. Steel Dickſon, Bal- 


1yhalbert. 


Mrs. Eliz. Ellis, 


Dan. Eccles, Eſq; Fintonagh, 


5 Copies, 


Mr. John Ewin, 


Mrs. Edmiſton, Redhall, 
F. 


Mr. Geo. Fleming, Surgeon, 
Mrs. Ford, Caſtlepollard, 


Wm. Fergie, Eſq; Saintfield, 


Mr. John Fivey, Gent. 


Mr. John Me. Farland, 
Mr. Andw. Ferguſon, Mercht. | 


Mr. John Farley, 


_ - Mr. Alex. Fletcher, 
Alderman John Ferguſon, Eſq; 


4 Comes, --- 
Mr. Alex. F leming, Student, 
Mr. Wm. Forſyth, Ballynure, 


Rev. Wm. Fleming, Student, 


Rev. John Faris, A. M. Maken, 
Wm. Faris, Eſq; Makes, 


Sam. Foſter, Eſq; 


Thomas Foſter, Eſa; 


Mr. George Farren, 
Mr. George Floyd, 
Mr. Dudley Fitzgerald, 


Mr. Seth Fullerton, Strabane, 


Mr. James Fleming, Strabane, 
Mr. Patrick Fleming, Strabane, 
Mr. John Fleming, 


— Andw. FEE, of Bart. 


Kev. Andrew Grear, 3 
Daniel Graham Eſq; Coolquill, 5 
Mr. Thos. Guynan, Fethard, 


Mr. John Galt, Merchant, 


_ Miſs Gladſtanes, 


Miſs Giles, 5 
James Galbraith, Eſa; 


Sam. Galbraith, Eſq; 
Mr. Andrew Gamble, Mercht. | 


Strabane, 


Mr. John Gwynn, Strabane, 


Mr. Robt. Given, 
Mr. Wm. Glen, 


Mr. Robt. Galt, dis 


Mr, Arch. Gardiner, Student, 


2 orteſcue Gorman, Eq; Dub- 


lin, 


=... Mr. Gilmore, Student. | 
_ Robt. Gordon, Eſq; Florida, 


Mr. Wm. Gregg, Senior, 


Mr. James Gray, 


Mr. Robert Gray, 
Henry Grattan, Eſq; M. . 
Godfrey Green, Eſq; © 
Mr. John Granger, Donaghe- 


dey, 


Francis Gorman, Eſq; 


Dogherty Gorman, bh” 
Stafford Gorman, Eſq; | 
Wm. Gorman, Eſq; 


Robt. Johnſton Gorman, Ec; 
Mr. Thos. Griffin, 
Mr. John Garſton, 


Mr. Wm. Gregg, unior, 
Thomas Gregg R 
Rev. 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


H 
Rev. Adam Harvey, 


John Hamilton, Eſq; Strabane, 


1s. Hamilton „Eſq; Strabane, 
4 Copies, 

Mr. Wm. Haſlet, Clony, 

SGawin flamilton, Eſq; Killi- 

leagh, 

Rev. Frans. Hall, 

Dunsford, 

Edward Hemphill, M. D. 

Mr. David Henry, 

Mr. John Hill, 

Mr. James Haſlet, Mercht. 

Mr. Hugh Hamilton, Carna- 
kelly; © 

Mr. Wm. Hutton, Kite, 

Mr. Wm. Halliday, Merchant, 

Rev. George Harris, 


Rev. James Hamilton, Warer- 


ford. 
Rev. Thomas Ha 


Mr. Wm. Hamilton, Surgeon, © 
Mr. Galbraith Hamilton, Bal- © 


lyfatten, 
Mr. Robert Houſton, 
Miſs R. Harvey, 


Miſs M. Harvey, 
Spencer Huey, Eſq; 


SGBir Patrick Hamilton, 


Rev. David Harvey, 6 Copies, 


Mr. Robt. Hamilton, Student, 


Mr. Wm. Holmes, Antrim, 
Rev. Andrew Hume, Killead, 
Mrs. Hyde, Junior, Belfaſt, 
Mr. Thos. Hewit, Killinchy, 

Rev. James Hull, Bangor, 
Rev. John Henderſon, D. D. 
Liverpool, 


Rev. Mr. Harper, Singleton, 


A. M. Hillbrook, 
Sam. Horner, Eſq; 


Mr. Thos. Haſty, Donaghedy, 


Francis Hutchinſon, Eſq; ' 

Francis Hutcheſon, M. D. 
Patrick Haſtings, Eſq; | 
Mrs. Mary Horner, 


Mr. Jo 


Mr. Sam. Hindman, Strabane, 
James Hamilton, Eſq; ; Strabane, 


Rev. Nicholas Hamilton, Do- 
2 


N 
Mat. Ps Ban hide 


Mr. Wm. Johnſton, M. D. 
Provoſt of 


Mr. Hans Ireland, Kilmore, 
Conway Jones, Eſq; M. D. 
Wm. Tod Jones, Eſq; 


Mr. Robt. Jammeſon, Water- 


ford, 


| Rev. Andrew Irving, 


Adam Blair Johnſton, yy 
Glynn, 


5 Mr. Henry Joy, Junior, 
John Jones, Eſgq; 

Mr. Robt. Jameſon, Strabane, 
Mr. Robt. Johnſton, _ 

Rev. Mr. Ingram, Strabane. . 


XR 
Mr. James Kyle, 


Rev. Thos. Kennedy, Down. 
Mr. Wm. Keyting, | 
Ne. Ander K 
Rev. George Kennedy, 


yle, 
Mr. Kennedy, Apothecary, | 
I DOE | 

n King, Waterford, 
Mr. James King, Strabane, 


Mr. Joſeph Knox, 
Rev. James Knox, Glender- 


mont, 
Mr. John Kerr, Killdowney, 
Mr. Jas. King, Dublin, : 
Mr. Robert ing, | 
Rev. Thos. Kennedy, Monyrea, 
John Kennedy, Eſq; Cultraw, 
Mr. James Kennedy, Belfaſt, 
Mr. Jas. Kenley, Surgeon, Bel- 


faſt, 


Rev. Joſeph Kinkead, Killin- 


SR 
Wm. Kallaher, Eſq; 


Alex. 


Mr. James Kerr, Student, 
Mark Kerr, Eſq; Granard, 
Robert Kyle, Eſq; Donagha- 


SUBSCRIBERS. NAMES. 


Alex. Kirkpatrick, Eſq; 


Mr. Thos. Kemnis, * 
Mr. James Kerr, vo. 


dee. 


"i 


| His Grace the | Duke of Lein- 


ſter, 

Right Hon. Lady Dowager 
33 235 

Right Hon. Lady Longford, 


Rev. Wm. Law, | 
Alderman Wm. Lecky, Ei 
Mr. John Lindly, 


Rev. Joſeph Little, A. M. 


Mr. Thos. Lanphier, Parkſt. 


Robt. Lill, Gautſtown, 


Mr. Alex. Lawrence, Mercht. 
Mr. Sam. Lawrence, Mercht. 
Doctor Law, Lurgan, 


Mr. John Lyon, Waterford, 
Mr. Francis Laird, Merchant, 
2 Copies, | 


Rev. 'Thos. n 


Rev. Sam. Levinſton, 


- Hugh Liſle, Eſgq ; 
Mr. Sam. Law, Caſtlewillan, = 
Mr. John Ledlie, 5 | 
Rev. Thomas Lyſle, 
Wm. Leachman, D. D. Prin- 
_ cipal of the Univerſity of 


_ Glaſgow, 


Rev. John Lindſay, Wee 


Rev. John Lewſon, Carncaſtle, 


Rev. Andrew Little, 
Rev. Sam. Little, 
Mr. John Little, Senior, | 


Mr. John Little, Junior, 

John Ledwich, Eſq; 

Rev. Sam. Latimer, Donagh- 
edy, 

Rev. Doctor ald, os 

Mr. George Leitch, Strabane, 

Rev. Richard Leſly, Strabane, 


M 


"iy Lady Araminta Monk, 
Right Hon. Joſ. E. of . 


James Mc. Clintock, Eſq; 
John Mc. Clintock, Ela; 
Mr. Chas, Mc. Clenachan, 
Mr. Wm. Moody, 

Mr. John Moody, 
Rev. John Mc. Cleland, 
Rev. George Murray, 
Mr. John Mc. Conchy, 
Wm. Moore, Eſq; 
Rev. james Maffet, 
Robt. Maxwell, Eſq; 
Mrs. Mitchel, Bookſeller, 


5 Rev. Andrew Miller, Summer- 


hill, 10 Copies, 
Rev. Andrew Miller, Augher, 
Mr. John Moor, New-green, 
Mr. James Moor, Merchant, 
Mr. John Me. Clure, Exciſe- 


officer, 


Rev. John Me. Cauſland, 

Rev. Wm. Moor, Kells, _ 
Rev. Alex. Mercer, Dublin, 
Mr. James Maxwell, Surgeon, 
Mr. Wm. Maxwell, Apothe- 


cary, 


Mr. Sam. Moor, [IR CEIETY | 


Clan, Strabane, 


Miſs Me. Culloch, 9885 : 


Rev. Robt. Magee 


Mr. Jas. Maxwell ſe-brook 
Mr. Sam. Maxwell, Surgeon, 
Mr. Wm. Me. Dowell, 

Rev. Wm. Moorhead, 

Mr. Wm. Mc. Crea, ber 


Mr. Eneas Murray, Autorney, | 


Mr. James Miller, 


Mr. Robt. Mc.Cauſland, 


Mrs. Catherine Me. Clintock, 
Mr. Wm. Moor, 


Mr. Abraham Me. Cauſland, 


Mr. James Mc.Clatchy, 


Mr. John Maffet, ! 


Mr. Robt. Mc. Gill, 
Rev. Alex. Marſhall, 


Rey. 


| 


Rev. Wm. Miller, Inniſkillen, 
Mrs. Montgomery, Tullycar- 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Rev. Benjamin Mc. Dowel, 

Rev. Ralph Mansfield, 

Edward Me.Cleland, M. D. 
Carrickmacroſs, 

Mr. Foot Marſhal, Student, 

Mr. Sam. Mattear, Belfaſt, 

Rainey Maxwell „Eſq; Drumbo, 


net, 


Mr. Joſeph Mc. Nelly, Crum- 


lin, 


Mr. Joſeph Murray, 2 
Mr. Archibald Mc. Ivale, Kil- 


lead, 


Doctor Mc. Carra, Killileagh, 
Mr. Malcolm Mc. Neal, Mer- 


_ chant, Larne, 
Mr. Wm. Montgomery, Mer- 
chant, Larne, 


Rev. James Mc. Calla, Iſland- 


Magee, 
Rev. James Mackay, 
Mr. Alex. Macloughry, 
Mark Monk, Eſq; 5 


Thos. Montgomery, Eſq; 


Rev. James Moody, Newry, 
Mr. on. Mic. Crea, Donagh- 


Me Um. Miller, Student, Do- 
—— 
Mr. Joſeph Millenny, Liſdiven, 
Donaghedy, 
Mr. Jas. Mc. Crea, Donanhedy, 


Mr. John Mc. Creary, Donagh- 


edy, 
Mr. Sam. Morn, Donaghedy, 
John Mc. Cartney, Eſq; 
John Mc. Mullan, Ela, K's. C. 
Rev. Chriſtopher Me. Allifter, 
Mr. Wm. Mc. Crea, Strabane, 
Mr. Jas. Mc. Crea, 
Rer. Wm. Magee, Strabane, 


Mr. Henry Mc. Gowan, Mer- 
chant, Donaghadee, 


Alex. Mc. Minn, Eſq; Donagh- 


_ adee. 


Mr. John Macoughtry, 


Robert Ogily M. D. 
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Rev. Wm. Nevin, 
Rev. Moſes Neilſon, 


Rev, Brenſely Nixon, 
Edward Nicholſon, Eſq; 


Rev. Robt. Neilſon, "Omagh, F 
| 1 
* 

Mr. Conway Mc Neice. f 


5 


Mr. John Ogilby, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Orr, Aughadoy, 
Rev. Joſepk Oſborne, | 
Mr. Wm. Oſborne, 

Mr. Henry Oſborne, 1 
Mr. Wm. Orr, Merct. Strabane, 
Mr. Nich. Oakman, Glenavy, 


Charles O'Nellle, Eq; | 3 
General O'Donnel, 55 
| Major Orme, | ; 


John O' Neille, Eſq; 
Mr. Oliver O'Hara. 


1 Miſs derten 

Mr. Ruſſel Patterſon, _ 
Ray Pelliſier, Eſq; Derry luſken, 
Rev. John Patten, Clonmell, 
Mr. 'T hos. Prentice, Armagh, 


Mr. John Purviance, Donegal, 


Rev. John Pelliſier, D. D. Rec- 
tor of Ardſtraw, | 

Mr. James Pollock, Sen, 

Wm. Patterſon, M. D. 

Rev. Robert Porter, = 

Mr. Wm. Park, Ballinure, 

Rev. Sam. Patten, Monyrea, 

Miſs Elizabeth Perry, 

Alexander Perry, Eſq; 

John Patrickſon, Eſq; 

Mr. Lawrence pearſon, | 

Thos. Parkinſon, Efq; 

Miſs Elizabeth Parkinſon, 

Mr. John Parkinſon, 


Mr. James 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Mr. James Patten, Strabane, 


Mr. 'Thos. Porter, Strabane, 
Mr, Wm. Pollock, Merchant, 


Strabane, 
Mr. James 'Porter. 


* 


Wm. Roſs, Eſq; 
Mr. Andrew Reynolds, 


Mrs. Reid, Killileagh, 


Mr. John Roger, Surgeon to 


the 32d Regiment. 


Mr. Jas. Ramſey, Waterford, 


Mrs. Rogers, Feathard, 


Rev. Mr. Rentoul, 


Rev. Wm. Rainey, 


Mr. David Roſs, | 
Mr. Mathew Rutherford, 


Mr. Wm. Roſs, 


 Robt. Rowan, Eſq; 
James Nabend, Eſq; 
Mr. John Rowan, 
Rev. Thos. Reid, D. D. Pro- 
feſſor of Moral Philoſophy i 3 


the Univerſity of Glaſgow. 


Mr. Wm. Reid, Student, 

Mr. Chas. Roberts, Belfaſt, 
Rev. Wm. Rogers, Ballynure, 
Rev. Thos. Reid, Glenarm, 
Mr. Joſeph Roſs, Donaghedy, 


Stephen Radcliffe, Eſq; 
Mr. John Ridgway, 7 
Rev. Sam. Riall, 


EKillynoal. 


8 


Lord Viſcount Sudley, 
Mr. Wm. Smiley, Merchant, 


Strabane, 


Mr. Hugh Sherard, Junior, 


Wm. Stuart, M. D. 


' Mr. Iſaiah Smith, | 
Rev. Thomas Stuart, 


Rev. Joſeph Smith, 


Jacob Sankey, Eſq; Coolmore, 
Wm. Sankey, Eſq; Cook Law, 


Alex. Stewart, 


Rector of _ 


Mr. Robert Sproull, 
Mr. Mathew Stephenſon, 


Mr. Sam. Simpſon, Keady, 


Captain George Scott, 
Mr. Hugh Sally, 


Miſs Sarah Smith, Waterford, 


Mr. Wm. Scot, Waterford, 


Mr. Oliver Sproull, Apotheca- | 


ry, Omagh, 
Mr. Jas. Stevenſon, Strabane, 


Rev. Nicholas Stewart, 


Mr. David Spear, Strabane, 


Rev. Wm. Stitt, 
John Swan, Eſq; 1 
Mr. John . 
Mr. John Sharkey, 


Mr. Robt. Stuart, 


Mr. Henry Scott, 


Mr. Alex. Scott, 

Rev.. Nicholas Spence, 
Rev. James Stouppe, A. M. 
Mr. Wm. Stewart, Willmont, 


Rev. John Scott, 


Wm. Stevenſon, Eſq; M. D. 
Colerain, 4 Copies, 5 


Mrs. Eliz. Scott, Derry, 


John Sproull, Eſq; Strabane, 
Alex. Stewart, Sen. Elq; 
Robert Stuart, Eſq; 

Jun. Eſq; 
Mr. John Swan, Killead, 


Thos. Sinclair, Eſq; Belfaſt, 


Rev. Sam. Stephenſon, M. D. 
Gray-Abby, _ 

Mr. Robt. Stevenſon, Surgeon, 

Mr. John Scott, Belfaſt, 

Rev. Jn. Strong, Ballinahinch, 


Mr. Andrew Craford Shaw, 


Carmoney, 


Doctor Shaen | 
| Rev. Robt. Sinclair, Larne, 


Wm. Slator, Eſq; 


Mr. Robt. Smith Eden, Do- 


naghedy, 


Mr. John Smith, Clampernow, | 


Donaghedy, 


Hugh Shiel, Eſq; M. D. 
| Jonathan Swift, Eq s 


John 


John Scott, Eſq; His Majeſty's 
Solicitor General, 

Mr. Sam. Sproull, 

Mr. John Summervlle, Haber- 
daſher, Strabane, 

Mr. Wm. Sankey, Tulko. 


”T 


Mr. Thos. Taylor, Balligoſben, 
Mr. James Thomſon, Mercht. 
Rev. Wm. Trail, D. D. 
Rev. Jas. Thomas, Dublin, 


| Rev. James Turbitt, Donagh- 


edy, 3 Coptes, 
Henry Tune, Eſq; 
Skeffington Thompſon, Eſq; 
Mr. Sam. Taggert, Merchant, 
. 


TW: 
Mr. Thomas V enables, 
Mrs. Temperance Vize, Eden- 
borouzh. 
| W 


H: uU lion, Ea; Purdysburn, 
Ir. Maxwel Walch, Merchant. 
Strabane. 6 Copies, 

Alt. Janes W oods. 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Mr. Wm. Willey, Merchaue 
Killileagh, 

Rev. Wm. Willſon, 

Captain John Welih, 

Rev. Jas. Whiteſide, Benburb, 

Mr. Robt. Weeks, Waterford, 

Rev. John White, 

Rev. Wm. Wight, 
Profeſſor of Church Hiftory 
in the Univerſity * Glaſgow, 
6 Copies, 


Rev. Mr. Wright, 
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[OHN ALPHONSO TURRETINE, de- 
ſcended from an ancient and reſpectable family 

of the Lucceſſe, was born at Geneva the twenty- 

fourth of Auguſt, one thouſand fix hundred and ſe- 
venty one. — He was the ſon of Francis Turretine, mi- 

niſter and profeſſor of Divinity at Geneva, w ho, as 


appears from his Theological Works, was a man of 
great application, judicious and eloquent. —Alphonſo 
was not inferior to his father, either in learning or 
abilities. 
a cable taſte for the Sciences, which he took 
great pains to cultivate and improve. Having in 
the courſe of a liberal education, laid in a fund of 


DO 


At a very early period he diſcovered 


general and extenſive knowledge, Divinity and 


Church Hiſtory became the principal objects of his 


attention. He entered into the ſacred office and 
was choſen one of the miniſters of Geneva. His re- 
putation was fo diſtinguiſhed, that a profeſſorſhip of 


Church Hiſtory was erected 1n his favour in the col- 


lege of that city, of which he was Rector from the 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred and one, till the _ 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven. ln the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifteen, he was 


appointed to the profeſſorſhip of Divinity. —He diſ. 
charged his duty in theſe important offices, with 
great dignity, reputation and ſucceſs, and died at 

1 
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Geneva the firſt of May, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and thirty ſeven, having ſome time before been 
admitted into the government of the Republick. 
The year in which he died, ſeveral tracts of his 
on natural and revealed Religion, with twelve ora- 
tions, on very important ſubjects, were collected 
and publiſhed at Geneva, in two Quarto Volumes. 
—He had formerly publiſhed a few Sermons and 
an Abridgement of Church Hiſtory, which, before 
his death had paſſed through more than one Editi- 
on. Indeed the reception which all theſe producti- 
ons met with from the learned world, was ſuch as 
might have been expected from their uncommon me- 
rit. With reſpect to his Theological Works, enlarged 
ideas of the divine perfections and of the conſtitution 
of the human mind, with a comprehenſive know- 
| ledge of the Holy Scriptures, expreſſed in a conciſe, 
clear and ſimple ſtyle, moſt ſuitable to ſuch ſubjects, 
are their diſtinguiſhing characteriſticks. lt is their 
great deſign, not to lead us into the regions of dark 
unintelligible metaphyſics, or to amuſe us with un- 
- Profitable ſpeculations, concerning matters placed 
beyond the reach of our faculties in this ſtate of im- 
_ perfection, but to inſtruct and improve in real and 
uſeful knowledge. The opinions of this or the 
other abettor of ay religious tenet, were, as ſuch, 
nothing to him. Truth, and that alone, was 
the object of his enquiry, which he purſues with 
' 2 noble freedom of thought, with a degree of 
good ſenſe, candour and benevolence, which reflects 
the higheſt honour on his memory.—— His ora- 
tions, traught with manly. eloquence, | are a proof, 
that he was not leſs qualified for touching the feel- 
ings of the heart, than convincing the underſtand- 
ing. They diſcover their author to have been 


poſſeſſed of a Looks imagination, and a are at the ſame 
But the abi- 
ties 


time bold, nervous, and animated. - 


country, are in a great meaſure ſtrangers.- 
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lities of Mr. Turretine are ſo well known and ſo 
much admired, by all who are acquainted with his 
writings, as to render ſuch obſervations, with re- 


ſpeck to them, unneceſſary. 


To the merit of this celebrated author we, of this 


-His 
works are with us, extremely ſcarce, and were it 


otherwiſe, the price muſt make it very inconveni- 


ent for many, to purchaſe them..——lt was hoped 
that theſe reaſons, with the proſpect of advantage 
to thoſe who are not acquainted with the original, 


would juſtify an attempt to tranſlate ſuch parts of 
them, as are moſt important, into our language. 
Ann order to know the ſentiments of the publick 


with reſpect to this matter, propoſals were publiſh- | 


ed in July laſt, for printing the following ſheets 
The annexed very reſpectable 
liſt of Cat Geribers, to whom the tranſlator retufns 


dis moſt grateful acknowledgements, ſhews the en- 


; ends. aorta he has met with in this underta- | 
| king, an Wee 


The preſent Volume conſiſts of thre Diſſerta- 


tions. The firſt treats of the Nature and advantages 


which reſult from the ſtudy of natural Theology, 


and the reſt of theſe important branches, into which 
it is divided; the Exiſtence and Perfections of God; 


his Government of the World; Human Liberty; 


that part of the conſtitution of the mind by which 
it is ſubject to moral obligations, and the Immor- 


tality of the Soul — With what propriety it is ex- 
ecuted, 1s ſubmitted to the judgment of the intelli- 


0 gent and impartial Reader. 


Thoſe who are acquainted with the Latin as well 


as Engliſh language, muſt know that the tranſla- 


ting from the one to the other, is a matter of ſome 


difficulty; it would be very happy if labour could 


ſurmount this, ſo as to preſerve in both the ſame 
ideas, 
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ideas, the ſame turn of thought and force of ex- 
preſſion.— But in many inſtances, this cannot be 


accompliſhed, Very frequently a Latin ſen- 
tence, from the manner of its arrangement, pla- 


ceth ideas in a ſtrong point of view, which the 
Engliſh will not admit of, unleſs the words are 


quite tranſpoſed ; in that caſe it becomes obſcure, 


ſtiff, and affected, and loſeth entirely its native 
idiom. 


gle, nay ſeveral thoughts may be expreſſed with u- 
nited force by one word, to convey which, in ours, 


Beſides, in the former lapguage, a ſin- 


a circumlocution is abſolutely neceſſary; hence, the 
impreſſion produced by them, becomes faint and 
languid. ——For theſe, and probably other reaſons, 


too obvious to be. mentioned, it is not to be expect 


ed that the merit of the original will be found in 
this tranſlation.— So much however I may ſafely 


declare, that I have not, willfully, in a ſingle in- 
ſtance, done injuſtice to my author, but endeavour- 


ed, to 'the beſt of my abilities, to exhibit him, both 
with reſpect to ſentiment ad manner of expreſſi- 
on, in a faichful and honeſt point of view. 1 


flatter myſelf that I have not in general miſtaken his 


meaning ; when any difficulty aroſe with reſpect to 
it, which ſometimes was the caſe, 1 gave what ap- 
peared to me moſt nearly to reſemble it. 

What are called liberal tranſlations, in which 
ideas are placed in a light totally different from that 
of the author, and many new ones added by way 


Of illuſtration, and improvement, ſeem to me to 


ſtand in the ſame predicament with a picture which 
the artiſt paſſeth upon the world as a true copy, 
though with reſpect to light and ſhade and ſe- 


veral of its e he made it quite different 


from the original. 


In what follows, a literal interpretation has been 
avoided, only ſo far as it was neceſſary to prevent the 


language 


e. 


1 language from becoming dry and infipid to the 


Reader. 
A liberty has been taken to add a few notes, 


. where it. was thought it could be done with proprie- 
ty: For this the tranſlator hopes he will be forgi- 


ven, as the price of the book is not hereby enhanced, 
and thoſe who do not think them worthy of atten- 
tion may paſs them by unnoticed. 

There are in the original ſeveral quotations from 


the Latin and Greek Poets; the beſt Engliſh tranſla- 
tions that could be procured are inſerted in the place 


of theſe, for the ſake of the Reader, who may not 
underſtand theſe languages. 


If this Volume is acceptable to the publick, the 


; Second, God willing, with all convenient expedition, 
hall be tranſlated and publiſhed, which will conſiſt 


of nine Diſſertations on the following ſubjects; The 


f Neceſſity of Revelation; the Characters of a Divine 
Revelation; the Truth of the Jewiſh Religion; the 
Excellence of the Chriſtian Doctrines; the Charac- 


ter of Chriſt and his Apoſtles; Miracles ; Prophecy; 
the Propagation of the Goſpel, and its efficacy in 


5 promoting the intereſt of true e Virtue and Religion. 


STRABANE, 


1 APRIL I5, 1777. 
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Concerning NarTuRAL Trrotocy 
7: General. 


\HEOLOGY is the Science, which ti treats of 
God and divine things. „ 

As God manifeſts himſelf to men in two ways, 

by the light of nature, which is common to all men, 
and by immediate inſpiration, Theology is divided 
into two branches, natural and revealed. 

As theſe two kinds of Theology derive their 
origin equally from God, they are not inconſiſtent 
or of oppoſite natures, but perfectly agree and 
mutually ſtrengthen each other. For natural re- 

- ligion is the foundation of revealed, which cannot 
be known and explained but by principles drawn 
from it On the other hand natural Theology is 
| republiſhed, perfected and illuſtrated, by revealed. 
With reſpect to the former kind 'of Theology, 
we ſhall premiſe the following particulars. Firſt, 
ſhew that there is a foundation for natural Thology. 

B — — 
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Second, treat of its excellence and utility. Third, 
Of its corruption in the, heathen world. Fourth, 

Of the traces of juſter ſentiments, with reſpect to 
it, entertained by the Gentile Philoſophers. Fifth, 


Of the ſources from which Natural Theology is 


derived. Sixth, Of the principal parts of which'it 
conſiſts. | Theſe | ſhall conſider belly 1 in their or- 


. der. 
i I. That chere is a foundation for Natural Theo- 


logy. 
That there is a foundation for natural Theology, 
or, which is the ſame thing, that much may be 


known of God, by the light of Nature unaſſiſted 


by revelation, will appear evident from conſider- 
ing the ſeveral particulars under which 1 mean to 


treat this Subject. 


For the Exiſtence and perfections f. God, the 
Duties we owe him and other things connected 
with and derived from them, are plainly deduced 


and demonſtrated from reaſon. 


This is evident from experience: For hole 
nations who had nothing but the light of nature to 
direct them in their enquiries, made conſiderable _ 
diſcoveries, with reſpect to the Nature of God and 
divine matters, as appears evidently, from the ma- 
ny. excellent diſcourſes of their wiſe men and Phi- ä 
˖ 
„None of all che Nations, ſays Cees, is ſo wild. 


lofophers, that. are extant on theſe Subj ects. 


and barbarous, as not to have ſome juſt Senti- 


ments of the Gods. Many, he adds, think im- 
properly of the Gods, which proceeds.from the 
25 corruption of human nature; but all agree in the 


belief 


17 Lie * Queſt. Book iſt 


ture in the univerſe 5 
us to wiſdom and heed was the motive which induced the 
| Deity to endow us with intelligence, he cou'd not ſuppoſe him 
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belief of a ſupreme and divine power.“ And the 
celebrated obſervation of Plutarch is well known, 
ſpeaking of the various religions eſtabliſhed in the 


world; + II you ſearch the whole world he ſays, 


you may find cities without walls, without letters, 
without kings, without houſes, without power and 
wealth, without Theatres and places of publick ex- 


erciſe; but no man ever ſaw. a city deſtitute of 
| temples and the Images of the GODS.” 


To this may be added the argument taken from 


the perfections of God, with which the general 


manifeſtation which he has given us of himſelf en- 


tirely correſponds; for as God is moſt benevolent, 


holy, wiſe, and deſirous of his own glory, it 


neceſſarily follows that he muſt render himſelf 
capable of being known by men whom he has him- 
| ſelf created and endowed with intelligence, in or- 
der to lead 8 955 to wiſdom and happineſs, pro- 


„ : ' vided S 


+ Plutarch 1 again C Colot: 
« Are we to ſuppoſe that there can be fuch a principle in the 


ſupreme Being as a deſire to promote his own glory, diſtinct 
from his benevolence, holineſs and wiſdom? Is it conſiſtent 


with our idea of his abſolutely perfect nature to imagine that 
he can have any other view in exhibiting to mankind his divine 
excellencies, but to excite them to the love and imitation of 


them, in order to their being raiſed to high degrees of virtue 
and happineſs? the ftrained applauſe and admiration of ten 
| thouſand worlds cou'd certainly add nothing to the felicity of 


that infinite mind who 1 is altogether independent of every crea- 
If, as our author aſſerts, a deſire to lead 


to be poſſeſſed of a deſire to promote his own glory of. a * 


einct prineapiy: 
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vided they make a proper uſe of the light he has 
favoured them with. 


Nor finally, will revelation ior permit men to 


doubt with reſpect to this matter; which teacheth 
us that © the heavens declare the Glory of God” 


Pſ. xix; that God hath not left himſelf without 
a witneſs among the nations,” Acts xiv. that, 
that which may be known of God, his eternal 
power and divinity, are clearly manifeſt to the 
nations, and may be traced out from his works,” #4 
| Rom. i. © that the Gentiles which have not the 
law, that is, the revealed law, are a law unto 


themſelves, having the dies of the law written 


on their hearts,” Rom. ii. and many other paſ⸗ 
| lages to the ſame pune uy 

Shou'd any one attempt to weaken the truth of 
Natural Theology by this argument, that nothing 
of certainty can be diſcovered in human affairs, 
or that what is certain cannot poſſibly be diſtin- 
guiſhed from that which is doubtful, a confutation 
of the firſt of theſe puerilities does not belong to 


this part of the ſubject; for it is not our buſineſs 


here to demonſtrate the principles of human know- 

| ledge, but to take them for granted-----Let theſe 
who are ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed of ſuch ſceptical 
opinions in order to be cured of their folly apply 
to the metaphyſicians, I had almoſt ſaid to the 
 phyſicians----all that our ſubject requires of us is to 

ſhew that there is as great certainty to be found in 
matters of a divine nature as can poſſibly be met 
with in human affairs. 

For to add only this one remark, what end can 


it ſerve to conſute thoſe by argument, who at- 
tempt 
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tempt to deſtroy all reaſoning, nay the very foun- 


dations of it, and who, on their own principles, 
"are equally refuted, whether they prove their own 


opinion to be true, or do not prove it, whether 
they overcome in their diſputations, or are defeated? 
But that certainty is often confounded with doubt, 


and truth with falſhood, in every ſubject of our 


enquiry, more particularly ſuch enquiries as have 


divine things for their object, cannot be denied. 


For this reaſon in particular, the candid enquirer | 


alter truth ſhou'd determine nothing without 
caution, nothing precipitately, nothing, merely 
becauſe it is an opinion of the vulgar, nothing 
from prejudice, from anger, from hatred, or any 
improper diſpoſition. But to aſſert that nothing, | 
in any of our enquiries, can be known with certain- 
ty, even when the utmoſt caution, ſincerity and 
attention guide our reſearches, is perfectly abſurd 
and quite inconſiſtent with the firſt Principles of 


reaſon. 


But if any one ada that the human mid 
which i is finite cannot poſſibly comprehend divine 


things which are infinite, we muſt here properly 
diſtinguiſh----For if by the word comprehend be 

meant, to comprehend perfectly, we are quite 
agreed-----F or we are entirely of the opinion that a 

z perfect and adequate knowlege of divine matters 
is quite inconſiſtent with the imperfection of the 


human underſtanding But if by comprehending 


be underſtood a clear and convincing knowlege, 
to a certain degree, the greatneſs of the objects in 


ſuch enquiries, is by no means inconſiſtent with 
this kind of knowlege-----For what can the mind 
8 conceive 


9 
WW 
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conceive greater than eternity? when we attempt 


to have a full and adequate conception of it, our 


underſtanding is quite abſorbed by the idea: and 
yet that there is ſuch a thing as eternity, is one of 


the cleareſt and moſt evident truths, as we ſhall 


demonſtrate in it's proper place. 
Therefore we ought to think ſoberly, modeſtly | 


and cautiouſly in all our reſearches, particularly 
ſuch as relate to divine things-----We ſhou'd ſtudy - 
to have becoming ideas of the nature of God and 
of the nature of man; ſhou'd conſider how exalted 


he is, and how little and inconſiderable we are; 


in what a glorious and inacceſſible light he exiſts; 


and on the other hand how much our faculties are 


involved in darkneſs, and from a conſciouſneſs of 
this, to give our ſentiments with reſpect to ſome. 
ſubjects, about athers to bs ſilent, and of others 


to confeſs our ignorance, agree ably to the advice 


olf + Nazianzane. If we follow this rule, our know- 
lege will not be ſo extenſive as many pretend to, 
- but we will be leſs ſubject to error, and our r Know- 
1 will be more accurate. 


But as to theſe who have no confidence in na- 


tural theology, becauſe they think that the light 
of reaſon cannot with any ſafety be depended on in 


this ſtate of moral imperfection; their opinion is 


very juſt, ſo far as it reſpects the vices and miſ- 
takes of mankind, but from this true principle, 
they draw a moſt improper and unwiſe concluſion 


-----It is indeed fact that many abſurd and re- 
diculous errors and opinions have ariſen from the 
corruption of human nature, relating to the Deity 


and 
4 Greg: Nazian. Orat: 26, 
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and divine things, but it cannot poſſibly follow 


from this that all ideas of truth are therefore en- 


tirely deſtroyed; were this ſo, we cou'd neither 


be convinced of the. authenticity of revelation, 
underſtand the — of it, or reaſon at all a- 


bout divine matters; in one word, abſolute 


Pyrrhoniſm * wou'd be the certain and neceſſary 
conſequence. 


It 1s an indiſputable truth, that becauſe a thing 


has been abuſed, we are not therefore to lay aſide 
the uſe of it-----Becauſe ſome have fallen into nuſ- 


takes by the improper exerciſe of reaſon, we are 


not therefore inſtantly to condemn 8 and to 
prohibit the right ufe of it“ For reaſon is the 
moſt excellent gift of God; reaſon is a truly divine 
light, which, if properly conſulted, + is neither 
deceived itſelf, nor ever deceives any one.” 
What we ſhou'd be particularly attentive to in our 


reſearches is, that our haſty judgments, and raſh 


opinions, be not confounded with the ſound judg - 
ments of reaſon: which is extremely common, 

more eſpecially in religious and e enqui- 
ries. 


Fauſtus 8 in other matters a owwerfal 


advocate for reaſon, yet, which is very aſtoniſh- 
ing, when imployed in reſearches relating to the 
ſupreme Being, he quite undervalues it, and denies 
that from the light of nature we can have any 
h knowlege of God: But he defends this paradox 
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„80 called from Pyrrho a Greek Philoſopher, who taught 


that the principles of human knowlege are involved in ſo much | 


obſcurity as to prevent us from arriving at ſatisfactory concluſi- 


ons in any of our reſcarches after truth. 
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by ſuch futile arguments, that they ſcarcely merit 


a confutation-----We ſhall mention two or three of 
them by way of ſpecimen. He objects, for in- 


. ſtance, g © that an idea of divine things is not na- 
tural to mankind in general, as Heb. xi. 3. * 6. 


this is ſaid to be the gift of faith.” Anſ: But 
can we not arrive at the knowlege of the ſame. 
thing, both by the aid of faith and reaſon? It is 
evident that in this chapter faith is not oppoſed to 
reaſon, but uſed to ſignify in general, a lively per- 
ſuaſion of things not ſeen, (ver. 1.) in' whatſoever 


manner we attain to the knowlege of them. 


t Socinus adds. The ſacred ſcriptures plainly 


declare that there are ſome men who believe not 


in God. Pal. x. and 4. xiv; 1. lin. 2. Anſ. 
But whilſt we aſſert that the knowlege of God is 
natural to the mind, we do not mean that ſuch _ 
knowlege may not be obſcured, nay extinguiſhed 7 
in the underſtanding of bad men. The ſenſe of 
the words of the Pſalmiſt is this, that there were 


= impious perſons in his day, who, that they 


might indulge their vices with greater freedom, 
utterly extinguiſhed within themſelves all reſſecti· 
ons and all knowlege of the ſupreme being, and 
behaved in ſuch a manner as if there were indeed 


no God----- On account of their being guilty of 
TS ſuch 


* $ Theolog. Prele®. Chap. 11. P. 537. 1 Ibid. page 538. 


5 * Through faith we underſtand. 30 the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, &c. Is there any thing here which can 


6 poſſibly lead us to ſuppoſe that the uſe of reaſon is not neceſſary 

in order to our being poſſeſſed of faith, or an inward convicti- 
on, that all things owe their exiſtence to the creative powet of 
| God? | 
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DissERT. I. IN GENERAL. „ 
ſuch a groſs violation of reaſon and the dictates of 
nature, they are called fools by the prophet. 


He farther ſubjoins, © that not only individuals 
may be found but whole nations, among whom 


not the leaſt trace or apprehenſion of a Deity can 


be diſcovered, as in Brazil and other places, which 


appears from the late hiſtory of India.” Anſ. 


But beſides this reflection, that in ſuch matters ve- 
ry little confidence can be placed in the accounts 


- of voyage writers, becauſe they frequently deter- 


mine with reſpect to points which they take little 


' pains to be acquainted with; this very ignorance 
of God being connected in ſuch people with the 
moſt extreme barbarity, is a pretty ſtrong evidence 
that the knowlege of him is natural to the mind 


-----Some have been met with among theſe ſavage 


nations who cou'd not reckon farther than the 
number ten; cou'd any one hence deny, that arith- 


metical ideas are not natural to mankind? what! 


does not Socinus himſelf confeſs that * all men 


naturally diſtinguiſh the difference betwixt juſtice 
and injuſtice; or at leaſt every man from the con- 

ſtitution of his mind muſt know and acknowlege 
that what is juſt ſhou'd be more highly eſteemed 
than its contrary, and virtue than what is ſcan- 
dalous and indecent.”-----To which he adds, that 
this is nothing elſe than the divine word operating 
in our ſouls, to obey which is to obey God him: 


ſelf, though we have not the leaſt knowlege or con- - 
ception of his nature and exiſtence.“ Thus 


Socinus himſelf is forced to confeſs chat theie ate 
certain laws of nature, that we have an internal 
e perception 

t Theolog. prelect. chap. 11. p. 839. 
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perception of the oppoſite qualities of juſtice and 
mjuſtice; which is a branch of Natural Theology 


of no inconfiderable importance-----But if by na- 


ture we attain to the knowlege of theſe laws of our 


conſtitution, we cannot deny that the Being who 


impreſſed them on us, may be known by nature 
allo. 


Laſtly----There are ſome likewiſe who object to 


Natural Theology, that certain antient philoſo- 
phers were accuſed of atheiſm, and that there are 
alſo atheiſts to be found in our own days Anſ. 
But not to take notice, that many were accuſed of 
atheiſm, becauſe they wou d not acknowledge the 
Gods of the Gentiles, we again repeat it, that the 
blindneſs and perverſe obſtinacy of theſe who ſhut 
| their eyes againſt ſelf- evident truths, by no means, 
invalidate their reality, and the force of natural 
reaſon. It is one of Cicero's obſervations, that 
there is nothing ſo abſurd which has not been 
alerted for truth, by ſome one of the philoſophers” : 
nor are there wanting examples of the moſt ri- 
diculous opinions, and quite contradictory to each 
other, which yet have been embraced by very nu- 


merous communities, and defended for many ages 


with the utmoſt obftinacy-----Is it then at all won 


derful, if men pretending to the character of phi- 


lolophers have acted thus abſurdly and continue to 
do ſo even to our own times; that numbers ſhou'd 
oppoſe and reject the cleareſt, the moſt evident 
notions, derived to us from nature, of the exiſtence : 


of God? 


II. Of the excellence and utility of Natural 
Theology. | 


We 
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D1ssERT. I. IN GENERAL. | 7% 
We may from this eſtimate the excellence of 
Natural Theology, that whatever is beautiful and 


noble in the whole compaſs of nature, in the hea- 


vens or the earth, in corporeal or ſpiritual beings, 


is the object of Natural Theology and as it were 


conſtitutes it----- Theſe are the helps, the footſteps, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance we aſcend up to the Deity----- 
All the obſervations of natural philofophers, of 

anatomiſts, aſtronomers, &c. are to be conſidered 


as ſo many principles and premiſes, from which 
all the truths in natural theology are deduced, as 
ſo many certain concluſions : this we may be con- 
vinced of by peruſing the works of thoſe celebrated 
writers, Ray, Derham, Niewentyt and others; 
who from the contemplation of the works of na- 


ture, anatomy, aſtronomy, &c. have demonſtrated 


the exiſtence and perfections of God, in the moſt 
convincing and ſatisfactory manner. 


And this manifeſtation of the ſupreme. Being, 
from the works and light of nature, is not con- 


fined to a few individuals and to particular nations, 
but extends itſelf to the whole human race----- 


* Their voice, or line is gone out into all the earth, 


and their words to the end of the world.” Pal. 
Rix. 5. And therefore although God hath graci- 


ouſly indulged us with another more full and per- 


fect revelation, we are not to imagine that we are 


leſs concerned in natural revelation, nor under 


fewer obligations to reflect on and make a ſuitable - 


improvement of it. For to what end hath the 


Deity made ſuch bright diſcoveries of himſelf, and 
endowed us with faculties fitted to the knowledge 


of them, unleſs to engage us to make a proper ule 
of 


2934 
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of this light, and that we might learn from it to 

know and. dutifully reverence him in his works? 
What! is not Natural Theology the very baſis 
and foundation of revealed? nor without the for- 
mer, can the latter be at all ſupported-----For the 
inſtructions we receive from nature want no fur- 
ther proof, they are in themſelves perfectly evi- 
dent, we are born with them, they are deeply 
wrought i into our frame as rational beings, nor can 
they be rejected by any, but ſuch as are quite deſ- 
titute of an intelligent principle; but revelation, 
being contained in particular books, muſt be con- 
firmed by the teſt of truth, before we can receive 
it, and it cannot be proved by any principles ex- 

cept ſuch as are derived from the light of nature. 
For, how can I be certain, that what God has 
revealed is credible, unleſs I have firſt learned from 
the light of nature that he is a being of veracity, 
and therefore cannot poſſibly deceive me? How 
can [I be ſure that this or that revelation derives its 
origin from the Deity, unleſs the light of nature has 
firſt taught me to know, what is worthy, and 
what unworthy of God, and conſequently what are 
the proper characters of a divine revelation? How 
can I be prevailed with to pay any tribute of ado- 
ration to the deity, to diſcharge certain duties to 
him, to cultivate a ſenſe of piety and virtue, un- 
les 1 have previouſly learned my duty from the 
light of nature, what I am to underſtand by an 
obligation, and the original from which it is de- 
rived, and been inſtructed in the difference betwixt 
juſtice and injuſtice, betwixt piety and impiety? 
For if juſtice and injuſtice are nothing, if virtue 
— 
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is nothing but a word, as it is expreſſed by the 


poet, and there is no ſuch thing as a natural obli- 
gation, then no revelation can compel me either 


to avoid or purſue any particular courſe of action 


-----Wherefore our natural ſentiments of things are 


to be laid down as the principles of all our other 
knowledge. It is a very juſt thought of Tertullian 


+ that © the Deity hath ſent nature before as our 
guide, and afterwards favoured us with propheſy, 
that it might obtain the more eaſy belief, from the 


perſon qualified to receive it by the inſtructions of 
nature.“ 


But as in recognizing the authority of revelation, 


ſo in inveſtigating the ſenſe of it, and ſettling contro- 
verſies, we muſt perpetually have-recourſe to Na- 
tural Theology. Nor can we poſſibly give our 

_ aſſent to any thing, as a divine revelation which 
_ contradicts the light of nature-----Wherefore if 
any doctrine is attempted to be impoſed on us as a 
revealed truth, which is inconſiſtent with Natural 
Theology, we are on that very account fo be ab- 


ſolutely certain that it is an impoſture, or at leaſt. 
to try if the paſſages which ſeem to contain ſuch a 


doctrine will hear a conſtruction which will remove 
the inconſiſtence, for it is impoſſible that God can 
_ contradict himſelf.----Thus when the Anthropo- 
morphitce aſſerts that the Deity is poſſeſſed of a hu- 
man form, becauſe the Apen ſpeaks of his face, 
his eyes, his ears and arms; Natural Theology | 
at once convinceth us of the deluſion, teaching us 
that God is a being abſolutely perfect, and there- 
fore muſt of ONT be immaterial-----In like 
manner 


3 Tertul! of the Reſurrect. Body, Chap. 1 


ages 
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manner, when we meet with ſome Divines whoſe 

principle it is, that God hath formed the greateſt 

part of mankind | in order to conſigi them to eter- 
nal miſery, for the diſplay of his own glory; this 
opinion of ſuch Divines (they are called Supralap- 
ſarians) is moſt convincingly refuted, by appeal- 
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ing to our natural ſentiments of the perfections of p 

God, more particularly, his goodnels, juſtice and p 

1 wifdom. Ju 
MN The ſcripture itſelf frequently appeals to theſe 4 
natural perceptions we have of the attributes of n 
10 | the ſupreme Being, and points out to us their great h 
| | | importance and excellence----- Thus in the place Jo 
[lh quoted above from the nineteenth Plalm, and in 2 
| \_- many others of the Pſalms and Prophets, the great-- / 
| _ neſs, wiſdom, power and goodneſs of the Deity p 
are demonſtrated from his works —Agreeable to - 


+ this, Job xii. 7, 8, 9. © But aſk now the beaſts, | 
aäläkand they ſhall teach thee, and the fowls of the air, 


mages any. 5 


lj | and they ſhall tell thee; or ſpeak to the earth, c. 
. who knows not that in all theſe, the hand of the Jn 
"| Lord hath wrought this?” In like manner when Jn 
N God complains of the ingratitude and corrupt mo- if 
11108 rals of the people of Iſrael, as in II. i. I. v. Mich. Ya 
| | | vi. and in a variety of paſſages of ſcripture, he Jh 
| condemns them by appealing to no other princi- fi 


ples than the natural perceptions they had of the 

| duties they owed to him------And when Chriſt or 
1 his apoſtles, endeavour either to prove the truth 
111118 of their doctrine, or to refute thoſe who had fallen 
10 into miſtakes wich reſpect to it; when they either 
3 blame their diſciples, or exhort them to the diſ- 
| | | charge of any duty, they continually have recourſe | 
Will „ to 
"wt Ks 
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[ 'to the light of reaſon, or to natural principles 
Jjudge not according to the outward appearance, 


but judge right judgment” John vii. 24. I ſpeak 
to thoſe who have OY judge ye THR A. 
Toy” Cor. X. 15. 


And on ſuch occaſions the ſcripture not only» ap- 


peals to our natural ſentiments, but points out the 


particular ends for which they were implanted in 
uus, and in what manner we ate to make the beſt uſe 
of them. The ſcripture declares that the works of 
nature are an immediate declaration made by God 
2 himſelf of his parental regard and gracious intenti- 
ons towards all nations,“ ſending fruitful' ſeaſons, 
and filling their hearts with food and gladneſs. * 
Adds xiv. 1). It aſſerts that the whole of God's 
providential care, more eſpecially in thoſe diſpen- 
ſations which reſpect mankind, is expreſſed with 
Zan immediate view, that men may ſeek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find 
3him” Acts xvii. 25, 26, 27. It declares that what 
may and ought to be known of God, is made ma- 
nifeſt to all nations; and likewiſe that © the invi- 
3 ſible things of God, may be ſeen from his works, 
and are placed as it were before our eyes, even 
his eternal power and godhead ;” and that ſo great 
is the brightneſs of the light of nature, that they 
| who do not give proper attention to it, and glorify 


God, and praiſe him for his goodnels, are altoge- 
ther hos excuſe; Rom. i. 19, 20, 21. It ſays 
that theſe are the riches of his goodneſs, and for- 
Jbearance and long ſuffering, by which God lead- 
Jeth us to repentance, Rom. xi. 4. It ſays that 
Jour F natural ſentiments, with reſpect to the ſeveral 
; duties 
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duties of life, ſupply the place of a revealed law, 

that they who have not the law are a law unto 
themſelves, having the work of the law written in 
their hearts.” Rom. xi. 14, 15. Nor does Chriſt 
heſitate to affirm, that in the rule which right rea- 
ſon hath preſcribed to every people, which is, that 


* we ſhoud do unto another, what we wiſh ſhou'd 


be done unto ourſelves, is contained the law and 
the prophets;” Math. vii. 12. The ſtrength and 


excellence of theſe encomiums on natural revela- 
tion, cannot be exceeded by any thing, that can be 
ſäaid upon the ſubject. 
TDhoſe antient doctors, who were called the fa- 


thers of the church, more eſpecially ſuch of them 
as lived in the moſt remote, and conſequently the 


pureſt age, entertained a very high opinion of Na- 


tural Theology, nay they almoſt equalled it to re- ö 


vealed Not to mention Juſtin Martyr, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Athanaſius and others; we ſhall 


only take notice of the books concerning the calling 4 
of the nations, whether Proſper, Ambroſe or 


any other was the author of it Agreeably to 
the ſcripture itſelf, he ſays, we believe and moſt 


dutifully acknowledge, that the kind regards of ] | 
providence extend to all mankind. Who, altho 


he has furniſhed his own peculiar people with laws 
that were ſtrong incitements to piety, yet hath left 


no nation of mankind deſtitute of the gifts of his 


| benevolence, for by the evident inſtructions they 
received from contemplating the works of nature, 
they enjoyed almoſt the ſame advantage, as if they 
- had been favoured with propheſy, and the moral 
precepts of the moſaical law.“ And he more ful- 


ly 
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4 | expreſſeth himſelf to the ſame purpoſe in ano- 


ther paſſage. 1 Although by the ſpecial care and 
indulgence of God, expreſſed towards the people 
of Iſrael, it appears that they were the particular 
objects of his favour, and that all other nations 


were permitted to purſue their own courſe of life, 
that is, to live in a manner agreeably to their own 
1 inclination, yet he hath not fo confined the evi- 
* dence of his infinite goodneſs to any ſet of men, 
as to leave the reſt deſtitute of proper means 7 
directing them to the knowledge of himſelf, and 


the reverence of his excellent perfections For 
the Heavens, the Earth and all other created be- 


| ings, are formed for the particular deſign to be 


uſeful to mankind, fo that every intelligent mind, 


from the contemplation of that rich variety per- 
ceivable in the works of providence, from the ma- 


ny inftances it has received of his benevolence, 
and the numberleſs gifts of his liberality, is power- 


fully animated to the love and adoration of its ma- 
ker.”. This writer has expreſſed a variety of o- 
ther Canis; in ſupport of the ſame opinion. 


I then natural Theology is of ſo much impor- 


dance, it ſhou'd be ſtudied and cultivated with the 


greateſt attention, more eſpecially in this age and 


2 the preſent ſtate of affairs; and for theſe two rea- 

ſons: Firſt, becauſe phyſics, anatomy, aſtronomy, 

and all the ſciences which have nature for their 

3 objeQ, have in the laſt age, 

7 higheſtdegree of perfection, and therefore we have 

no more abundant proofs of the wiſdom of God, 
than men were Fey poſſeſſed of. In the next 


been carried to the 


C place 
1 Bock i ii. Chap. f. | _ 


— 
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place, becauſe there are many at preſent ſtrongly 


tinctured with the principles of impiety, who ex- 
preſs little regard for revelation, whom we ſhou'd, 
with the utmoſt poſſible care, endeavour to inſpire 


with more rational ſentiments, by arguments 
drawn from the light of nature. Nor are there 
wanting among the moderns, Philoſophers and Di- 
vines of eminent abilities, who have nobly exerted 
themſelves in this cauſe, and whoſe productions 
are much more excellent, than any thing advanced = 
by the ancients on the ſame ſubject. 


III. Of the darkneſs in which Natural Theology : 


was involved by the Gentile world. 


When we ſay that God hath communicated the 


| knowledge of himſelf to mankind by the light of 
nature, we are not to be underſtood, which was 
_ obſerved before, as if we cou'd attain to that know- 


ledge, without any pains or induſtry of our own, 


and let us conduct ourſelves in whatſoever. manner 


we pleaſe. We only deſigned to ſay, that the ſu- 
preme Being hath ſo formed us, and arranged his 


works in ſuch a beautiful order, that if we make 
a proper uſe of our reaſon, and contemplate the 
| aſtoniſhing works of Deity with due attention, we 
| muſt neceſſarily be led to the knowledge of out 
Creator, and learn the duties we owe him. But if 
we will be perfectly inattentive, and careleſs in 
tracing out and inveſtigating the evidences of our | 

divine original, we muſt be altogether in the dax 


and ignorant with reſpect to them----Thus, altho'* 


God hath placed the glorious luminary the ſun 


in the firmament to enlighten mankind, thoſe who 
indulge themſelves in ſleep, who ſhut their eyes, 
_ | 28 or 
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or cover them with a veil, can reap no advantage 
from this bleſſing of nature. 


And indeed ſuch was the unhappineſs, I ſhou'd 


rather ſay, the negligence, the ſtupidity, the cor- 


ruption of mankind, that the ſentiments of the Deity 


deducible from the light of nature, even from the 
| moſt remote ages, were obſcured to an aſtoniſhing 


degree in almoſt every nation-----Some few glim=_ 


merings of them remained, but nothing more 
In the place of one true 
and Earth, they formed to themſelves imaginary 


: divinities incredible in number-— The Heavens 
and the Stars, dead heroes, and thoſe not a few in 


70d the Creator of Heaven 


number, diſtinguiſhed for nothing but vice and 


wickedneſs, nay animals deſtitute of reaſon, the 
plants of their gardens, and not only fo, but mere 
accidents, ſuch as the virtues, and vices them 
ſelves, the fever, fear, fortune, &c. were all deified 


And not only barbarous and uncultivated 
nations, ſunk into this ſtate of amazing folly ; but 


among whom the liberal ſciences: had arrived at 


a great degree of perfection; ſuch as the Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, as the ann F 


in theſe lines plainly demonſtrated. 


"Now Kerpt thad with ſuperſtition grown, 
Makes Gods of monſters, but too well is known: 


One ſe devotion to Nile's ſerpent pays, 


Others to Ibis that on ſerpents preys, He. 
And a few lines r,, 
Religious Nations ſure! and bleſſed abodes, 
Where every orchard is o'er-run with Gods! | 
5 8 „„ DRV DEN. 
C 2 But 


i Juy. Satyr. XV. 


alſo thoſe nations, who were highly improved and 
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But as they were greatly miſtaken concerning 


the knowledge of the Deity, they equally departed 
from piety and truth, with reſpect to his worſhip 
and all the particulars of their conduQt-----For eve- 


ry one who knows any thing of the ſubject we are 
ſpeaking of muſt be well acquainted with their 


abſurdities, with the cruel and abominable rites 
that diſtinguiſhed the heathen religion, of which 
ſuch a multitude of inſtances are pointed out, both 


in ancient and modern records, that it is quite 


unneceſſary to take more particular notice of 


mem.” :- 
It muſt indeed be . that their Phi- 


loſophers entertained juſter ſentiments of God ang 
divine things than the generality of the Heathens, 


and that they interpreted the follies obſervable in 


their religious tenets and practices in a ſenſe, which, 
if received, renders them leſs exceptionable; but 
notwithſtanding it is evident that their natural con- 2? 
ceptions of the Deity were ſtill to be conſidered as 


very impure and corrupted-----It is ſaid that ſome 


among them altogether denied the exiſtence of the 


ſupreme Being, which Tully affirms was the caſe 
with reſpect to Diagoras, Melius, and Theodorus 


of Cyrene-----Others of them in words admitted 
the exiſtence of the Gods, but notwithſtanding were 


downright Athieſts; this, according to the ſame 
Author, is to be ſaid of Epicurus and all his fol- 


lowers -A different ſect of them ſubſtituted the 
world and the various parts of it, in the place of 


the 
Nor E. 


'® One of the diſtinguiſhed principles of the Philoſophy of E- 


picurus was, that the world was neither created by the Deity 
ngr e ow his Providence. 
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3 the Gods; this appears to have been the opinion of 
the Stoics and many others-----All theſe were ve- 
ry much ſtrangers to the nature and excellent per- 
” fections of the Deity-----There was alſo a conſi- 
derable number of the Philoſophers, who, on ac- 
count of the ridiculous opinions which prevailed 
nin general, with reſpec to religion, and the groſs 
© miſtakes which were perceivable among the vari- 
: ous ſets, embraced the quite oppoſite extreme, 
and laid it down as a principle, that we cou'd arrive 
at no certainty in any of our reſearches after truth, 
| and that this was more particularly the caſe with 
relation to ſuch as had religion for their object 
Every one knows that theſe were the ſentiments | 
of the Pyrrhoniſts and Academicks. 5 


On this account we are not at all to be ſurpriſed 


2 that the Gentiles are by the ſacred penmen repre- 
2 ſented in the light of Atheiſts, t as alienated from 
God and + ftrangers to the knowledge of him 
Nor, in what they fay on this ſubject, do they 


make any exception with reſpeCt to the Philoſo- 


phers, whoſe fooliſh wiſdom, Paul ſeverely repre- 


hends, in his epiſtle to the Romans, Chap. 1. 


feſſing themſelves to be wiſe they became fools“ 


7 Elſewhere he teacheth, that || © after that in the 


wiſdom of God, that is by the clear diſcoveries 
which he had given of his perfections in his works, 


He ſays © they became vain in their imaginations, 
2 . and their fooliſh heart was darkened, and that pro- 


* 
po 


e. 


the world by wiſdom knew not God, by the aſ- 


ſiſtance of philoſophy knew him not, therefore it 


8 God, by the fooliſhneſs of preaching, to 
cons >. ſave 


T Epheſ. xi. 12. Pſ. Ixxix. 6. Rom. i. 22. 23. | i Cor. i. 21. 


and folly of mankind; by the fables and imagina- 
tions of the Poets, and the abſurd principles of the 


<a 


ſave them that believe;” that is, by the doctrines 
and manner of preaching, which, with regard to 


the outward circumſtances that accompanied it, 
and the opinion of thoſe who were by no means 
competent judges of the matter, ſeemed to be fool- 
iſnneſs. 

It is perſectly evident, that if mankind had pre- 
ſerved Natural Theology in its native uncorrupted 


purity, and had made a becoming uſe of it, there 
wou'd not have been the leaſt occaſion for a ſub- 


ſequent revelation-----But when by the ſlothfulneſs 


- Philoſophers, the religion of nature was almoſt 
extinguiſhed, and became in a great meaſure uſe- 


 lefs, it was moſt worthy of the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the Deity, to give, as it were, a new edi- 


tion of it, and from his infinite benevolence, to 


add to it whatever might be farther neceſſary to 3 


the improvement and happineſs of his creatures. 


VV. Of the remains of juſt ſentiments of the 
Deity, viſible among the Heathens and Gentile 


Philoſophers. 
But altho' ſuch was the corruption of Natural 


Theology, in the greateſt part of the world, yet 


there remained a good many traces of juſter ſenti- 


ments, With reſpe& to that matter among the 


Heathens and Gentile Philoſophers, which very 
well merit our attention. An inſtance of this is 
the opinion that prevailed with reſpect to the uni- 


Il 


darkneſs of polytheiſm-----For when the heathens 


in general had introduced into their theology an 
innumerable i 
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V. ty of the Deity, even amidſt the moſt profound i 


W "5 a —. * n * N en % ” 
. one 5 bl . P 8 
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4 God, whatever God will, &c. 
3 ſpeech + Tertullian WI an internal evidence in 
2 favour of the truth of the chriſtian religion. 


* Dis5eRT. * 
3 Innumerable multitude of Gods, yet thoſe among 


nn proof of this we may appeal to that cele- : 


ed for his erudition. 
many particular forms of expreſſion uſed by the 
haeathens in their more familiar converſations, 
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them, more diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom, acknow-| 
leged but one ſupreme God, whom they rever-| 
enced as the Original of all their other Divinities, 

and who controuled them by his irreſiſtible power 


brated aſſertion of — rt 


One God there i 1s, one only great and wiſe, _ : 
Who fram'd the Heav'ns, and Earth, and built the Skies. | 


To the ſame purpoſe we have various teſtimonies 


of the Philoſophers, Poets and many others; ſeve- 


ral have collected them, and more particularly 
Richard Cudworth of England, highly diſtinguiſn- 
Beſides, there were a great 


which pretty clearly point out their belief concer- 
ning the unity of the Deity; ſuch as, if it pleaſe 
Which modes of 


We likewiſe find ſcattered, in many of the writ- 
ings of the heathen Philoſophers, ſentiments not 
only in vindication of the divine unity, but alſo of 


. moſt of the perfections of the Deity and the duties 


we owe him. Can any thing for inſtance be more 


4 excellent, or bear a nearer reſemblance to the piety 


C 4 recommended 


+ Juſtin Martyr, Clement. Alexandrin. Euſeb. Theodorer, 
Ke. Book cont. the teſty. of the mind. N 


Nor E. | 
Fir + Vans profecto eſt, unus eſt tantum Deus, 
Cœli, Soliſque machinam qui condidit, &c. 
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recommended in the goſpel, than this thought of 
. Cicero, e the nobleſt, the chaſteſt, the moſt ho- 
ly and piaus worſhip of the Gods, conſiſts in eren 
adoring them with the voice and inward affections 
of the heart, animated by purity, and integrity, 
and free from all moral tain and imperfection 
with which theſe wards of the — perfely 
correſpond. t 


* 


A ſoul whoſe ſettled virtue reigns e 
Where juſtice dwells with ſanctity combined, 3 
Within whoſe inmoſt cloſe receſſes lie, TON 1 
Tinccures of gen'rous honour's deepeſt dye; 1 +1. 
Such is the ſacrifice the Gods demand, „„ 
A cake ſufficient from a ſpotleſs band. 8 | $ 
= E AnonrMovs. 


1 than we are to A that theſe . = 
and celebrated ſentiments of the Gentile Philoſo — 
phers, are not collected together, but diſperfed 
and ſcattered through their writings, ſome of them * 
being produced by one Philoſopher, and others of 
them by another; no author has made a judicious _ 
ſelection, and tranſmitted them to us pure and 
_ uncorrupted-----Fhis hath been taken notice of 
by Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, but with 
more propriety. than any of them, by Lactantius, 
_ who ſpeaks in this manner upon the ſubject © The 
_ Philoſophers did not underſtand the whole: of na- 
tural Religion, although they both perceived and 
explained the moſt conſiderable of the ſeveral parts 
of which it is compoſed ; But then, various Phi- 
. have Pale their ſentiments on this 
Point, 
Cie. of he Nat. of the Gods, Book i, Chap. 0, t Pers. 
N Lac. Div. Inſtit. Book vü. Chap. 7 3 
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point, and in a very different manner; they did 
not connect their remarks relating te the cauſes 


and conſequences of things, nor their reaſonings 
upon them, ſo as to unite together and place in 
one point of view all the different particulars of 
2 which the whole ſyſtem is formed.” A little after 
he adds, There was no ſect involved in ſuch 
darkneſs, nor any one of the Philoſophers fo dull 
of comprehenſion, as not to diſcover ſome part of 
the truth; but whilſt they are poſſeſſed of a fool- 
2 ifh ſpirit of contradiction, whilſt they endeavour to 
defend their own falſe opinions, and to overturn 
the juſt reaſonings of others, by their folly and 
corruption, they loſt fight of the truth, which they 
pretend was the object of their purſuit“ Hence 
be drew this concluſion, that if any man had col- 
lecded into one ſyſtem the truth as it lay ſcattered 
in detached portions of the writings of the different 
4 ſects, his ſentiments. and ours wou'd be quite e 
ſiſtent. This however no perſon cou'd be equal to, 
not perfectly acquainted with the truth, an extent 
Jof knowlege 1 in no other way to be ire unleſs 4 
1 by immediate inſtruction from God.“ 


N N theſe more rational notions that were 


entertained of God and our duty to him, were of 


excellent advantage to mankind, conſidered in a 
ſocial capacity; by them they were enabled to ferm 
themſelves into communities, and to ſtrengthen 
the bonds by which they were united; by them 


they were enabled to enact laws, to ee 5 
f Ange, to preſerve good order and prevent diſho- 

neſt encroachments on the rights of each other 
For religion, as Plutarch wiſely obſerves, in the 
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book quoted ahove, + is the cement of human 
ſociety and the foundation of all laws And it 


is an eſtabliſhed fact that thoſe virtues which have 


the greateſt influence on the happineſs of ſociety, 


have ever been cultivated with particular attention 
by all the nations of the world, and moſt highly 


eſteemed by them - —Agreeably to this remark *_ 


Cicero aſks © what nation has not the ſincereſt af- 
fection for good nature, benevolence, for a mind 
animated by gratitude and juſtly ſenſible of an ob- 


ligation ? which does not hate and hold in deteſtati- 


on, pride, malevolence, cruelty and ingratitude?“ 


V. Of the ſources of Natural Theology. 
From the obſervations we have made, it ap- 
pears that there are two ſources of Natural Theo- 


| logy——The firſt and moſt excellent of theſe is 


the light of nature, theſe contemplations of which 


itis the object, and more eſpecially man, who con- 
: tains in his conſtitution the ſeeds and principles of 


The other fountain from which Natural Theo- 


1 derives its origin, are the teſtimonies of the 


ſeveral nations, and particularly of the philoſophers, 
who have given the ſanction of their authority to 
theſe truths, and whoſe ſentiments in favour of 


them, eſpecially when we conſider that they are 


very numerous, muſt greatly ſtrengthen them, the 


light of nature having previouſly advanced in ſup- 2: 


port of them, the fulleſt evidence-—— The caſe 


here is preciſely the ſame as with the law of na- 
ture (a very important branch of Natural Theo- 
logy) which is deduced from reaſon, as its firſt 


and principal ſource, and then is not a little con- 


firmed 
+Plut. Book k gain Colo. „ * Cic of the Laws, Book 1. Chap. 2. 
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firmed and illuſtrated by the ſentiments in favour 
ol it, of the ſeveral nations of mankind. _ 
VI. Of the ſeveral diviſions of Natural Thea- 
„ 
1 Whatever is kw of God and divine things 
buy the light of nature, may with propriety be di- 
vided into fix principal parts The firſt part 
© treats of the proofs of the Exiſtence of God 
The ſecond of the divine Attributes The 
third of the Providence of God——The fourth 
2 conſiders man as capable of an obligation and con- 
2 ſaquently treats of human Liberty——The fifth 
1 conſiders the laws of Nature to which he is ſubject 
Ihe ſixth relates to the immortality of the 
1 Soul and a ſeparate ſtate——To conſider what 
= the light of reaſon N with reſpect to theſe 
particulars, and what the teſtimonies relating to 
them are of the various Nations in the world, and 
more particularly of the Philoſophers, is the pro- 


9 per buſineſs of Natural Theology. 
the 3 
. ConroLlLanies, 


of he chriſtian religion is very little obliged to 
* 3 thoſe who ſet it in oppolition, t to the light of na- 


the ture. 5 
aſe 4 Nor z. _ 


na- * None but a mind darkened by the unhappy influence of 
660 J bigotry and a falſe Education can deny the truth and propriety - 
ol this deduction For can reaſon and Revelation be incon- 
irſt 3 fiſtent if they are both derived from the ſame divine Original? 
on- Doth not the contrary ſuppoſition moſt evidently charge the 
led Þ Deity with imperfection? Doth it not reflect the higheſt diſho- 
2 nour on his unchangeable excellence? Beſides, two contra- 
| _ | 


- 
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He who is ſincerely perſuaded of the truths con- 
tained in Natural Theology, ſuppoſe him to be an 


honeſt Deiſt, ſhou'd be heartily diſpoſed to be a 


convert to the Chriſtian Religion. 


diftory Ideas cannot be received; the one muſt of neceſſity de- 


ftroy the other If the doctrines of Revelation are directly 
oppoſite to the light of Nature or Reaſon, the former muſt be 
renounced, or the concluſions of the latter conſidered as a falſe 


and deceitful guide To which may be added this remark, 
that Chriſtianity owes very little obligation to thoſe who, ſub- 


mit to its Authority under an Idea of its being inconſiſtent with 
the dictates of reaſon ; for it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed that its 
doctrines will produce any vital ſalutary effect on the temper 
or conduct of ſuch as have no Idea of their excellence and pro- 


priety, and conſequently cannot, in their moments of ſober re- 


flection, give them the approbation of their hearts. 


DISSER TA T [ ON II. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


_ RilleC of che Exifence of God: is the em 
dation of all religion and theology He 


* 1 5 comes to God, ſays the Apoſtle, that i is, who 


makes profeſſion of any religion, who endeavours 


| juſt, © The nobleſt worſhip 


do render the Deity propitious by any kind of wor- 
_ 2 ſhip, muſt believe that God is, and that he is a 
2 rewarder of all thoſe who diligently ſeek him.” 


Heb. xi. 6. This ſentiment o N is alſo very 
he Gods, is firſt, 


do be perſuaded of their Exiſtence, and then to a- 


2 ſcribe to them the Glory which is their due, to aſ- 


cribe to them goodneſs, independent of which, we 
have no Idea of Glory” ——Epiſt. xiv. 

In demonſtrating this firſt and moſt important 
truth, many of the antients and likewiſe of the 
moderns, have exerted themſelves with diſtinguiſh- 
ed honour. Some of them in writing on this ſub- 
ject have made uſe of more ſubtil and metaphyſical 


arguments, others ſuch as are more evident and 
| accommodated to the apprehenſion of all men. 


It cannot * doubted that both theſe kinds of rea- 
ſoning 
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ſoning are very excellent and convincing. For a 
God is the firſt great principle of all things, with- 


out whom nothing can exiſt, and on whoſe ſo- 
vereign will and authority, the whole univerſe is 
abſolutely dependent, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that traces of his being wou'd appear, in every 
Wherefore like the Sun, 


part of his works — 
which diffuſeth his rays equally in every direction, 


and as in every part of the conſtruction of an elegant 


machine the ingenuity of the artiſt is plainly ob- | 


ſerved; in the ſame manner the whole of the pro- 


— 


ly demonſtrated by the following arguments. 


ductions of nature evidently demonſtrate the Ex- 
iſtence of a Deity, the firſt great Architect and 
With the aſſiſtance of this 
excellent Being, we ſhall, to the utmoſt of our a- 
bility, treat of this ſubject, which has often been 
conſidered, but never can be exhauſted. 1 
ing this we chuſe the moſt convincing arguments, 
and ſhall with all poſſible care, reduce them into 
as ſmall a compaſs as will be conſiſtent with their 3 
force and perſpicuity. = 
4 In this queſtion, is there a God 1 We underſtand 1 
by the word God, that ſupreme Being who is the ? 
ſcauſe of all other Beings, but of whoſe own exiſtence A 
| Tthere is no cauſe. | IJ 


original of all things— 


In do- 


This general definition of God, at leaſt lo far as 


it relates to the term, 1s received equally by the ©? 
learned and unlearned ; we ſhall reſt ſatisfied with Þ? 
it at preſent; we will be able to obtain a fuller and 
more adequate definition of the Supreme Being, 
when we have enquired into the nature of his per- 


fections: As to his exiſtence, we think it is evident- 
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s We ſhall deduce our firſt argument from the 

neceſſary exiſtence of an eternal Being That we 

may clearly underſtand this, two things are to be 

demonſtrated. Firſt, we muſt prove that ſome 

eternal Being exiſts from neceſſity, and ſecondly 

yy Þ ſhow that this eternal Being is God. 

1, At preſent there are Beings in the world, it fol- 

lows therefore of neceſſity that ſome Beings muſt 

it have exiſted from eternity. The reaſon is evident: 

for if there was a time when no being exiſted, then 

no being ever cou'd exiſt. For, whence cou'd it 

;- Þ& derive its origin? cou'd it create itſelf ? But this is 

d an abſolute contradiction; for on this ſuppoſition, 

is it wou'd have exiſted and had the power of crea- 

ting, before it actually did exiſt. Can you ſay 

n that it was produced from nothing? But nothing 

has neither properties or activity. Or will you ſay 

„ Þ that it cou'd have begun to exiſt without a cauſe? 

o But that any thing ſnou'd have a Being without a 

ir cauſe, is not leſs abſurd It remains therefore 

| MF neceſſarily, that as there are now Beings in exiſ- 

3 Þ tencey"an uncreated Being muſt have exiſted from 

e eternity. 

Now, that W whatever it is, whether one, 4 2 

or more than one, muſt certainly be poſſeſſed of a8 - 5 44 ex 
3 A 
great a degree of perfection as can poſſibly be con- . & 

23 ceived. For can any Being, as ſuch, have afy-- {+4 

thing more excellent than Gifodifiznce; than to -* a | 

be derived from no cauſe, and to be abſolutely inf re 

„ dependent on any other with reſpect to its exiſ z oof £2 

—_ tence? Hence this follows of conſequence, that asg 4 . 

it owes its exiſtence to no other Being, ſo it can +2. 


geitner be changed or ſtruck out of exiſtence, by" — 


£5 
x | | 
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Thus fay the Atheiſts— 
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any Being in the univerſe: For whatever is inde-. 
pendent, as to its exiſtence, muſt of neoeſſity be 
always and in every poſſible reſpect independent. 
And not only ſo, but that eternal Being, whatever 
it is, muſt have an infinite creative power, muſt 
be poſſeſſed of the greateſt energy and ingenuity, 
| fave it is not only the principle of its own exiſtence, Þ 
but of the exiſtence of all other Beings; ſince to it 
every thing that now is, or ever has been in the 


Unrverts, owes its original. 


| To what other Being then, or Beings, ſhall we 3 
aſeribe ſuch perfection, ſuch efficacy, ſuch wiſdom, 
ſuch a power of creating? Shall we aſcribe all theſe 

_ excellencies to the world, in its preſent form, or to 
the matter of which the univerſe is compoſed? 2 
But can any thing be 
more abſurd and contrary to right reaſon, than to 
aſcribe to a Being utterly inſenſible, deſtitute of 
life, quite incapable in its nature of activity, ſuch 
as matter is, to aſcribe to the moſt imperfect of 
all Beings, which conſtitute the world, the great- 
eſt ee perfection, the greateſt power And in- 
How much more rational is it, how 
much more conſiſtent with the dictates of wiſdom, 4 
to ſuppoſe that the author of all theſe things, is 
that moſt excellent of Beings, who includes in his 
nature all poſſible perfections, whom we call Gd? 
The ſame truth is alſo proved in this Way 3 
There is neceſſarily an eternal Being, as appears 
from what has been faid; a Being that exiſts by a 
cannot but exiſt; the deni- 


4 genuity? 


neceſſity of nature, 


al of it is a contradiction. But this cannot be ſaid, 


either with reſpect to matter or any other imper- 


fect 
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fect Being. Nothing can be perceived in their na- 
ture which implies a neceſſity of Exiſtence. They 
may either exiſt or not exiſt. The ſuppoſition of 
their non-exiſtence, does involve in it a contradic- 
tion. Therefore none of them can be ſubſtituted 
in the place of the eternal neceſſary Being. There- 
fore the eternal Being is nothing elle, than the ſu- 
"i preme infinite Being, the original of all other. Be- 
ings, denominated G OD. 

3 Beſides, This eternal Being exiſts in the moſt 
perfect and excellent manner, for he always exiſts, | 
j he neceſlarily exiſts, and therefore has in himſelf 
the principle and-foundation of his exiftence: and 
not only indeed of his own Exiſtence, but of all 
I other Beings not eternal, who derive from. him 

their original — And cherefore he is poſſeſſed 
Yof what, in the language of Metaphyſicians, may 
be called infinite reality------Therefore whatever 

9 there is of reality, whatever there is of perfection 

? Fin all other Beings in the univerſe, muſt of ne- 
at ceſſity be contained in him and proceed from him 

3 Who can aſcribe ſuch excellence to inſen- 
4 ſible matter, or to any other imperfect Beings ? Is 

chere on the other hand any one who does not per- 
ceive, that theſe properties alone belong to God, 
the ſupreme and all perfect exiſtence? 


PFinally, Unleſs we lay it down as a principle, | 
2 that there is a God, we cannot imagine that there 
ars 


ſhou'd be any other Beings, or have any conception 
pol the manner of their exiſtence For, abſtrac- 


m 1 ted from. the Idea of a God, ſhou'd we aſk our- 
ſelves, why there are ſuch and ſuch Beings in the 


ec a world: why there is matter and motion; why the 
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natures ſhow'd exiſt of themſelves, and be able to 
communicate exiſtence to others, is too aſtoniſh- | 
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Sun or Air were created ; why animals and plants 
were brought into Being; why we ourſelves exiſt ? 
to all theſe queſtions we can give no rational an- 


ſwer. We are perfectly ignorant why a particular 


claſs of Beings, or all, or ſome Beings, ſhou'd 


an eternal exiſtence, in what manner others were 
produced from them —— We have nothing that 


can poſſibly give. the leaſt ſatisfaction, to reply to 


ſuch enquiries Nay we are volved, with re- 


ſpect to them, in inſurmountable difficulties, as an 


attention to the DOTY reaſonings will abun- 
But the volition, there is 
a God, that is, an infinitely excellent and perfect 
Being, immediately explains, in the cleareſt light, 
the reaſon of his ſelf-exiſtence, and of his commu- 
nicating exiſtence to other Beings, which 1s, the 


abſolute perfection of his own Nature, and that 


infinite reality, which we have proved him to be 
For this thought that imperfect | 


ing to be at all admitted into our conceptions 


But that a nature, endued with abſolute. "— 


lence and perfecting; ſhou'd be diſtinguiſhed — 
others with ſuch a peculiar prerogative, the Idea 
can eaſily be conceived and is quite agreeable to 
reaſon; 

+" e ſecond argument, very Ike the emen, 
but which conſiderably ſtrengthens it, is taken not 


only from the neceſſity of an eternal Being, but of 


an eternal thinking Being, or eternal ones | 


"That ſuch is the nature "of the eternal Being, can 1 
eaſily 


_ exiſt from eternity, aud if only ſome Beings had 
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3 l = be proved. For as there are now thinking 
2 Beings in the world (it 1s plain that we.and other 
rational creatures that ſurround us, 
with a capacity of thought) hence it evidently fol- 
7 lows that ſome thinking Being muſt have exiſted 
from eternity. 
Was no thinking Being, we can no more conceive 
how any Being once deſtitute of the power of 
thought, ſhou'd begin to think, than how a Being 
 Z ſhou'd ſpring into exiſtence rom nothing and with- 

out a cauſe. 
| I the world intelligent Beings, it is a neceſſary con- 
* ſequence that ſome intelligent Being muſt have 
2 exiſted from eternity. 


are endowed _ 


For if there was a time when there 


Wherefore as there are at preſent in 


* 


Nor is it only negeſſary that fone: intelligent Be- 
ing ſhou'd have exiſted irom eternity, but an in- 


telligent Being endowed with all the perfections 


poſſeſſed by every thinking Being that now exiſts 


or ever has exiſted in the univerſe—— The Rea- 
2? ſon is obvious: 
2 perfeCtions in thinking Beings; which were not en- 
2 joyed by the thinking Bzing who has exiſted from 
eternity, ſuch perfections "muſt have been pro- 
2 duced from nothing, which is abſurd. Therefore 


For if there were at pretent any 


it neceſſarily follows, that not only a particular 
intelligence, a certain kind and degree of thought, 
muſt have exiſted from eternity; but all the intel- 
ligence which either does, or will exiſt, in any 
thinking Beings, all thoſe moſt beautiful and in- 
numerable Ideas of things, all the powers of judg- 
Ing, willing and reaſoning, raiſed to the very high- 
eſt degree or perfection: There muſt have exiſted 
chat moſt excellent property of the will called li- 
e 2 berty 
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berty, and all thoſe perfections of it denominated 
virtues; wiſdom, juſtice, goodneſs, ortitude, 
conſtancy, &c. Or a at leaſt a capacity of acquiri 
and exerting them All theſe muſt have ever 
exiſted fonewhere, even from eternity, and have 
exiſted in ſuch a manner as to be derived to all o- 


ther thinking Beings, which have at anyt time been 


brought into exiſtence, 
For, to give the cleareſt Ambar of a mat- 


ter of ſo great importance, let us ſuppoſe a cer- 


tain point of eternity, in which there was nothing 
except rude matter, no latelligence, no thought, 


how did thought come into exiſtence? How did 


matter, which before was unconſcious of its own 
Being and of every thing elſe, come to be poſſeſſed 
of the knowlege of its exiſtence and of a multitude 
of other objects? Whence came theſe innumera- 
ble Ideas of things not only in being, but capable 


of exiſtence? Whence ſo many admirable proper- 
ties and qualities of the underſtanding and will? 


How cou'd all theſe be produced from rude un- 
conſcious matter? This cannot certainly be con- 
ceived------Take, for inſtance, any cube of matter, 
change it into any figure you pleaſe. Change it 
and change it again; divide, ſubdivide it; reduce 


it into duſt. Put that duſt into the moſt violent q 


motion, and ſcatter it abroad. Vou will never be 


able to conceive how it ſhou'd produce Intelligence, | 4 
which before had no exiſtence. For if you cou'd, | 
the effect wou'd be much more perfect than the 


cauſe, fince, to be able to underſtand, to reaſon, 
&c. is by many degrees more excellent i in its na- 
rure, than mere extenſion. 


1 
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1 Again; If matter was the cauſe of ſuch effects, 
„ it muſt either have been in a ſtate of motion or of 
4 I reſt, But can matter, at reſt, give birth to 
r thought? No one cou'd think ſo: For matter in a 
e ſtate of reſt is incapable of activity, much leſs is it 
- capable of ſo noble an exertion as the producing of 
n thought, which, antecedent to it, had no being. 
But has matter in motion any advantage over mat- 
- ter at reſt, unleſs that it is capable of changing its 
— Þ ſituation, with reſpect to the bodies that ſurround 
g I it? And if we ſpeak of the motion, not of all mat- 
t, ter, but of certain particles of matter, are they 
d affected in any other manner, except that they 
n change their ſituation, with reſpect to one another; 
d except that ſome of them move to the right and 
le others to the left; this aſcends and that deſcends, 
1- Þ whence ariſe a various figure, a various quantity 
le and a various habit of body? It is impoſſible to 
r- A imagine that motion can produce any other effect. 
2 But is there any thing in all this that bears the leaſt 
1- Þ reſemblance to intelligence, to the ideas of things, 
to affirmation, negation, to doubt, to the pow- 
r, er we have over our own a denominated 
it A liberty, to thoſe innumerable judgments, rea- 
ce ſonings, reſearches, which are the properties of 
at thinking Beings? Is there any thing in it that re- 
de ſembles thoſe heroick Virtues which we ſometimes 
e, contemplate in mind with ſo much admiration ? 
d, i Now as theſe cou'd not poſſibly be derived from 
ne matter, we muſt conclude that there muſt have 
n, exiſted from eternity, a being endued with the 
a. moſt exalted Intelligence, and poſſeſſed of all theſe, 
nay much greater perfections, ſince he had a pow- 
1; fer of educating them to others, 
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And not only thinking Beings, with their en- 
dowments and perfections, prove the neceſſary e- 
ternal exiſtence of ſome thinking Being ; but the 
whole, the immenſe univerſe, things corporeal and 


incorporeal, the greateſt and the leaſt, things ce- 


leſtial and terreſtrial proclaim it: For they are all 


ſo exceedingly beautiſul, fo ornamented, placed in 


ſuch exquiſite order and ſo permanent, that they 
afford the cleareſt evidence of the exiſtence of a 


highly exalted and moſt wiſe intelligence, which 
arranged them in their ſeveral places and conſtantly 


governs them. This ſhall be fully demonſtrated 
in its proper place. 
Having laid down and demonſtrated theſe prin- 


cCiples, with reſpect to the neceſſity of an eternal 
thinking Being, we are now to enquire what that 


Being is, and what our conception ought to be 


concerning! it Where then ſhall we enquire about 4 
it? Shall we call it matter? Shall we ſuppoſe that 
matter always had a Bower of thinking, and that I 
thought was not leſs a property of it, than motion 
and figure? This is the opinion of thoſe Atheiſts, L 
called Mater ialiſts, not only 1 in antient times, and 
in our own days; but it is an opinion, than which. 1 


nothing can be more abſurd and contrary to reaſon. 
For either all or only ſome part of matter thinks. 


If all matter thinks, then the ſtones, every kind 
of wood, the air, water, earth, in a word, 3 
Whatever is carpareal, mult be ſuppoſed to per- 
| ceive, to know and to reaſon : It is impoſſible to 
imagine that the moſt ſtupid mind can adopt a 


greater ablurdity—— If only ſome matter thinks, 


let them lay what x matter thinks and what matter I | 
does | 1 
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A does not think; let them explain, in what reſpect 
1 thinking matter is, in its own nature, ſuperior to 
that which thinks not, and what the reaſon is of 
ſuch a difference in the ſame ſubject. Again, mat- 
I ter either always thinks, or only ſometimes thinks; 
3 if it always thinks, then thought is eſſential to mat- 
YZ ter, and the abſurdity mentioned above returns 
upon us. But if it only ſometimes thinks, let them 
inform us what makes it begin to think, after it 
has ceaſed to think; what communicates to un- 
# conſcious matter, the knowlege of itſelf and of o- 


ther Objects. Can matter receive a capacity of 
thought from itſelf? But how can it give to itſelf 
what it has not? If it receives thought from ſome- 
thing external, let them tell us from whence and 
from whom it proceeds, and oy what 1 Ingenuity it 
is acquired? 

It is evident, if we endeavour to have clear Ideas 
and advance nothing as true, that we do not un- 
derſtand, we. can conceive nothing in matter, ex- 


cept certain properties that are eſſential to it, ſuch 
Y as extenſion, impenetrability, diviſibility, and par- 


ticular modes or accidents, viz; a certain motion 


and reſt, a certain figure and ſituation. But what 
connection has any of theſe, with thought, with 
intelligence, with affirming and denying, &c. as 
3 we have already demonſtrated ?! —— What have 
thoſe qualities of matter, in common, with that 


aſtoniſhing compaſs of Ideas which conſtitute all 
the Sciences? What have they in common with 
the exertions. and habits of the ſeveral virtues 
and vices? Will any one pretend to ſay that doubt 
is round? That revenge is triangular? What is 
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the velocity and direction of motion which conſti- 
tutes doubt, affirmation and negation? It is not 
poſſible, that there ſhou'd be any one, ſo ſtupid, 


as not to ſee, that theſe things are in their own na- 


ture totally different, and have not the leaſt con- 
nection. Wherefore it is hence more than evident, 
that matter cannot produce thought, and that 


therefore matter cannot be that eternal thinking 
Being, or that eternal Intelligence, which is the 


object of our Enquiry. 
When reaſon and experience convince us that 


we and other men are endowed with thought, per- : 
haps we might imagine, that we and others of the 


ſame nature may be conſidered as eternal thinking 


Beings. But I do not know whether ſuch extreme 


folly ever entered into the mind of any one, not 


nl deſtitute of reaſon. For if the thinking prin- 


ciple in us has ſuch perfection, as to have exiſted 


from eternity, to exiſt of itſelf and be abſolutely 
independent, what is the reaſon that in other re- 
ſpects we are ſo very imperfect? How does it hap- 
pen that we are expoſed to ſo much ignoranze, to 
ſo many miſtakes, to ſo many doubts, to ſuch a 
variety of miſery? If we depend on no one for our 
_ exiſtence, how ſhall we account for it that we find 
ourſelves dependent even on the ſmalleſt and moſt | 


inconſiderable of thoſe objects by which we are 
ſurrounded, ſo that the moſt trifling matter can 
create uneaſineſs to our Bodies, nay utterly deſtroy 


them? Add to this, if we had exiſted from eternity 


we mult be conſcious of it; for that any intelligent 
1 ſhou'd be poſſeſſed of ſuch a perfection, and 


yet be ignorant of 1 it, is incredible. Still farther, ; 


if 
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if we had exiſted from eternity, we ſhou'd not 4 
have been ſo ignorant; for the experience acquired < 3 


2 


in ſuch an inconceivable duration muſt have ren- . . 


dered the ſphere of our knowlege much more ex- „ : 


tenſive. Laſtly, According to the opinion of 2 


has been an eternal Succeſſion of men, or of think- 
ing Beings, of which one has proceeded from a- 
nother, in an everlaſting generation Many A- 


ere. 


in the reſt of mankind, inſtead of having alte 2e £2 


from eternity, 1s ſcarcely to be a. from Z. . 


the Body, and will periſh with it. 3 


But perhaps ſome will ſay, that neither Peter, or 


james, or any particular men, are to be conſider- 


ed as the eternal thinking Beings, but that there 


7 theiſts pretend to believe this. But two arguments 


prove it to be an idle conceit. Firſt, ſuppoſe there 
be ever ſuch a number, and ever ſo great a ſucceſ- 
ſion of Beings, deriving their exiſtence one from 
another, and conſequently who had a beginning, 
nothing of eternity can poſſibly be aſcribed to them. 


For as they all and every one of them had a be- 


ginning, the ſum compoſed of the whole taken 
together, cannot lead the mind to the contrary 


J [dea------And therefore neither individuals of them, 
2 conſidered ſeparately, nor all of them taken toge- 


ther, are that. eternal thinking Being, or thoſe 
eternal thinking Beings, which is the ſubject of 


Jour reſearches. Secondly, let us take it for gran- 
ted that there was a perpetual Succeſſion of men, 


2 ſpringing from one another in eternal Generations. 
this wou'd not in any degree render the exiſtence 


of a Supreme Reing the original of every thing elle, 
leſs 
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leſs neceſſary. Nor are parents, with reſpect to 
their children who deſcend from them, to be looked 
upon in any other light, than as ſecond cauſes. 

They are only inſtruments in thoſe wonderful pro- 
ductions, which, in a continual ſucceſſion, derive 
their original from a Being of much greater pow- 
er and wiſdom, as we ſhall 2885 by the Argu- 
ments that follow. 


Nor in the laſt place, are we to Fappaſk, that 


other intelligences, ſaperior to ours, but finite, are 
that eternal thinking Being which is the object of our 
_enquiry------For any thing finite cannot be endow- 
ed with the infinite perfection of exiſting always, 
of exiſting without a caule, neceſſarily and inde- 
pendently-----Beſides we net only enquire about an 


eternal thinking Being, b but ſuch a Being as hath f 


given exiſtence to thinking Beings not eternal (ſach, 
as it hath juſt been ſnewn, we ourſelves are) nay 


who hath communicated to them all the perfec- 


tions they are poſſeſſed of-----Such powers far ex- 


ceed the abilities of any finite intelligent Beings, 


how perfect foever they may be. -To conelude 
this argument, thoſe traces of the wiſeſt and moſt 
powerful intelligence, which we have taken notice 
are every where obſervable in the world, by no 
means give us an idea of a finite and imperfect in- 
telligence. Wherefore, in order to our diſcover- 
ing that eternal thinking Being who is the object 
of our reſearches, we muſt aſcend to that ſuperi- 
or Nature, to that Nature poſſeſſed of the moſt 
excellent and abſolute ae which we call 
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Our third argument, which ſtrengthens the 


| former two, and ſtrikes more directly at the va- 
Frious opinions of Atheiſts, is taken from the Ori- 
F gin of the World; concerning which, three differ- 
ent opinions, or ſyſtems have been adopted. 
Some have alledged, that the world has exiſted | 
from eternity, in its prelent ſtate; others, that it 
F was formed from a fortuitous motion of atoms; 
2 whilſt a third claſs of men have been perſuaded 
that it was created by God, a Being of perfect 
3 Wiſdom. Theſe three different OPINIONS had a- 
7 mong the antient Philoſophers, warm advocates 
of very celebrated fame. The firſt advocate for 
the eternity of the world, was Ariſtotle, though 
he was not an Atheiſt, but of opinion that the 
World was an eternal production or emanation 
from the eternal God. But others taught the e- 
ternity of the world from atheiſtical principles; 
and amongſt others, Ocellus Lucanus in a ſmall 
2 treatiſe entitled © Of the Nature of the Univerſe.” 
} The School of Democritus, Leucippus and Epi- 


curus, embraced the other opinion relating to the 
e concourſe of Atoms, which Lucretius 


has embelliſned in Verſe. The Opinion which 


aſcribes the formation of every thing to a wiſe 
creating Mind, was eſpouſed by the greateſt part 
of the Philoſophers of old, more particularly by 
Plato, who in this, as. well as in reſpect to the 
moſt of his ſentiments on other ſubjects followed 
his maſter Socrates----- We ſhall examine the two 
former of theſe: IF it appears that they are not 
conſiſtent with truth, this will be a convincing 
evidence to us of the certainty of the third------ 
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The firſt Opinion which is, that the world is 


2 ep eternal, is plainly falſe, and refuted by the moſt 3 
-,, antient records of Hiſtory. For all theſe records Þ% 
- demonſtrate the late origin of the world, as they 


do not carry us farther back than a few thouſand 


years. They acquaint us with the riſe of all Na- 
tions, Empires and Republicks. They acquaint 


us with the late Invention of Arts and Sciences, 
even of thoſe Arts, which are not only uſeful in 


human life, but in a great meaſure neceſſary. 


Who can imagine, that had the world exiſted in 
its preſent State, from eternity, all the principles 


of hiſtory and the various Arts, would have been 
ſo recent? Which Argument is urged with great 
force and propriety by the Epicureans againſt 


thoſe of the Philoſophers who diſputed in favour 
of the eternity of the world. Lucret. Book v. 
Ver. 325, &c. 


But emit the PPT eternal, grant it knew 
No infancy, and grant it never new, 
Why then no wars our poets ſongs employ 


Before the ſiege of Thebes or that of Troy? 
Why former heroes fell without a name? 


Why not their battles told by laſting fame ? 


But *tis as I declare, and thoughtful man 


Not long ago and all the world began; 
And therefore Arts that lay but rude before 5 
Are poliſh'd now, we now increaſe the ſtore, 0 


We perfect all the old and find out more. 
Shipping's improv d, we add new oars and wings, 


And muſick now is found and ſpeaking ſtrings. 


Theſe truths, this riſe of things we lately know, 


Great Epicurus liv'd not long ago, &c. 


PI 


Thus 
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Thus far Lucretius. Macrobius alſo in the 
Dream of Scip. Chapter 2; though in the end of 
his diſcourſe he becomes. an advocate for the eter- 


nity of the world, yet advances very ſtrong argu- 


ments to prove its recent origin. Who can 


1 eaſily conceive, ſays he, that the world always 
XZ exiſted, when both the Invention and Improve- 


ment of a variety of things in it ſhew that it is 
not very long ſince it had a beginning; when we 
have an account from Antiquity that men at farſt 


were quite rude, very little ſuperior in their man- 


ners to the beaſts of the foreſt, that the food we 
live upon was, altogether unknown to them, that 
they lived in the beginning on acorns and berries, 
and did not, for a conſiderable time, procure the 

means of ſupport from cultivating the earth, &c. 


And that we may not entirely form our judg- 


ment, with reſpect to this matter, from ſuch re- 
ports, who would not from this be convinced that 
the world had a beginning, and not a very remote 
one either, that there is not-extant a Hiſtory of 
Greece, written to preſerve the remembrance of 
thoſe admirable Actions performed by her diſtin- 
guiſhed Heroes, that takes in a period exceed- 
ing two thouſand years? For no Book of this 
kind contains an account of any thing worth no- 
tice, prior to the times of Ninus, who, ſome be- 


I lieve, was the Father of Semiramis, &c.” 


And this, if any argument taken from Hiſtory 


is to be relied on, ought to have the moſt conſi- 


derable weight. As to what the advocates for 

the eternity of the world, ſay, and amongſt o- 

thers of them Macrobius mentioned above, that 
there 
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there have been deluges, inundations and other 


events of the ſame kind, by: which all the more 
antient records have bis deſtroyed, 1t 1s to be 3 
obſerved that they advance nothing in ſupport of 


this opinion; it ſtands upon no better a foundation 


than mere tuppofition ; likewiſe if there were ſuch 
deluges and devaſtations by fire, they either hap- 
pened in particular places, or were general and af- ? 
fected every part of the Earth------If they were 


only particular, it is nothing to the purpoſe, for, 


notwithſtanding ſuch misfortunes, it wou'd be a- 
ftoniſhing, if there were not preſerved from eternal 
ages, hiſtories extending to more remote antiqui- 


ty. But if theſe calamitous events were general, 


can it be conceived that they wou'd not have en- 
tirely deſtroyed the human race: And the wonder 

| wou'd have been as great, that not only mankind, 
but any other ſpecies of animals, ſhou'd have been 
ſaved from them. Lay down the principle, that 
there is a God, the preſerver of men and all other 
creatures, and this difficulty vaniſhes, as appears 
with reſpect to the Inundation that happened in 


the days of Noah. But on the ſuppoſition that 
there is no God, their preſervation cannot poſſibly 
be accounted for The truth of this is farther 


confirmed from obſerving, that if theſe deluges 
and conflagrations happened, agreeably to the 


common courſe of nature, as Atheiſts pretend, 
they muft have happened not merely once and 


again, but times without number, in the courſe of 
eternity. Now who can poſſibly conceive that 


mankind an« all other animals cou'd have eſcaped 
alive, not only from a fingle, but from innumera- 
_—_— ! | _ ble 
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Beſides, that the world is not eternal, is perfectly 


evident from its. very ſtructure and conſtitution. 
For whatever is conſtructed in ſuch a manner, that 
the marks of deſign and contrivance diſcovered in 
Fit, plainly ſhow that it was intended to ferve a uſe- 
ful purpoſe, muſt of neceſſity be the effect of an 
intelligent cauſe, and conſequently muſt have had 
ga beginning. Now that ſuch is the ſtructure and 
I conſtitution of the world every one muſt acknow- 
lege. Who, for inſtance, can deny that light was 
made with an immediate intention to illuminate 
2 Beings formed with the organs of fight, and to 
be a ſource of enjoyment to them? Who like- 
2 wiſe can deny that Beings created with the or- 


gans of ſight and a capacity of viſion, were made 


thus, in order to perceive and admit the light? 


Who can refuſe to acknowlege, that the moſt de- 
lightful aſſemblage we behold, of trees, plants, 
flowers, fruits; that the moſt agreeable variety 
we perceive of colours, ſounds, ſmells and taſtes, 


was formed to embelliſn the world with their 
beauty, and to ſupport and entertain mankind ? 

We ſhall more fully afterwards ſhew, that the 
2 fame obſervation may be made, with reſpect to a 


multitude of other Phenomena in Nature. 


E Add to theſe remarks, that if the world, in its 
1 preſent ſtate, were eternal, there wou'd, from 


eternity 


3 Pie deluges and conflagrations? But if any one will 
3 "retend to fay that they all periſhed, and were 
Feſtored by a fortunate concourſe of matter, this 
3 opinion belongs to the ſecond Hypotheſis of the 
Epicureans, which we ſhall preſently conſider. 


* 
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eternity, have been a perpetual ſeries and ſucceſſi- 1 
on of men, animals and plants, the Idea of which 3 
is inconſiſtent with reaſon; For, to confine our ob. 
ſervation to men, if there had been ſuch a ſucceſſi- pl 
on, ſo that one generation muſt have been pro- 
duced from another, that from the one prior to it, 
and this from the one preceding it, and ſo bac- 
wards in an infinite progreſſion; then all and ever 
one of theſe Generations wou'd have been derived 
from ſome other generation, and conſequently 
muſt have had a beginning. But if all and every 
one of them had a beginning, the ſum of them all 
cou'd not be eternal; as we have ſhown in treat- 
ing our ſecond argument. 

Is there a neceſſity to multiply wordy on this to- 
Pick? If the world were eternal, matter muſt be 
_ eternal, the motion of it eternal; beſides, the ve- 
ry kind and degree of motion which conſtitutes 
and preſerves the world muſt be eternal alſo. But 
there are ſtrong reaſons to convince us that none 8 
of theſe cou'd have been eternal. For, if matter 
was eternal, it muſt exiſt neceſſarily and by the 
very neceflity of its nature. But obſervations on 
the nature of it lead us to no ſuch concluſion. On 
the contrary, we ſee that matter, of itſelf and from 
the conſtitution of its nature, is equally indifferent, 
with reſpect to exiſtence, and non exiſtence; as 
we have mentioned i in our firſt argument, Neither 
has motion in it any thing that neceſſarily deter- 
mines it to exiſt. Nor is it eſſential to matter, but 
communicated to it from ſomething external, and 
ie has a 8 Ly: the kind and 


degree 


4 eternity of the world, we add the following 
tions of Aſtronomers confirm it as an undoubted fact, that the 
Earth, as well as other Planets, in each revolution, approach- | 
"Mes nearer to the Sun 
muſt of neceſſity have had a beginning? On the contrary ſup- 
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egree of motion that conſtitutes and preſerves 


3 e world, diſcovers greater marks of choice, de- 


Wen and contrivance, than can be aſcribed to any 


Plind neceſſity. All which ſhew that the world 


"F 


uſt be the work of a Being prior to it in exiſt- 


Ence, and therefore could not be eternal“. 


2 6. 


To what has been ſaid, we muſt obſerve, that 


3 any improper, nay, abſard arguments, have 


Þeen advanced by Philoſophers and Divines, againſt 
he eternity of the world, particularly by David 
Petoden, a moſt acute Philoſopher and diſputant 
pf the laſt age +. ** If the world was from eterni- 
ty, there would have been an infinite number of 
Fears: But that there was not an infinite number 


of years is proved from this, that an infinite num- 
ber cannot be exceeded, for where it would ad- 
mit of exceſs, there it would be terminated; but 
that number of years would be exceeded by a 
number of months and days, &c. Beſides, if the 
Sun had enlightened the Earth from eternity, it 


OT would 


+ See his firſt French Book entitled, La lumiere de la 


taiſon l aux tenebres d Impiets. Gen. 155 


N 0 TE. 
Tn To theſe arguments of our ingenious Author abaind the 
The obſerva- 


Does it not hence follow, that it 


poſition, it would millions of years ago, have been obſorbed 
by the Sun. To this gradual approximation to their reſpective 
centers, it is very probably owing, that ſeveral Stars, obſerv- 


ed by Aſtronomers of former ages, have Joog ſince diſappear- 
ed. 
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would have enlightened only our hemiſphere, or 


that of the Antipodes, or it would have enlight- 


ened them both together or ſucceſſively: On all 


which ſuppoſitions, inſuperable abſurdities would 
follow. Farther, there either would have been 
ſome day from eternity or the contrary: If there 
was ſome day, it muſt have been one or more 


than one; if more than one, they muſt have been 


either together or ſucceſſively, &c.” Derodon and 
many others, have made uſe of a multitude of 
ſuch arguments. Though it is not an eaſy mat- = 
ter to get clear of the ſubtilty of theſe reaſonings, 
yet we muſt honeſtly confeſs that they have little 
weight in them, as, if admitted, they. militate a- 
gainſt every kind of infinity, nay, would affect 
the eternity of God himſelf. For although the e- 


ternity of God, before the creation of the world, 


Was indiviſible, yet it may be conceived as div 


ible into days, years and ages, which ideas will be 
ſubject to the very ſame difficulties. Therefore 


fuch arguments (which were adopted by the ce- 
lebrated Carteſius “) ſeem to prove nothing but 


the weakneſs of the human underſtanding ; which, 


as it is finite, can never have an adequate com- 
Prehenſion of infinity, but ſinks under the concep- 


tion, and is, as it were, quite abſorbed by it. But 
this is no obſtacle. to our arriving at certainty with 


reſpect to the reality of it", for inſtance, we may 
50 perfectly ſure of the exiſtence of an eternal Be- 


„and that the world is not that eternal Being. 
The ſecond. Hypotheſis, which is, that the world, 


im its — e was made by a fortuitous con- 
3 courſe 


* Letters of M. Deſcartes. Vol. ii. Let. 48. 
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various parts of it, which point out and determine 
the hours of the day, are the effect of undeſigning 


* 
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XX courſe of Atoms, is as abſurd and inconſiſtent with 


reaſon as any thing can be. For to take no notice 
that in this, as well as the former Hypotheſis, the 
eternity of matter and motion is ſupported by no 
evidence, who of ſound Judgment can conceive, 
that ſo much beauty, ſo much order, ſo rich a 


variety of ornament, cou'd be produced from blind 
unintelligent force? When we look at a grand edi- 
fice, can any one imagine that it was formed by a 
& fortuitous concourſe of the ſtones and wood of 


which it is compoſed? When we look at an inge- 
nious clock, who can conceive that the wheels and 


4 


accidental motion? When we ſee an excellent 
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l poem, ſuppoſe the Eneid of Virgil, wou'd any 


man dream, that drops of ink or the printer's 
Types, impreſſed upon paper by a fortuitous jum- 


ble, compoſed ſuch a Poem? But is it leſs abſurd 
to imagine, that the beautiful, the noble ſtructure 


of the world, all whoſe parts are arranged in ſuch 
perfect order, is the effect of mere chance? 
Again, if whatever we obſerve in the world owes 
its exiſtence to chance, how ſhall we account for it 
that chance in ſo many thouſand years, has given 
birth to no ſuch production? How comes it to 
pals, that no new kinds of animals, that no new- 
ſpecies of men have ſprung up from the Earth? 
On the other hand, what is the reaſon that the 
ſame kinds of living creatures, which it ſeems de- 
rived their origin from chance, have been of ſo 


long duration, and not dropt from exiſtence from 
L 2 - 8 | the 
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the ſame cauſe? To account for this, is indeed 
extremely difficult. 
Cicero, or if you will, Luiliiis Balbus, whom 
he introduceth as a defender of the opinions of the 
Stoicks, attacks the Epicurean notion we have been 
ſpeaking of, and turns it into ridicule with ſingu- 
lar propriety. But, if ſays he, f a concourſe of 
atoms cou'd make the world, why has it not in- 
genuity to make a temple, a houfe or a city, the 
workmanſhip of which is much leſs difficult, of 
much more eaſy execution? Such men ſpeak fo 
thoughtleſsly and fooliſhly of the world, that they 


do not ſeem to have taken even the pains to con- 


template the elegant and admirable ſtructure of 
the Heavens, which lies ſo immediately within the 

reach of their obſervation. He who thinks, the 
| ſame author obſerves, that the moſt beautiful and 
ſptendid frame of the world cou'd be formed from 


the random jumble of ſuch parts of matter, I ſee 


no reaſon why he ſhou'd not believe that a multi- 

ritude of the one and twenty Letters, either of 

gold or any other ſubſtance, caſt upon the ground, 
without the leaſt intention, might not produce the 
Annals of Ennius, ſo as to become inſtantly legi- 
ble: But! ſhou- 4 not very eaſily be induced to 


imagine that fortune wou'd be ſo propitious as o | 


form in this manner a ſingle verſe of them.” 
„ Cou'd the man, he ſubjoins a little after, pre- 
tend to have any underſtanding, who on contem- 


\ plating the regular courſes of the heavens, the 
eſtabliſhed ws which regulate the Stars, and the 


perfect harmony and connection abfervable in all 


Cie, Ol the Nat. of the Gods, Book 11, Chap. 37. 
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the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, ſhou'd deny that 
3 Y any marks of deſign were perceivable in them, and 
4 aſſert that they were entirely the effects of chance, 

X whilſt at the ſame time it is evident that by our 
XZ utmoſt ingenuity, we cannot have an adequate 


. | b conception of the admirable contrivance by which 

of they are conducted ? When we ſee a Body ſet in D 
in- motion by mechanick kill, ſuch as a globe, me 
he index of a clock, and other effects of the fame  _ 3 


of kind, we do not heſitate to affirm that they are the 
> work of an intelligent Being; but when we per- 
ceive the admirable force and Velocity of the re- 
2 volutions of the heavenly Bodies, producing inva- 
of © riably the annual viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, which 
ne greatly contribute to the ſafety, the well-being and 
he Þ preſervation of all things, muſt it not be clear to 
d us, beyond all poſſibility of doubt, that theſe Phe- 


D 
— 
* 


2 3 nomena are not only directed by intelligence, but 5 
de by an intelligence divine and excellent? He 
l. hhad a little before + made uſe of the ſame kind 


of I of reaſoning on this ſubject, illuſtrated by different 
dq. ſimiles, but introduced with as much judgment 
» | 


is and propriety------** If the productions of nature 
ri. are ſuperior to thoſe of art, and art can accom- 
5 pliſn nothing unaided by reaſon, neither are we to 
ts ſuppole, t that nature can produce any thing inde- 


» i pendent of it. How comes it to paſs, that when 
you ſee a painted ſign or tabler, you know imme- 
ny that? it is the effect of art; and 
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I and contrivance; or when you look at a ſun-dial, 
E * . either | 


+ Chap. 34. 5 


ll | 


l 


9 
the hours are pointed out to you by deſign, not 


cauſes from which they are derived ?” “ But, he Þ 
proceeds, if any one were to carry into Seythia or I 
2 Lemme — Britain, the globe lately contrived by my friend "NF 
li Poſidonius, the motions of which exactiy repreſent i 


each ſucceſſive day and night, cou'd any one be 
found, even in thoſe uncultivated regions, who 
 wou'd not be quite convinced, that ſuch a globe 


than the former?” Though theſe quotations of 
| belliſhed and ſtrengthned my argument by them, 


| ſtrate the folly of Atheiſm. 


reaſon, ſince the ſuppoſition of the eternity of its 


1s mvolved 1 in unſurmountable difficulties, we muſt Þ 
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either deteribed, or in the water, you know that 
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chance: Can you then think that the world is de- 4 
ſtirute of deſign and inteiligence, which compre- 
hends in it all theſe effects of ingenuity and the 


the revolutions of the Sun, the Moon and five 
wandering Stars, as they happen in the Heavens 


was the effect of intelligence ? And ſhall any doubt, 


with reſpect to the world, from which all things 
| derive their being and origin, whether it is the 


effect of any fort of chance or neceſſity, or of a di- 


vine and wiſe intelligence: And ſhall. we think 4 


Archimedes more perfect, on account of his imi- 


tations of the revolutions of the globe, than nature 


in their original conſtitution, eſpecially when the 
latter diſcovers much greater marks of perfection, 


Cicero are rather long, I have with pleaſure em- 
as they are ſo very beautiful and clearly demon- 


Since then, the two former opinions relating to 
the origin of the world, cannot be ſupported by 


duration, and of its having been formed by chance 


RE | have 
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TInave recourſe to the third Hypotheſis which is, 
War the world was created by God, a Being of the 
Y greateſt conceivable power and wiſdom. 

Nor is the truth of this third poſition in the leaſt 


| | weakened by the vulgar axiom, that from nothing, 


nothing can be produced, if it is properly under- 


ſtood. For it is certainly juſt that nothing can 


exiſt without a cauſe. It is likewiſe true that a 


'X cauſe cannot produce an effect more perfect than 


itſell. And laſtly, it is not leſs true that nothing 


can be made of nothing, if when we ſpeak of no- 
ching, matter is tne object of our conception. In 


this three fold ſenſe, it is moſt certain that from 


nothing, nothing can be produced. But there can ,LZ 
be no objection to the ſuppoſition, that ſomething 


can be formed of nothing, when this Idea relates 


4 to the time of giving exiſtence to that which be- 


fore had no exiſtence, provided we take it for 
granted that there is an adequate cauſe. Were 
we to deny the juſtneſs of this principle, there 
cou'd be nothing new, there cou'd be no pro- 
duction of any kind, no alteration cou'd happen 
with reſpect to any thing in the world. But who 
can be ignorant how many and what an aggregate 
of new Beings daily come into exiſtence? And not 
merely new modes, but likewiſe new ſubſtances; 
for inſtance, human minds, which, as we ſhewed 
above, it is incredible to think have exiſted from 
eternity. But ſo far is the axiom, © from nothing, 
nothing can be produced,” from being of the leaſt 


advantage to the cauſe of Atheiſm, that the prin- 


ciples of Atheiſts are directly inconſiſtent with it. 


For whether w_ ſuppoſe that the world exiſted 
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chance, they aſcribe to the moſt abſurd cauſes, viz. 


contemplate the plan of fo great a work, accord- * 


the world? What was the energy? Of what kind t. 
were the iron inſtruments made uſe of? What a 


manner in which we move an arm? Do we con- 
ceive the mode of one ball impelling another ? 
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from eternity, or alledge that it is the effect of | 


LY 


5 FEY is 


to blind neceſſity or chance, an infinite number of | 
the moſt beautiful and regular productions; Which 1 
is juſt the ſame thing a as to ſay, that they exiſt © 4s; 
without a cauſe. 1 
It is alſo in vain that the Epicureans attempt to 3 
weaken the poſition, that the world is the work- ci 


— 


manſhip of God, by aſking ſome very filly queſ- di 


tions, and very little ſuitable to the dignity of ſuch © | 
a ſubject. ** With what faculties, ſays Velleius the 
Epicurean, in Cicero + cou'd your friend Plato 


ing to which he ſuppoſes the Deity to haye formed 


were the levers? The machines employed i in the IC 


conſtruction of it? In what manner cou'd the air, In 
fire, water and earth be obedient to the will of the 3d 
Architect? Away with ſuch filly trifling. It has Jr 
nothing in it ſuitable to the purpoſe for which it e 


was advanced. The infinitely wiſe and all-pow- 
erful mind, the energy of whoſe will invariably In 
produceth its effect, had only to conceive, and it Ft 
was accompliſhed. Lay down this principle and Fr 
all difficulty vaniſhes, with reſpect to the formation i 
of the world. We muſt indeed confeſs that the 
manner 1n which all things were created cannot 
be conceived by us: But can we conceive the 


But if, in things that are perfectly obvious, in 
thin 85 4 
* Cie. of the Nat. of the Gods, Book 1. Chap. 8. 
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Wings that are moſt inconſiderable, and with which 
the manner lies 

oncealed from us, is it at all wouderful if we can- 
not conceive the manner of the operation of an 1n- 


aue and moſt powerful Being? It is certainly 


1 much more difficult to conceive that the world 


1 ſhou'd have been indebted for its exiſtence to ac- 
cidental chance, or blind neceſſity; it is indeed ſo 


difficult, that we cannot impute the attempt to 


any man, poſſeſſed of the leaſt principle of wiſ- 
dom. „ 


Laſtly, another objection to the world being 


brought into exiſtence by God, has not more 
weight; which is, that if matter cou'd not produce 
thought or thinking Beings (as we have proved 
above) neither cou'd a thinking Being, ſuch as 
God, produce matter and corporeal ſubſtance. But 
I muſt not every one ſee that there is an infinite 
difference in theſe two ſuppoſitions? For, with 
reſpect to matter, as it is inſenſible and utterly in- 
capable of activity, can any thing be more abſurd 
than to aſcribe to it a power of creating thought, 
A nay of creating the ſmalleſt and moſt inconſidera- 
ble thing? But is there any thing ſurpriſing in this 
principle, that the power of a mind, poſſeſſed of 
infinite wiſdom and power, and whoſe will, as we 
obſerved before, is endowed with a creative energy, 
extends to every thing in the univerſe and conſe- 

quently to the creating of body and matter? Nor 

let it be ſaid, that a Being cannot communicate to 

another what it has not itſelf; for if God has no- 
thing corporeal in his nature, formally, to ſpeak 
3 with the ſehoolmen, yet he has every thing poſſi- 
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ble in his eſſence, cnn or th, or which 
amounts to the ſame thing, he has a power of 
creating it by an exertion of his irreſiſtible will. 1 4 
But the arguments we have hitherto advanced 
on this point, will be conſiderably ſtrengthned 54 Y 
our fourth argument, taken from the conſideration Þ 
of final cauſes: As this argument is of itſelf moſt 3 
convincing and unexceptionable, it is ſo plain and 3 
eaſy of comprehenſion, that it is accommodated to 
the underſtanding of even the moſt ignorant. 
Who does not fee that things countleſs in num- 
ber, the greateſt, the moſt inconſiderable, things 
celeſtial and things terreſtrial, are directed to par- 
ticular ends, and attain them with admirable pro- 
priety ? Before we produce examples of this, we 


| ſhall premiſe a few thoughts to explain what we 2 


mean by the word end, and then illuſtrate the I 
force of this argument. 3 
Firft then, we make this obſervation, with re- 
ſpect to what the word end ſignifies, and it de- 
mands our particular attention, for the whole 
ſtrength of our reaſoning depends on our having a 
clear conception of it. When we fay that any } 
thing is deſigned for a certain end, that it was 
conſtituted with a view to it, the word end does 
not only ſignify the natural effect of the thing pro- 
_ duced, the uſe to which it is applied, but denotes ? 
likewiſe that ſome perſon foreſaw this effect, and 
formed whatever has produced it, with an imme - 
diate deſign to produce it. Thus, when we ſay 
that the end of a garment is to keep the body 
warm, the end of a knife to cut, the end of a houſe 
to afford us a place of habitation, &c. this not on- 
3 ly 8 


1. 
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v ſignifies the effects and the utility of ſuch things, 
ut 410 that there is ſome one who had a previous 
_— that they would be properly adapted 
For producing theſe effects, and made, or appoint- 
Nd others to make them, with that particular in- 
: tention. In like manner when we ſay that the end 
1 pf the eye, is to ſee, of the ear, to hear, of the teeth, 
to bruiſe and divide our food into mall parts, &c. 
(and I believe this is ſo plain a matter that no one 
will deny it) we mean by ſuch expreſſions, that 
There is a moſt wiſe and ſkilful Intelligence who 
z ropoſed to himſelf the producing of thoſe effects, 
and made uſe of theſe organs as the your means 
- Yof accompliſhing them. 
3 Secondly, as in productions of art, the artiſts 
t we are themſelves ſometimes ignorant of the ends for 
which they are intended, but the ends are known 
by thoſe who make uſe of the machines and order- | 
| Fed them to be conſtructed ; in like manner, with 
reſpect to the works of Nature, the immediate a- 
gents are frequently unacquainted with the reaſon 
and ends of their own productions, but thoſe ends 
gare intended by the ſupreme Being, who makes 
Fuſe of the inſtrumentality of others, in order to 
effect them. Thus parents are only immediate 
3 agents, with reſpect to the bringing of their chil- 
dren into Being, by whoſe means their eyes, their 
ears, their teeth and other bodily parts are brought 
forth into light, but are themſelves ignorant of the 
I ends“, and the manner in which theſe effects are 
= produced. 
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1. = 


: Nor. 
133 The meaning of M. Turretine here, ak be, that pa- 
ends, with reſpect to the inſtances in which they are inftru- 
| mental 
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rable propriety 
| haps this was the only inſtance of it, nor, if we 
conſider the matter juſtly, was it ſo wonderful, for 
the ſpunge being full of colours was fo far prepar- 
ed for producing ſuch an effect. But when, with 
reſpect to any production, not merely one, but a 
cCountleſs number of them comes into exifience; at 
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produced. Wherefore we muſt have recourſe to 


another Being, who, in ſuch things, propoſes to 
himſelf the manner and the ends, and has a tho- 


rough knowledge of them; that Being and the 


true cauſe here, is God, the ſupreme Architect, to 
whom the bodies of men owe their exiſtence. 
Thirdly, we acknowledge that it ſometimes, 
nay, frequently comes to paſs, that a very fortu- 
nate event takes place without our having the leaſt 


expectation of it, or making uſe of any means in 


order to produce it. Such is the event which is 
related of a certain Painter, who when he had la- 


boured long, and to no purpoſe, in painting the 


froth of a horſe, getting into a violent paſſion, he 
threw down the ſpunge that he held in his hand 


upon the horſe's mouth, which fell ſo fortunately, 


that it produced an imitation of froth, with admi- 
But this happens rarely; per- 


the ſame time, and all intended to ſerve wiſe ends, 
when the ſtructure of the organs deſigned to pro- 


duce them, is ſingularly ingenious, and when it 
happens, not once and again, but in a perpetual Þ: 


ſucceſſion, and through a long ſeries not only of 


years, but of ages, certainly this multitude of in- 


genious productions, the workmanſhip, their per- 


manency, 


mental to the accompliſhment of this end, do not in the leaſt 
reflect upon it or make it an object of their attention. 
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manency, not only demonſtrate deſign and inten- 
tion in the artiſt, but the greateſt poſſible wiſdom 
and ingenuity——And there are viſible, in the 


A works of nature, ſo many and wonderful inſtances 


of ſuch deſign, that he who from the contempla- 
tion of them is not convinced of the exiſtence of 
an infinitely wiſe and ſkilful Architect, muſt be 


ſunk in utter(darkneſs of underſtanding. An at- 


tempt to enumerate all the particulars of theſe, 


1 would exceed the bounds of poſſibility; We ſhall 


juſt mention a few of them. 


To begin then with the Heavens, there the 


3 Sun is conſpicuous, which, to this lower world, is 
the great principle of light and heat, of all the ya- 
rious beauties we contemplate, of order, of life, 
ol ſuſtenance and fertility — 
Sun, and the earth would aſſume a moſt dreadful 
form; plants, animals and all the race of men 
uould inſtantly vaniſh. Let the Sun approach 


Deprive us of the 


nearer to the earth, and the productions of Na- 


ture would fall viding to its heat: Deſtroy its di- 
urnal motion 
ed of the benefit of its enlivening rays, the viciſſi- 
7 tudes of day and night will immediately ceaſe, 
which point out to mankind the proper times for 
labour and reſt. Deſtroy his annual revolution 
through the ecliptic and ſigns of the Zodiac, and 
the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, ſo extremely favour- 
able to the increaſe of plants and the various kinds 
of fruits, would be no more. 
erial atmoſphere and celeſtial æther, interpoſe be- 


* and the half of the earth is depriv- 


In the place of the 


twixt 


* 


* We ſpeak here in a vulgar ſenſe, which pales no differ- 
ence with reſpe& to our argument. 
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twixt us and the Sun, bodies of an opaque and ſo- 
lid texture, and the effect, with reſpect to us, is 
the ſame, as if the Sun were annihilated. Let | 
meteors, clouds, ſhowers, the winds, &c. be de- | 
ſtroyed, and plants and animals will be deprived * 
of that moiſture and refreſhment, neceſſary to their 
growth and vegetation, To which we may add 
this one obſervation, that the ſyſtem of the world 
which delights us with its beauty, and the admir- . 
able order in which the ſeveral parts of it are diſ- 
poſed, which, although it is ſuſpended in a light 


fluid, utterly deſtitute of power and ſolidity, yet 
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hath continued to exiſt with amazing ſtability, not 
for a ſhort ſeaſon, but many thouſand years. Can 
any one be found to deny that the greateſt fitneſs 
of means to their particular ends is obſervable in all 
theſe appearances, and who. does nat find himſelf 
_ diſpoſed to reverence that divine Mind who hath 
directed them with the moſt excellent wiſdom? 
Confine your contemplations merely to the 
earth, and how evidently and in what a variety 

of reſpects, is it uſeful to animals, more eſpecial- 
ly to mankind? This is fo remarkably the caſe, 
that it is quite plain that it was created, and the 

ſeveral parts of it arranged, entirely on their ac- 
count. For not to ſpeak of thoſe various objects 
of exceeding beauty, of every kind, and of all co- 
lours, which afford the moſt entertaining proſpect, 
can any one be fo blind as not to percave the im- 
5 menſe 


| | North -- | 

* Job f. Gxh Chapter, ver 26, thus beautifully cat this 

idea, He ſtretches out the North over the empty place, and 
hangeth the earth upon nothing.” 
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N 7 itſelf an inexhauſtible ſource, from which, every 
| kind of plants is produced, as likewiſe metals and 


63 
menſe multitude of fruits which the earth conſtant- 
ly brings forth, for the nouriſhment and fupport 
of its inhabitants? For it has 1n itſelf the ſeeds of 
plants innumerable (and could any but an all 
wiſe Contriver depoſit within it theſe ſeeds?) ſome 
of which ſpring up from it of their own accord, 


and afford proviſion for the beaſts of the field; 


others of them, by the cultivation and induſtry of 
mankind, are rendered of a much ſuperior quali- 


; 95 in order to become a more proper and whole- 


ſome ſupport to them. What! Is not the earth 


minerals, which paſſing through an aſtoniſhing 


change, are extremely uſeful, affording the means. 
of preſervation and ſupport, not only to mankind, 
but alſo to inferior animals? Nor do years and Y 
5 the length of its duration deſtroy its fertility, for 
its fruitfulneſs is annually renewed, which pours 
forth for our advantage, new riches——lf the 
earth were more ſolid, and compoſed of harder 
. materials, it could not be opened by the plough, 


at leaſt, it would be a labour of much greater dif- 
| fieulty to the huſbandman : If it were ſofter, it 
could not afford us the means of ſupport, nor ſuſ- 
tain thoſe heavy weights that preſs upon it. Add 
to this, the duration of fountains and rivers, that 
give water to animals, and moiſture and fruitful- 
| neſs to the earth. 'By vapours exhaled from the 
earth and ſeas which float upon its ſurface, con- 
denſed into clouds and falling down in deus and 

| refreſhing ſhowers, theſe fountains and rivers are 
| conſtantly repleniſhed. Here the tops of moun- 


tains 
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it innumerable marks of wiſdom, but they are no 
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tains, covered with ice and ſnow, are of much 


uſe, which when melted, afford likewiſe a noble 


increaſe to rivers, lakes and ſeas, now confined | 
and ſhut up within their channels, which, if they 


were to break through, the earth would, in a 


| ſhort time be overwhelmed by an univerſal inun- 
dation? But if we were now to ſpeak, of the for- 


mation, nouriſhment, increaſe, of the roots, 


branches, leaves, flowers and fruits, of the vari- 


ous plants and trees which clothe the earth; if 


we were to ſpeak of the water, the fire, the air, 
the advantages of which to kuman life are infinite, 


and greater than can be expreſſed; if we were to 


ſpeak of iron and braſs, which we could not want 


without the greateſt inconvenience; if, I ſay, we 


were to ſpeak particularly of theſe and other marks 
of wiſdom that are viſible around us, how would 
it adorn, ftrengthen, illuſtrate and confirm our 
reaſoning 1 in favour of a Deity, taken from a re- 


view of the ſeveral ends and deſigns of his works? 
But becauſe we cannot conſider all the illuſtra- 


tions which lie before us, of this argument, we 
ſhall attend more particularly, to the moſt con- 


vincing of them, and with which we are immedi- 
The whole world contains in 


where to be perceived more numerous, more 


wonderful and aftoniſhing, than in the bodies of 
animals, and more eſpecially in the human body. 


If the mind, in any of its contemplations of the 
works of Nature, obſerves, not a few and incon- 
ſiderable, but a multitude of clear and evident 
ends intended, and accompliſhed by means adapt- 
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ed to the purpoſe, with conſummate and admi- 


rable wiſdom, it is in the ſurvey of every part of 


this ſubject. Take a general view of the outward 
appearance of man, and how are you ſtruck with 


Fits beauty, proportion and harmony! What dig- 


I nity is viſible in his erect form, in which he differs 


from all other animals! He is taught by this, 
that he is conſtituted Lord over the inferior crea- 
tion, and that he was born for the contemplation 
5 of celeſtial Objects. The principal organs of ſenſe, 


as in a citadel, are fituated in his head, that they 


may be ready to perform their ſeveral offices with 
greater care and facility, and may convey to the 
mind the preception of external things. Our arms 
and hands, placed on each ſide of the body, are 
attending miniſters prepared to do for us, with 
the greateſt convenience, all the various ſervices 
by which they can contribute to our aſe. And the 
e- | diſpoſition of the fingers of our hands is ſo proper 
and becoming, that in the opinion of Galen, it 4-25; 
cannot be ſufficiently admired. The legs and feet bl. 
are adapted with ſurpriſing fitneſs, for ſupporting; 
and removing our body from one place to another. 
Let us now examine the groſſer, and more ſo-£- .— ffs * 
lid parts of the body, for inſtance, the bones. 1 

; | it not evident that they are deſigned, like beams 
re as it were, and columns, for ſuſtaining this won fog tote, 
derful frame! But ſhould we enquire why the 
bones are ſo numerous; why they are in ſuch a 
manner diſtributed in parts; why they are ſo 


nicely connected together by joints; if we ſhould | 


! aſk why this or the other bone is of ſuch a parti- 
ö cular ſhape, ſuch a ſize, and placed in ſuch a ſitua- 
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tion; why it begins here and ends there? Men 
very little ſkilled in Anatomy can give clear and 
ſatisfactory anſwers to all theſe enquiries. —— The 
nerves, in the reſemblance of cords, run into each 


other, and are interwoven into every part of the 


human body; they reach from the brain to the 
extremities, that by the impulſe made upon them 
by external objects, and the help of the ſenſati- 
ons produced by it, they may carry the knowledge 


of them to the brain and fo to the mind, the go- 


verning principle, and again may receive and exe- 


cute the commands of the foul, with reſpect to 


moving the ſeveral members of the body into this 
and the oppoſite ſmtuation. The muſcles, like- 


wiſe, a great number of which is diſperſed through 


all the body, lend their aſſiſtance, in obedience to 


the will, in turning the various parts of it in ever 
direction: Even their very names are pointed out 


to us by anatomiſts (this one is called a flexer, 


that one extenſor, another, adductor, a fourth ab- 


ductor) and the particular ends and uſes of each 
diſtinctly deſeribed. The arteries and veins cir- 


culate the blood through the whole body, by which 


it is nouriſhed and ſallained:. Theſe tubes, l mean, 
the nerves, veins and arteries, though of a fine 


and delicate ſtructure, yet are frm and permanent, 


to a degree, which would be quite incredible, were 


we not convinced of it by the univerſal experience 


of mankind. But if we now make a tranfition to 
the nobler parts, which may be called the prinei- 


pal organs of life, to the brain, the heart, the 


hangs, the liver, the ſpleen, inteſtines, &c. What 


traces will we diſcover in them of the moſt exqui- 
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ſite contrivance, and of wiſdom truly divine? But 

to evolve and minutely explain all theſe particulars, 
would afford matter, not for a ſhort Diſſertation, 
but a large volume: We ſhall therefore confine 
our obſervations to four principal points, viſion, 
language, nutrition and generation; for in them 
ſuch a multitude of proofs preſent themſelves of 
the wiſeſt ends accompliſhed by the fitteſt means, 
that the man who does not clearly | perceive them, 


muſt have his underſtanding involved in the thick- 


eſt darkneſs. 


And 1ft. in reſpect to viſion, can any ching more —— — 
aſtoniſhing be conceived, or which contributes . Sie- 

more to our ad vantage, than that the various objects 
which ſurround us, are painted ſo exactly in our 


eyes, that we perceive their ſize, figure, ſituation, 


motion, reſt and their various colours, without 
any confuſion, without any labour, nay, with a 


quickneſs and facility extremely pleaſing to us. 

Where will you find a painter ſo ſkilful and friend- _ 
ly to us, as to paint pictures ſo exact and of the 
moſt perfect beauty, every ſucceſſive moment? 


And it is quite evident, that neither the objects 


themſelves, moſt of whom are utterly deſtitute of 


reafon, nor ourſelves, who are perfectly ignorant 


| of the art, have the leaſt power in producing theſe 


exquilite effects This obſervation is general: But 
who can ſufficiently wonder at the ſtriking marks 
of deſign, conſpicuous in contemplating the ſtruc- 


ture of our eyes? For firſt, they are ſituated in 


the higheſt Part of the body, © like watchmen, 
wa Sc „that taking in a greater variety of 
7 2 objects, 

* Cic. of the Nat. of the Gods. Book | ii. Chap. 66. 


68 


objects, they may be better qualified for the diſ- 
charge of their office:“ Then, they are placed in 
ſockets of bone to defend them from harm, to 
which end alſo the eye-brows, eye-lids and hair 
with which they are provided, are intended for a 
protection to them, but in ſuch a manner that we 
can open or ſhut our eye-lids at pleaſure. 
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rounded by nerves and muſcles, by whoſe aid we 
can either raiſe or depreſs them, can turn them to 
the right hand or the left. And particularly, of 
what various coats and humours do they conſiſt, 
diſpoſed with ſuch contrivance, that the leaſt 
change in them is inſtantly prejudicial to viſion ? 


And, which is perfectly aſtoniſhing, though the 
rays of light paſs through both our eyes, yet ob- 


jects do not appear to us double, but ſingle, as 
they are in nature“. 


Nor E. 


* The rays of light paſſing through the eyes, from any ex- 


ternal object, form on each retina a diſtin image, and yet 


theſe images produce in the mind the perception of but a ſingle 
Opticians have endeavoured to inveſtigate the cauſe 


object 
to which this is to be aſcribed Some have alleged, that in 
infancy, objects appear to us double, but that experience cor- 
rects the miſtake, and by the power of habit, prevents the 


mind from forming, with reſpect to them, a deceitful judg- 


ment Others, ſuppoſe that it is owing to an union of the 
optic nerves z whilſt a third ſet are of opinion, that it proceeds 
from a ſympathetic influence betwixt particular fibres of theſe 


inſtruments of viſion and points in the brain correſponding to 
them, which act in ſuch perfect union, that when one is affect- 


ed, the very ſame impreſſion, as it were, is made upon the 
other We may admire, but probably, will never be able 


clearly to comprehend, the exquiſite contrivance of this moſt 
ſtriking phenomenon cf Nature, 


poſed 


But our 
eyes are likewiſe ſlippery and moveable, and ſur- 


Laſtly, the oe bong. diſ- 
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poſed in this manner, how comes it to paſs, that 
there are two kinds of bodies in the world, one lu- 
cid, from which the light is generated, the other 
tranſparent through which it is tranſmitted to us? 
Whoever attends to theſe particulars, with due 
care, will certainly find in them, abundant evi- 


.dence of that infinite Wiſdom which he can never 


ſufficiently celebrate and admire. 
In like manner as to language, can the mind i- 
magine any thing more wonderful, than that by 
the gentleſt motion of che air, we ſhould be able 
to communicate our thoughts to others? With- 


out this, man could have no ſoctety with his fel?- 


low-creatures. But if the thing itſelf is fo aſtoniſh- 
ing, how amazing is the manner in which it is 


accompliſhed ? For if a thin medium is neceſſary, 

in order, by its agitation, to produce ſound, be- 
hold the circumambient air, by which that moſt 
' uſeful end is admirably accompliſhed. 
| of bellows are neceſſary, if we may thus ſpeak, 
do draw in and return the air, are not our lungs 
excellently fitted for the purpoſe ?. If it is alſo ne- 


ceſſary that the air ſhould admit of extremely va- 
rious and different modifications, that various 


ſounds and modulations of the voice may be pro- 
duced; 
throat, the palate, the tongue, the lips and the 


with what exquiſite ingenuity are the 


teeth fitted for this? Beſides, if there is occaſion 


for an aperture to convey the voice into the mind 


of thoſe we ſpeak to, can any thing be thought of, 
more convenient, or better iccommodared to fwch 
a purpoſe, than the ſtructure of the ear? Theſe 
wiſe contrivances of Nature will ſeem more ſur- 

F 3 priſing, 
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priſing, if we conſider the great variety of words, 


and conſequently of ſounds, that are made uſe of 
in the different languages that are ſpoken; and 


what a multitude of tones there are and combina- 
tions of tones in our ſeveral modes of converſati- 
on and in muſick: And yet thoſe innumerable 


ſounds and diverſity of tones are accompliſhed in a 
wonderful manner, by different concuſſion and 


NEarOns of the alr. 


The next point to be conſidered, is ; nutrition, 
Is it 


not admirable that a machine ſo extremely deli- 
me, = Cate as the human body, and ſubject to perpetual 
1 3 A 

. and drink, acquire new ſtrength and be preſerved 


„ſhould continually, by the help of meat 


in being for ſo many years? How wonderful is the 


bounty of Nature, in providing ſuch a variety of 
ſubſtances for our ſupport, ſo great an abundance 


of fruits, herbs and every kind of food, which con- 


tribute not only to our uſe, but pleaſure? Is it 


not truly ſurpriſing, that whilſt we are conſtantly 


under a neceſſity to eat and drink, which of itſelf 


muſt be very troubleſome, we are furniſhed with 


the moſt powerful feelings to excite us to ſupply 


it, the pleaſing enjoyment we have in gratifying 
our appetites of hunger and thirſt, and the very 
painful ſenſations we are affected with, on our not 
being able to procure the means of their indul- 


gence? And as it is neceſſary that various kinds of 
food ſhould be received into our bodies, 
to their ſupport, the mouth is prepared, through 
which they may conveniently. paſs into the fto- 
mach and inteſtines which are fitted for the ſame 


in order 


Paper 


> 
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ing it. 


for reſpiration, the other for taking in our food, 


the inveſtigation of anatomiſts. | 
this imperfect deſcription is abundantly ſufficient 


71 
And as our food muſt be divided into . 


rpoſe. 


the ſmalleſt parts, we are furniſhed with teeth, — 3 


ſome to cut and others to bruiſe it; the tongue allo. —2 


is formed to move and place it conveniently for the; —— 


action of the teeth; the ſaliva likewiſe for a n . 
ſtant ſupply of which, we are furniſhed with lym 
phatick glands, 1s admirably prepared for diſſolv- 

But as our food in its paſlage through the 


throat, might be hurtful to our breathing, by 


ſtopping up its paſſage, how nice is the contriv- 
ance viſible in the formation of the throat, which 


is provided with two diſtinct canals, the one fitted 


the former of which, when we ſwallow, is ſhut 
up by a cover (called the epiglottis) with excellent 
wiſdom fitted for the uſe. Again, as our food can- 


not be chewed by the mouth into parts ſufficiently of 
ſmall, a new and moſt powerful diſſolvent is pro- 


vided 'in the ftamach, which, when not fur- 


niſhed with meat, excites in us a keen and lively 


ſenſe of want, but when ſupplied with it, whets 


our appetite and encreaſeth the pleaſure which a- 


riſeth from its gratification, But in what man- 

ner our food is changed into chyle, and the chyle 1 
is converted into blood, and the blood paſſes and  - 
repaſſes through the arteries and veins,. theſe and 7 
other things belonging to the ſubject, we leave to 

In the mean time, 


to excite our admiration of the ſtupendous wiſdom 


of the great Architect, viſible | in this art of his 


works. 


F 


| Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, Nor is leſs wonderful contrivance per- 
ceivable in the original formation of our ſpecies. 


As the moſt obvious deligr is apparent in ſup- 


' porting and preierving every ſingle individual, 


can any one ſay that ir is leſs viſible in preſerving 


and propagating the kind to which it belongs ? 
Is it not evident to all, that the difference of the 
ſexes, and thoſe particulars in their frame which 
conſtitute it, are immediately contrived for theſe 
very ends ? Add to this, the equal num ber of 


males and females produced in every diffe e pe- 


riod ', their mutual inclination for each other, and 


: pleaſure ariſing from the indulgence of it; the for- 
mation of the fætus, and the manner in which it 


E nouriſhed in the womb, the milk with which 


its mother is provided to ſupport it, the care and 


0 affection implanted in the hearts a parents for 


their offspring, &c. Blind, worſe than blind, muſt 
that man be, who in theſe, and many other marks 


of contrivance of the fans kind, 1s not ſtruck with 
a conviction of the infinite wildoomn of God 
But thoſe obſervations we have made,. with re- 


ſpect to man, adapting our arguments to the dif. 


ference of the ſubjects, are applicable to other ani- 


mals, nay to plants and trees, as would be evi- 


dent from a particular examination of them: For 


Nors. a 

It appears from the moſt exact calculations of thoſe ako 
have turned their attention to this matter, that the number of 
males born into the world, with reſpect to females, is as thir- 
teen to twelve——This, making allowance for the extraordi- 
nary caſualties to > which men are expoſed, from the particular 


circumſtances in which they are placed, will reduce the com- 


pariſon to as near a degree of equality as a matter of this kind 
can 1 poſſibly admit of. 


in 
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in them ends not leſs wiſe are diſcernible, and 
means not leſs fit, in order to accomplith them: 
All which are ſo many unexceptionable demonſtra- 
tions of the exiſtence of a Deity. 

What can Atheiſts advance, in order to invali- 
date the force. of this argument? Will they ſay, 
that thoſe things were not intended for ſuch uſes, 
but that being accidentally ſo formed, theſe uſes 
were of courſe made of them. This was the an- 
ſwer of the Epicureans, as Lucretius informs us, 
Book iv. ver. 832, 833. 


But now avoid heir Froſs miſtake who teach 
The limbs were made for work, a uſe for each, &c. 
caz zen. 


But can any thing be ſaid more deeply 8 with 
the ſignature of folly ? Were we to ſpeak, even of 
a ſingle thing, in which no marks of deſign were 
diſcovered, this anſwer, with reſpect to it, could 
give no ſatisfaction: But when we ſpeak of not a 
few or inconſiderable, but of things innumerable, 
full of the niceſt contrivance, who would not con- 
| fider ſuch a ſubterfuge as perfectly ridiculous ? 
When we perceive a clock, made up of various 
wheels, and internal parts, by which the hours and 
minutes are pointed out,” could any one venture to 
ſay, that it was not formed for that very purpoſe? 
Would he pretend, that the clock, being made 
ſome how, without any deſign, was then applied 
to the uſe "of informing us of the hours? Could he 
have the leaſt particle of wiſdom who would en- 


| tertain ſuch a perſuaſion ? But it is not a leſs in- 


ſtance of folly to ſay, that the eye was not made 
LI ſeeing; but that, being produced as it is, by 


mere 
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mere chance, we apphed it to ſuch a uſe; that the 
ear was not made for hearing; but, being ſo fram- 
ed by accident, we found out the purpoſe which 
it is uſeful to ſerve. If chance has produced ſuch 
aftoniſhing effects, why has it loſt its power, and 
can now exhibit nothigg like them? And if fo 
many things have received their exiſtence from 
chance; why do they not likewiſe periſh by chance ? 
But theſe marks of deſign have continued in a 
_ countleſs multitude of individuals, "= a ſpace 
of many thouſand years. POS 

Atheiſts give another anſwer to what has been 
advanced: They ſay, that all thoſe marks of de- 
ſign in the world, we have mentioned, owe their 
exiſtence to natural cauſes; that Nature itſelf is 
the cauſe of them, and therefore there is no ne- 
ceſſity to rife in our enquiries to any ſuperior cauſe, 
ſuch as God——Put this anſwer is ſo far from 
weakening or invalidating, m the leaſt, the argu- 
ment we have advanced, taken from the ends per- 
ceivable, in the conſtitution of things, that it ra- 
ther affords us an opportunity of more particular- 

ly ſtrengthening and confirming it. Let them 
then inform us what they underſtand by Nature: 
Do they underſtand by it the parts of matter, for 
inſtance, the ſeveral parts of our bodies, which 
they ſuppoſe have formed and arranged them 

ſelves? But can a thought, more abſurd than this, 
enter into the human mind? For according to this 
hypotheſis, theſe parts muſt have exiſted before 
| they actually did exiſt : They muft have been en- 
dowed with exquiſite wiſdom before they had a 
Being. And who, I beſeech you,: endowed the 
various 
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various parts of our bodies, the bones, nerves, 
fleſh, nails, &c. or the matter of which they 
conſiſt, with ſo much wiſdom, as to be able to 
produce the wonderful frame of the human bo- 
dy? Where did all theſe parts of the matter that 
conſtitutes them take counſel, when they formed 
ſuch an admirable piece of workmanſhip ? But per- 
haps they will aſſert, that this creative power was 
lodged in the more ſubtle parts of the blood, and 
animal ſpirits. But how. did theſe minute parts, 
which in groſs, were utterly deſtitute of know- 
ledge, when reduced to a more ſubtle ſtate attain 
to ſuch acquiſitions of wiſdom? Beyond doubt, 
the fine parts of matter, whatever variety they 
may paſs through of motion and figure, are not 
better fitted to give birth to theſe excellent produc- 
tions, than the groſſer parts of it. Or will they 
ſay that the thinking principle in us, whatever it 
is, has created, and continues to give exiſtence to 
all theſe productions we ſpeak of? But we are ig- 
norant of the conſtitution of our bodily frame; 
how then could we be the authors of it? We are 
ignorant of the mechaniſm of viſion, ſpeech, nutri- 
tion and generation; what right have we then to 
_ aſcribe it to ourſelves? When we move our arm, 
can we tell how that motion is accompliſhed ? Do 
we know, or have we any conception, where the 
ſeat is of the animal ſpirits? Do we know what 
tubes they are to paſs through, what nerves or 
muſcles are to be affected by them, and the man- 
ner in which it is accompliſhed? If we do not, 
who will preſume to ſay, that their formation is to 


be are to us? Will they lay that our parents. 
| at 
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at the time they were the means of our exiſtence, 
concerted and regulated theſe matters? But our 
parents were as ignorant of them as ourſelves ; 
and thought no more of the ſtiucture of this won- 
derful machine, than the engraving inſtruments, 
files and mallets, think of the ſtatue formed by 
their aſſiſtance. It only therefore remains for them 
to plead, that by Nature they underſtand the 
whole world. But if the parts themſelves which 
conſtitute our bodies, or of which they are com- 
poſed, were quite inſufficient for their contrivance 
and formation; how ſhall external bodies, whether 
near or remote; how ſhall matter, whether celeſ- 
tial or terreſtrial, of whatever figure or diſpoſition, 
be the original framer of ſuch a work? Where- 
fore they mean nothing rational by the term Na- 
ture; or they muſt underſtand by it, that wiſe 
Being, nay, infinitely wiſe, powerful and benevo- 
lent, whom we call GOD “. 
How much more agreeable to reaſon was the 
conduct of Galen, the celebrated Philoſopher and 
Phyſician, as appears from his book concerning 
the uſe of the ſeveral parts of the human body; 
| who, whilſt he is enumerating their various ends, 
is ſo ſtruck with admiration, on contemplating ſuch 
marks of wiſdom, that he is hurried as it were by 
the ſtrength of his feelings into an extaſy, and does 
not ſpeak with the calmneſs of a TAIOPHEr, but 


* W faith Seneca, 5 done all this for me. 5 


are ignorant that whilſt you ſpeak in this manner, you ſub- 


ſtitute another word for the name of God. For what is Na- 
ture elſe but God and divine reaſon, infuſed into the world and 
5 its parts. Seneca of Benef. Bock iv. chap. 8. 
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with the ardent emotion of an Enthuſiaſt? There 


are a variety of paſſages which illuſtrate this in the 


whole of the performance of Galen, + but we omit 


quoting them, for the ſake of brevity. But neither 


Plato in his Timeus, nor Ariſtotle in his book 


concerning the parts of animals, are ſilent with 


reſpect to the aſtoniſhing wiſdom, and proofs of 


the moſt evident deſign, diſcoverable in the works 
of nature, but more particularly in the animal 


frame. The ſame remark may be made with 
; propriety of the Stoicks, and other antient Philoſo- 


phers. But if the obſervations that were made on 
this point, when anatomy and the whole of natu- 


ral philoſophy were ſo very imperfectly under- 
ſtood; with how much greater clearneſs ſhou'd we 


both think and ſpeak concerning it, now that theſe 


| ſciences have been ſo greatly improved by the 
help of experiments, diſſections, and the diſcove- 


ries made by teleſcopes, to which the Antients, 


with their utmoſt diligence and 8 were he 


tire ſtrangers 2 

And this is our fourth argument taken from the 
conſideration of the ſeveral ends intended by the 
conſtitution of things, which, as it is exceedingly 
ſtrong and accommodated to every capacity, as 
was before mentioned, fo it comprehends in it al- 
moſt every other argument. For what is wiſdom, 


but the purſuit of the beſt and moſt excellent ends 


by the fitteſt means? But whatever there is in the 


+ Galen has highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by all his productions, 
but more eſpecially, that one which he hath entitled, Of the 
uſe of the parts,” for the whole of the ſeventeen Books which 


explain that fubje&, are nothing elſe but a perpetual hymn of 
praiſe to the great Creator. 
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works of God which diſcovers the ingenious contri- 
vance of an artiſt, and manifeſts his wiſdom, is 
juſtly included in the above argument. But to 


place this ſubject in a ſtill clearer light, we ſhall . 
conſider a few others of the works of God and 
briefly deduce arguments from them, which, if 


not entirely new, we ſhall at leaſt place 1 in a new 
youre of view. 
We ſhall then draw our fifth argument from the 


original of motion------For either motion is eſſential 
to matter or it is not. That it is eſſential to mat- 
ter no one hath aſſerted; for if it was, no part of 


matter cou'd ever be at reſt, which is plainly in- 
conſiſtent with experience, and our idea of matter, 
If it is not eſſential to matter, then matter has not 


motion of itſelf, therefore it muſt have been de- 
rived to it from ſomething external. But from 
whence was it derived? From what cauſe did 


matter receive it? Perhaps you will ſay it was al- 


ways an inſeparable property of it. But if fo, then 
motion muſt have been natural and eſſential to 


matter: The contrary of this we have demonſtra- 
ted. Neither cou'd matter poſſibly be the cauſe 


of motion to itſelf: For how cou'd matter, in a 


ſtate of reſt and void of all activity, create motion 
in itſelf? By what cou'd it be produced ? Cou'd 


motion ariſe from the nothing of motion, if we 


may ſo ſpeak ? Certainly no more, than thought 
cou'd be produced, from the nothing of thought, 
and being from the nothing of being; unleſs an 
' adequate cauſe be ſuppoſed to exiſt. It remains 


therefore, that motion was impreſſed upon mat- 


ter by ſome external cauſe : And no other fit cauſe 
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can bg thought of, but God. And this neceſſity 
ol a firſt mover hath been acknowledged by Ari- 


ſtotle ; he calls him the © + firſt mover, nimmſel 
moveable.” 


The origin of the human minds affords the ſub- 


ject of our ſixth argument. As we have ſaid e- 


nough above, concerning the texture of the human 
body; proofs, neither fewer in number, nor leſs 

conſiderable in ſtrength, may undoubtedly be col- 
lected from attending to the conſtitution of the hu: 


man mind. And indeed, to ſpeak directly of their 
| origin, the minds of men have either exiſted from 


eternity, or they were produced by the generation 


of the body, or the minds of the parents gave be- 
ing to the minds of their-children ; or laſtly, they 


were created by a ſupreme Being, In conſidering 


our ſecond argument, we have proved, that they 
cou'd not be eternal. That the generation of the 


body produced them, cannot be conceived : For 
then the effect wou'd be more excellent than its 
cauſe. Then a Being, highly diſtinguiſhed and of 

admirable intelligence, wou' d be formed by a blind 
and unintelligent cauſe ; a cauſe which bears neither 


reſemblance or proportion to it. But neither cou'd e 4 
the minds of the parents give being to the minds 1 
of their children. For where cou'd they receive „ — 


power to communicate exiſtence to Beings ſo dif r= 
ferent and quite independent of them? They are e. 


Pros 1 
indeed inſtruments, made uſe of in the production r ee i 
of ſuch minds; but if it is by them they were O 2 1 


riginally formed, it follows of courſe, that they 


muſt be endowed with infinite Power and with in- 


+ Ariſt. Metaph: 
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finite wiſdom; not to take notice, that, on this 
ſuppoſition, che cauſe wou'd often be leſs perfect 
than the effect, for the minds of children are fre- 
quently ſuperior to thoſe of their parents. Where- 


fore on examining attentively all theſe particulars, 


we muſt conclude that the human mind derives 


its exiſtence from no other cauſe, than God. 


Our ſeventh argument, which is exceedingly 


ſtrong, is deduced from the union of mind with | ? 


body; of this union we have indeed a ſenſible ex- 
perience; but the cauſe and manner of it we can 
account for in no other way than by tracing them 
up to God, the firſt great cauſe of all things. For 


when we examine our frame, we perceive two 


kinds of Beings, quite different in their nature, 


but connected together, by the cloſeft and moſt in- 
timate bond. Here, we perceive the machine 
Called the human bedy formed with the utmoſt 
ingenuity ; there, the thinking principle, by which 
we underſtand, will, judge, reaſon, love and hate; 


by which we are conſcious to the feelings of grief, 


joy, deſire and other ſenſations, and affections of | z 
the ſame kind. That theſe two ſubſtances are 


exceedingly different in their nature, is very evi- 


dent, from the attentive conſideration of both. 


For in body we can diſcover nothing but extenſion 


and the properties and accidents which are peculiar 


to it. In mind we obſerve nothing but Ideas, 


_ perceptions, judgments, reaſonings, ſenſations, de- 


fires, &c. which have not the leaſt reſemblance to 
extenſion. How comes it to paſs then that two 
things differing ſo eſſentially from each other, are 
ſo intimately united? How comes it to paſs that on 

certain 
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certain exertions of the will, particular motions are 
produced in the body, and again, that on certain 
motions of our body we experience particular in- 
ward ſenſations, ſome of them pleaſant, others diſ- 
agreeable? If we are in a healthful ſtate, all theſe 
effects are produced with the greateſt poſlible eaſe, 
exactneſs and permanency, and with reſpect to 
many of them indeed we are quite unconſcious, 
and have not the leaſt knowledge of the manner 
in which they are accompliſned. Their reality is 
certain from conſciouſneſs, and experience; but 
the cauſe and manner of them, if we confine our 
Ideas within the circle of human power, is altoge- 
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ther inexplicable. For what connection is there in 
nature, betwixt theſe motions and thoughts? What” 
is the power and energy by which motion is able 
bol itſelf to produce thought, and thought to pro- 
. duce motion? Who, for example, can conceive 
L | how it happens that a pin, which is beyond all 


3 || compariſon of leſs value than our minds, ſhou'd be ip 
able to create pain to us, and conſequently diſturb 4 
f |! ourenjoyment, to a certain degree? And on the. 4 
& bother hand, that other bodies, v. g. certain kinds 1 
- of meats, W flowers ſhou'd be the means J 
5 b of exciting in us pleaſing ſenſations? It is beyond 1 
1doubt that all thoſe things, if we think clearly on 1 
|? the ſubject, cannot be of themſelves, and therefore bs 
„can proceed from no other cauſe than the author |: 
- Bl of our nature, denominated GOD. | 
0 The Ideas "of which we have an inward conſci- : f 
0 ouſneſs, furniſh us with our eighth argument. 1 
e | which is not leſs convincing than thoſe we have bi 
n Þ hitherto urged: Such are the Ideas of all theſe 4 
m G objects 9 
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objects conveyed to us by the eye, or of which, 
formerly perceived in this way, we have a remem- 
brance; ſuch are our Ideas of numbers and of 
quantity, and likewiſe our univerſal Ideas, and a 
multitude of others. And indeed are not theſe 
moſt remarkable Beings, thoſe elegant pictures 
that are continually revolving in our minds, and to 
which we give ſuch and ſo many names, perfectly 
aſtoniſhing? For, firſt, we have innumerable Ideas, 
which repreſent to us every ſpecies of things, ſub- 
 flances, modes, ſpirits, bodies, celeſtial objects, 
terreſtrial, univerſal, ſingle, & e. Not even infinity 
ttelf, that grand object is concealed from our 
knowledge, for if we have not a perfect and ade- 
quate, we have at leaft a clear Idea of it. Se- 
cond, they are maſt real exiſtences. With reſpect 
to their Objects, which are external, we may 
ſometimes have a doubt of their-exifenct; ; but of 
the exiftence and abſolute reality of our Ideas 
themſelves. we can have no doubt. To what has 
no being there can belong neither properties, nor 
affections, but our Ideas are endowed with pro- 
perties which have a real exiſtence i in the mind, by 


contemplating which and comparing them toge- 1 


ther we obtain the knowledge of thoſe axioms, 
thoſe primary ſelf evident 0 * the ſame thing 
cannot exiſt and not exiſt; the whole is greater |? 


Mo EKR. OP 
* The language which our Author here ls us of a re- 


ſpect to Ideas, was common to him with other Philoſophers of 


eiſtinguiſhed reputation The miſtakes they fell into con- 
cerning this matter have been pointed out and confuted in the 
36ſt convincing manner by the 1 ingenious Doctor Reid. 
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than its part; If from equal things you take away 
equal things, the remainder will be equal,“ &c. 
Third. Thoſe Ideas and the axioms that ariſe 
from them, are quite independent. of us, we can 
not poſſibly change them at pleaſure; when we 
underſtand the terms, they neceſſarily and irreſiſti- 


| bly extort our aſſent. Fourth. The influence of 


theſe truths is not confined to any particular coun- 


try or time, they are as univerſally received by the 


Chineſe and Indians, as by the Gauls and Germans, 


nor were they leſs certain four thouſand years ago 
than they are at this preſent day. Wherefore they 
are not only abſolutely real, as we know from in- 


ternal conſciouſneſs, but they are univerſal, eternal, 
unchangeable, which no mortal, whether prince or 


ſubject, whether Philoſopher or Barbarian, can 
change at will, Fifth. Moreover (which is a new 


wonder) we are continually ſupplied with the ſhops 


and ſtorebouſes of theſe Ideas; in ſome men they 
are better and more richly filled, in others more 
ſparingly furniſhed. From hence we can call them 
forth at pleaſure. In obedience to our call they 
inſtantly attend; and in proportion to the ſtrength 


of our memory, which is the name by which theſe 


ſtorehouſes are called, they attend, with an eaſe, 
regularity and good order quite aſtoniſning. I aſk 
then, who conſtantly preſents to our mind theſe 


excellent pictures, thoſe innumerable reſemblances 


of things? Who is the former of them? For it is 
more than evident that not their objects, moſt of 
whom are inanimate and deſtitute of reaſon, it is 


evident that neither we ourſelves, oi other men 
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and fo ſeaſonably, to gratify our will? Who hath 
communicated, -and continues to communicate 
them to all the reſt of mankind, of every age and 
country, as well as to us? Who hath provided for 
us thoſe wonder ful ſtorehouſes (whatever they are 
and wherever ſituated) and teacheth us their uſe? . 

No other, ſurely no other, than the author of hu- 

man nature, no other than God himſelf. 

Conſcience ſupplies us with our ninth argument, 
by whote admonitions, ſtings and reproaches, nay 
threats and tortures, we become miſerable on the 
commiſſion of vice, and which prepares for a vir- 
tuous and becoming courſe of action the ſweeteſt 

delight. And indeed, whence ariſe thoſe natural 
 fentiments of juſtice and injuſtice, impreſſed on the 
minds of all men? Who is the teacher that thus 
conſtantly inftructs us in all the particulars of our 
duty? Nay, who is this internal judge who has 
1ach power over us, as to paſs ſentence on our 
actions, in the deepeſt receſſes of the heart, and 
Who, il we are conſcious of guilt, torments _ 
with the moſt excruciating ſtings; if innocent, re- 
wards us with the moſt pleaſing enjoyment; and 
thus affects us, when there is even nd. witneſs to 
our conduct, and we have nothing either to hope 
or fear from men? Surely all this can be aſcribed 
only to God our Maker. But becauſe this. branch - 
of the ſubject belongs to another place, we do not | 
deſcend here to a minute conſideration of it. 

Our tenth argument is this, in which, if it flood 
alone, there wou'd be leſs force, but added to thoſe 
already advanced, helps conſiderably 20 confirm 
them. It is taken from the agreement of the na- 

| tions 


vation, that all or at leaſt the greateſt part of the 


in the belief of certain Divinities, and in Ts 
ing a particular form of religions; „What nation Z\-<-- -» 


Deity ought. to be the Object of its adoration 2 
though ignorant of thoſe N ſentiments . 5 


author frequently takes notice of the weight, Which 


ſays he, abſtracted from any inſtitution, cuſtom, = 
or law, there is an eſtabliſhed opinion and firm || 
| conſent of all even to a man, with reſpect to this : | 


matter, we ought to be perſuaded that there are 


ture, or rather born with us into the world.” The 
| ſame author elſwhere explains himſelf farther- on 
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tions in the world, if not of them all without ex- 
ception, yet undoubtedly of the greateſt part of 


them, in the acknowledgement of a God. For it 
is not a little ſtrange, and very worthy of obſer- 


nations whom we know, the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, 


Greeks, Romans, even the Chineſe, the Perſians, 
Sarmatians, &c. however they might have differ- 


ed in their other cuſtoms and manners, yet agreed 1 

. * 
bi. 
7 


is there, ſays Cicero t, or what race of men, which F pi, 5 


independent of all inſtruction, has not me previ ww 


ous knowledge of the Gods ? There | is no nation — iN 


wild, ſo uncivilized, the ſame author obſerves i = 


another place, which is not convinced that ſome dA eee, 1 
— 


which it ought to entertain of him.” The ſame 


the argument taken from univerſal conſent, ought 
to have in confirming to us this truth, t © As, 


Gods, ſince ſuch a belief is implanted in us by na- 


this ſubject. * But unleſs it were a matter clearly | 
percaved. and apprehended by us, this opinion 


+ Cic. of the Nat. of the Gods. Book i. Chap. 16. 
7 Ibid. Book i. Chap. 27. * Ibid. Book ii. Chap. 2. 
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wou'd not be fo unſhaken, nor wou'd it be con- 
firmed by the length of time, nor have grown. 
old with the ages and generations of men. 
| For we fee that time deſtroys other opini- 
ons which are vain and unſupported by truth. 
For who believes that a Hippocentaur, or a Chi- 
mera, ever had an exiſtence? For time obliterates 
imaginary opinions, but confirms the judgments of 
nature.” And + Seneca thus ſpeaks with propriety. 
We conſider it to be an evidence in favour of 
, any truth, if all men agree with reſpect to it: 
=— That there are Gods, we collect from this, among 


p 
* C- C 


= e e, - other arguments, that there is a natural ſentiment 
infuſe 

—— - Infuſed into the breaſt of every man concerning 
WE their exiſtence, nor is there any nation ſo utterly 
| 7 
. = deſtitute of laws and good morals, as not to be 


— . 7˖ , m ̃7² vu! 


ee Fonvinced that there are ſome GOD 8. 
For if none but a people rude and ignorant of 


letters, acknowledged a God, it might be imputed 


1 to their i ignorance; on the other hand, if none but 
poliſhed nations, among whom the ſciences have 
arrived at perfection, were of this opinion; it 
might be conſidered as an ingenious invention 
of ſome of their Philoſophers. Again, if ſuch a 
notion prevailed only in particular periods of time, 
it might be looked upon, as peculiar to them. 

But when we ſte that all, or almoſt every people, 
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del rude, as poliſhed ; when we perceive that 

1 all ages, of which we have any account, conſpired 
in the ſame belief, we certainly cannot but be 

perſuaded, that it is derived from nature, that is, 


either from the perſuaſive arguments in favour of | 


a Deity, or from ſome antient danon, handed 
+ Senec. gil. © 


down 
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down from the firſt inhabitants of the earth; or 4. ul. 


ceived as ſuch, they muſt have no inconſiderable 
influence in confirming this moſt important truth. 


ſent, of which we ſpeak, is not univerſal, as we 


Brazilians, Canadians, Cafrarians and others, who 

on our firſt intercourſe with them, had no know- 

| ledge of a Deity, For not to mention, that the 
accounts we have of the atheiſtical opinions of theſe 
nations, cannot be quite depended on, as the cele- 

brated Divine John Lewis Fabricius has demon- 
ſtrated, + we do not inſiſt, in this argument, upon 
the conſent of all nations, without exception, but 
only of the greateſt part of them.“ The diſſent of SC eee, 


very little conſequence. On the other hand it jr ol 

very Forthy of obſervation, and very honourable” 1 
to our ſentiments of religion, that in proportion as 
any people have excelled in wiſdom and under- 

ſtanding, their ideas of the ſupreme Being have 

been more ſtedfaſt and accurate. 


few Philoſophers among the antients and moderns, 4 


| who are reported to have denied the exiſtence of == 5 5 


22 FD 
God. For is it wonderful, that as there are mon- . 


mankind who ſhut their eyes againſt this moſt e- 
vident truth? Not to obſerve here, that many 
reproach of AER. Fab. Arg page 119. et fol, 


[x > K. N o - 8 * EE. 6 3 | 
NA. $9 3 3 , 9 3 eee nn . . 
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from God himſelf. Which ever of theſe be te- 
ceived as fact, and much mort if they are all re- 


And, let it not be here objected, that this con- 


are told that there are certain nations, ſuch as the 
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a few, the moſt uncultivated, is an exception LARS 2 25 
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Nor, can Atheiſts oppoſe to this argument, thoſe . F 


ſters in nature, ſo likewiſe there ſhou'd be ſome of 


+ See among his works, his apology for mankind againſt the 


antient 
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antient Philoſophers, Socrates for inſtance, were 
accounted Atheiſts, for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe they rejected thoſe fabulous notions that were 
generally received, with reſpect to the GODS. 
Nor can it be objected to our reaſoning on the- 
EE preſent point, that Polytheiſm and many other 
| eu, -+-- pernicious errors, have generally prevailed from 


* Feet, 
even the moſt remote antiquity, and in almoſt every 


nation in the earth. For it is well known that the 
E among the Gentiles acknowledged one ſu- 


A 


preme God, on whom all the other Deities were 


dependent; and that they ridiculed the filly notions 
of the vulgar relating to religious matters. Add 
to this, that there were various kinds of Po- 
Iytheiſm, ſome ſpecies of it being received in one 
country, and a different kind of it in another. But 
amidſt theſe various miſtakes, a perſuaſion concern- 
ing a Divinity prevailed With a permanent influ- 
ence: The power of which belief is evident from 
this circumſtance, that men choſe rather to pay 
adoration, to deceaſed mortals, nay to animals, 
plants, and the meaneſt productions of nature, 
rather than not acknoviedge the exiſtence of fone 
GOD. | 
4 Having thus demonſtrated, by a variety of ar- 
guments, the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, one 
reflection muſt greatly heighten our eſteem of this 
moſt important truth, which 1s, the great benefit 
reſulting from it, not only to every individual, but 
to the whole of human fociety. For firſt, with 
| reſpect to individuals, can there be any thing bet- 
ter or more deſirable to every man, than that the 
world in which We live, ſhouꝰd be ſubjeck to the 
WS. N | _ dominion, 
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dominion, of an infinitely good, an infinitely wiſe 


and powerful governour, who careth for us with 


a parental affection, and to whoſe aſhſtance we can 


fly in all our dangers and neceſſities? On the other 
hand, how miſerable is the condition of the Atheiſt, 


who thinks that every thing js involved in blind 


chance, who has no hope, no conſofation under 
the misfortunes of life, who therefore muſt be ex- 

poſed to perpetual doubts, and to perpetual anxi- 
_ eties? Men of ſuch principles may be compared to 
perſons ſailing in a veſſel, toſſed about hither and 


thither, by the winds and rempeſts, without the aſſiſt- 


ance and direction of a pilot. But with reſpect to us, 
happy are we indeed, whoſe veſſel is guided by a 
moſt ſkilful and a moft vigilant Pilot, under whoſe 


management our navigation through life muſt be 


exceedingly pleaſant, provided we do not injure 


ourſelves, or (whigh wicked men do) fink our veſſel 


through folly, for no care is omitted by our Su- 


preme Governour, in order to its _—y and pre- 


ſervation. 


But as the exiſtence of God i is of the greateſt 
advantage to every particular man, it is likewiſe 


ſo to the whole of ſociety. For if you take away 


the belief of a Deity, you take away the nobleſt 
ſupport of faith, juſtice, virtue, and conſequently _ 
of good order and ſecurity, Were that to be 

done, a deſire of his own private intereſt would 


be to every one a ſupreme law. Agreements, 
_ treaties, oaths, unleſs ſecured by a proper ſanction, 
will have no influence: Were ſuch a principle to 


be received, ſociety would become a receptacle 


for fraud and allamanner of violence. On the o- 
„„ 1 ther 
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ther hand, let men acknowlege the exiſtence and 
authority of a ſupreme Being, and it muſt be evi- 
dent to every one what a ſecurity this will be to 
the obſervance of faith, juſtice, oaths, treaties, 
and of all the virtues. The force of this truth was 
perfectly known by the wiſe men and legiſlators 
of - antiquity : Who, from a perſuaſion of it, pre- 
tended that they received their laws privately 
from the Gods themſelves; Minos from Jupiter, 
Lycurgus from Apollo, Numa from the Goddeſs 
Egeria, &c. Which, although mere pretences, 
proceeded from this ſolid principle, viz. that reli- 
gion was a neceſſary bond for ſtrengthening the 
laws, and binding the yl to the obedience of 
1 
= Nor can it from hence be concluded, as ſome 


ö Atheiſts ſuppoſe, that all belief with reſpect to a 
FE ZN} God is a mere political contrivgnce. For ſuch a 


| == F perfuaſion, would never have been ſo general, ſo 
; EIS 2 . ſtedfaſt, ſo permanent, nor could princes and law- 
5 givers have reaped ſuch advantage from it, un- 
| 1 3 leſs it was ſupported by the ſtrongeſt evidence, 
| _- 7, and had a toundation in the nature of man. For 
—— the other expedients of the governing powers, 
| = voere detected, and vaniſhed into nothing : But 
this opinion ſtood upon an unſhaken foundation. 
The firſt authors of the other inventions contrived 
with the ſame view, are particularly mentioned, 
but the author of this ſcheme is unknown; it ap- 
pears to have prevailed from the very earlieſt ages. 
Beſides, kings and governours themſelves, rever- 
enced the power of the Gods, they ſtood in awe 
of it, & far were they from cogſidering them as 
nothing 


tue 
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nothing but the imaginary ſupporters of their 
authority. 


To what has now Lan enced concerning 


the great advantage of religion to human life, 


ſome make this objection, that there are Athe- 


iſts, who from nothing elſe but a principle of ho- 
neſty and a regard to their own private intereſt, 
conduct themſelves through life with becoming 
We do not deny that there have been 
men of old and in our own days, who have been 


37 


decency, 


| juſt and obedient to the laws of their country. 


But the ſame remark may be made with reſpect 
to them, hien Cicero made concerning the Epi- 
cureans, that they had been overcome by the 
force of natural good diſpoſitiong. Their hearts 
were better than their religious principles, and 
therefore they did not become the victims of their 
licentiouſneſs. But Jet every perſon of prudence 
determine how long they would have acted ſuch 


a part, and what degree of eee could be 
es end in them. 


0 Others 


1 8 Nerz 


* FI may readily allow the perſon who reſiſts the convicti- 
on of a Deity, and rejects all incentives to duty, from religi- 


ous conſiderations, every thing he has to ſay in favour of vir- 
We may grant, that it is poſſeſſed of a native beauty, 
dignity and excellence; that it is a ſhining ornament to thoſe 
who reverence its dictates, that it will reward with the 
peaceful approbation of conſcience, and with the bem of the 


wiſe, the good and diſcerning part of mankind——Al this i is | 
perfeAMly right and muſt engage every man to be a friend to 
goodneſs in his moments of cool, ſober reflection But place 


the infidel in a different fituntion; let his paſſions be excited 
by the nnn enticements of their r objects, let theſe ob- 
| 1 jects 
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Others object; that they who acknowlege a 
ſupreme Being, very frequently, do not regulate 
their morals by their belief.” But if all do not, 
yet a great number, praiſe be to God, are inſpir- 

-ed by a reverence for the Deity, and are by no 
means unmindful of him in the conduct of their 
lives. Beſides, if the fear of God does not deter 
men from every vice, yet it certainly deters them 
from the moſt atrocious vices, which, were it 
not for this principle would be much more fre- 


e,. quent. Laſtly, they who lead a wicked life, teſ- 


| SED, Z. tify by this very thing, that they have not a ſuffi- 
a "Sy wm — of the exiſtence of God: 


| jects create in his breaſt the craving, the reſtleſs lf 0 * 
deſire, or, which frequently happens in this world, let a per- 
ſevering attachment to his duty be threatened with ſome im- 
pending evil, ſuch as pain of body, or the loſs of fortune, 

what then e of his former fine ideas infavour of virtue? 
Why, there is the utmoſt danger, that the impreſſions which 
they made upon his mind will be all forgotten, that, as he can 
{6e no future, ſubſtantial recompenſe provided for theſe who 

| ſuffer for ſuch a cauſe, he will make ſhipwreck of his integri- 
ty——In theſe circumſtances, of what infinite conſequence _ 
ſo frail a creature as man, is the perſuaſion, that there is a 
Being in the univerſe of Almighty power and unchangeabte 
rectitude, who looks with abhorence on the tranſgreſſors of his 
. laws, and will one day inflict upon them marks of his ſevereſt 

_ diſpleaſure, but whoſe delight is in the virtuous, whom, under 
every. tryal he will graciouſly aſſiſt by his Providence, and, 
for their ſtedfaſt attachment to his government, reward here- 
after with a crown of immortal glory and honour- It 
my be farther obſerved, that the conviction of a Deity and 
the honourable relations we bear to him, heightens exceeding- 
ly our ideas of the intrinſick dignity and excellence of virtue 


as well as that enward epprobation which flows from the prac- 
tice of it. 
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ſincere and lively ſenſe of a Deity, can help being 


ing his conduct, by a regard to his will, or, which 


important truth, there is a God, which is ſup- 


we can ſee nothing; even the moſt trifling difficul- 
why this, or a different kind of Beings exiſts, why 


matter, why motion exiſts, why we ourſelves 


intention or the cauſe of the 
world; Why the ſun, Why the air, Why the earth, 


But by embracing the ſyſtem of religion, we are q 
inſtantly ſurrounded by an effulgence of light, the 9 
reaſons of all theſe appearances are immediately 3 


explained. We perceive a moſt excellent nature 


abſplute perfection. We perceive this nature, 


For it is impoſſible that any man, animated by a 
poſſeſſed of a real and lwneſt purpoſe of regulat- 


is the ſame thing, can be devoid of true piety 
and virtue. | 
In concluſion, we ſhall farther confiens that moſt. 


ported by ſuch and ſo many weighty reaſons, and 

is of ſo much benefit to human life, not by any 

new argument, but by collecting all the arguments 

for it we have advanced, in a compariſon of ſyſtem 
with ſyſtem ; I do not know whether any method. 
better than this can be thought of, in order to ex ET 
poſe the folly of Atheiſm, and to demonſtrate the 
wiſdom of religion. For ſo long as we adopt the 
ſyſtem of Atheiſm, we can underſtand nothing, 
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re 


ties are utterly inexplicable. We are ignorant 


exiſt, whence we derived our origin, or for what 
end we were made. We can neither diſcover the 
ifferent parts of the 


n 4; a 


r 
— 


&c. were brought into being. We know not 
what produced the leaſt animal or ſmalleſt plant. 
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exiſt of itſelf, which idea is admirably ſuited to its i 
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from that infinite reality and exuberance by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed, producing all things and alſo 
the Author of our own exiſtence. Here we have 


a key, and a key exceedingly proper and fimple, 


for explaining the reaſons of all the phenomena in 
Nature; for in them we diſcover marks of a moſt 


' wiſe, moſt powerful, and benevolent Creator. 


When we receive as true the Atheiſtical ſyſtem, 

we not only immerſe ourſelves in darkneſs, but 
muſt admit of the greateſt abſurdities. We muſt | 
admit, according to this ſyſtem, that the conſti- 
tution of things called the world which delights 
us with its beauty and the perfect regularity of its 

ſeveral parts, is the production of irrational neceſ- 
fity or blind chance, We muſt admit'that the 
rude maſs, called matter, of which wood and ſtones 


are compoſed, 1s enddved' with the moſt excel- 
Tent perfection of ſelf exiſtence, of exiſting always, 
and of being incapable of loſing its exiſtence by 
any other power. And not only ſo, but that ina- 


nimate maſs muſt comprehend in itſelf, and be 


able to communicate to others, a power of under- 


ſtanding, of judging, of reaſoning, of ſelfknow- 


| ledge, of knowing its own conſtitution, of remem- 
| bering the paſt, of foretelling future events, a 


power all-intelligent, all-wife, and which extends. 
to every perfection. But, which is more than ab- 


ſurd, we muſt admit, according to that ſyſtem, 


that neither the eyes were made to ſee, the ears 


to hear, the teeth for ſeparating into ſmall parts 


our food, nor the organs neceſſary to the produc- 


tion of the ſpecies, for their particular uſe. Which 


things duly conſidered, I do not Know if any idea 
Can 
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can enter into the mind leſs conſiſtent with wiſ- 
dom and common ſenſe. In a word, the greater 
beauty, the greater wiſdom, the more order we 
perceive 1n the conſtitution of things, they are leſs 
intelligible to Atheiſts, and their reaſonings upon 


them, more fooliſh and unconvincing. But on 


our having recourſe to religion, all theſe abſurdi- 


ties vannh ; and by laying down one ſingle prin- 


ciple, the ſiropleſt and moſt agreeable to reaſon, 
that of an eternal intelligence, the Creator of the 


world; the conſtitution of things appears to us 
in the moſt agreeable and ſatisfactory light. 


Again (as was before obſerved) in the ſyſtem of 


= Atheiſts, there is room left for neither faith or 


Juſtice. Every man may follow the devices of his 


' own heart. Oaths have no force. Arguments no 
S ſtability. No equity can be hoped for in govern- 


ors, no obedience from the governed, unleſs they 


are compelled to it by force. But in the principles 
5 of religion, faith, equity and the whole train of 
virtues, ſtand upon an immoveable foundation. 
Thoſe of every rank and ſtation, high and low, 


kings and ſubjects, are prevented from violating 


their duty, not by a fear of puniſhment, but by 
a principle of conſcience deeply ſeated in the heart. 
On the Atheiſtical ſcheme, there can be no fideli- 


ty in friendſhip. Friend may deceive, injure, de- 


| troy friend, the client his benefactor, without any 


reluctance, if he apprehends from it no bad con- 


ſequences to his pleaſure or profit, But religion 
teacheth us why we ought to place confidence in 


our friends, nay, frequently in our enemies. 
Laſtly, Atheiſm furniſheth us. with no hopes, no 


conſolation 
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conſolation amidſt the various troubles of life, 
and more eſpecially againſt the terrors of death. 
But religion, amidſt every difficulty, preſents us 
with the moſt ſoothing comforts. Here we' have 
a moſt. faithful, and at the ſame time a moſt 
powerful friend, ready to protect us with his 
ſhield, and to crown us with the ſincereſt, with e- 
ternal] enjoyments, if v we do not deſtroy elde 
by our own folly. 

From which ne al weighed and- 
N we muſt naturally conclude, that he 
who either denies, or doubts of the exiſtence of 

God, is of all mankind the moſt fooliſh and un- 
happy; on the other hand, that the greateſt wiſ- 
dom (which was the opinion of the wiſeſt king) 
conſiſts 1 in the fear and reverence of the ny: 


DISSERTATION IL 


O F 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


ACCORDING 


TO THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


FAVING proved that there is « God, dhe 
next branch of our ſubject, is to conſider 


his Nature and Attributes, or Perfections accord- 


ing to the Light of Nature. And this, as the a- 
poſtle teacheth us, is what may be known of God, 


what he hath made manifeſt to all nations, Rom. 
i. 19. Theſe are the inviſible things of him, 
which, from the creation of the world, are ander- 
ſtood by his works,. and we behold as it were with 
our eyes, even his eternal power and Godhead. 
ä 
Of how great importance this enquiry into the 


Nature of the Divine perfections is, appears from 


ſeveral conſiderations. For firſt, * order to have 
juſt conceptions of God, it becomes us to know 


him as he is; but not as he is not: Nor is it a leſs 


affront to the Deity, to entertain falſe and unbe- 
1 coming 
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coming notions of him, than to deny his exiſt- 
ence ®.———- Secondly. Our duty to God flows 


from an attention to his Attributes and depends 


upon it: And the more diſtinct knowledge we 


have of theſe Attributes, the more deeply it ſinks 


into our mind; we will find ourſelves animated, 


in proportion, to worſhip and reverence him. 


Thirdly. This enquiry will more and more, ex- 
cite in us a conviction of the excellence of the chrif: 
tian religion. For it will be evident that the idea 


which it gives us of God, agrees admirably well 


with our tuen ſentiments of him, whilſt the 
fame remark can by no means be applied to other 
religious inſtitutions. Laſtly, We may hence 
judge concerning the different opinions entertain- 
ed by chriſtians. For perſons whoſe ſentiments of 
the Deity are inconſiſtent with our natural ideas of 
him, may be convinced of their miſtake. by this 


reflection, that the Light of Nature is the work of 
God, and that nothing can THEN be true, that 


is contrary to it. 


But, that we may conduct our enquiry into this 


ſubject with greater propriety, we will arrange our 
ideas in his order. Firſt. We will deduce the 


Attributes of God from no other ſource + than 
thoſe arguments by which we have demonſtrated 


* Plutarch . adnnrably well on this ſubject in his 
Book on ſuperſtition. | 


+ "here are fome who deduce the perſe -Qions of God from 


our idea of a Being infinitely perfect. But firſt, it 0ught to be 
proved that God is a Being infinitely perfect. But this can 


only be done by demonſtrating his perfeQuons confidered ſe pa- 


ratelv 


[is 


=” ö 
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his exiſtence. For theſe arguments, or, which is 
the ſame thing, the contemplation of the Divine 
works, arg remarkable in this reſpeQ, that they 
not only ſhew that God is, but unfold to us his 


infinite perfections, and render them as it were 


viſible to the eye. Secondly. In inveſtigating the 
Attributes of God, we will proceed in the order 
moſt uſual to Geometers, and which indeed has 
an excellent tendency. to lead us to the knowledge 


of truth. We ſhall diſpoſe our thoughts in ſuch 
a manner, that one ſhall follow from another, 
placing theſe in the beginning which are better 
known and more evident, and leaving thoſe to be 
- conſidered laſt which will ariſe from ſuch as have 


been previouſly inveſtigated. Thirdly. After we 


have demonſtrated each of the perfections of God, 


by arguments taken from the light of Nature, we 
ſnall endeavour, ſo far as it can he done with pro- 
priety, farther to illuſtrate them by the teſtimony 
of heathen Philoſophers. And laſtly, we think it 


right to premiſe, before we enter upon the ſub- 


ject, that as God is infinite, he is raiſed far above 
our. moſt enlarged conceptions, and can be un- 


derſtood by us dut i in. a very imperfect manner. 
Likewife we obſerve, that if we find a reſemblance 


in any of the Attributes of God to the qualities 
in our own minds, we muſt always remember, 
that in ſuch Attributes, compared with ours, there 


is the greateſt poſſible difference, and that nothing 
more can be found in us than the very ſlighteſt 
ſhadow of them. This obſer vation, when we 
ſpeak of God, is of infinite uſe, and ſhould never 


be forgotten by us. Having made theſe — 
H 2 | et 
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let us take a brief ſurvey of the divine Attributes, 
and enquire into the ſeveral ſources from which 
our knowledge of them 1s to be derive& 
And here the thought inftantly preſents itſelf _ 
to our minds, that God muſt have exiſted from 
eternity. This clearly follows, from the firſt ar- 
guments we made uſe of, in order to prove the 
exiſtence of God. For we have ſhown that it 
muſt be received as a principle, that ſome eternal 
Being hath exiſted, which gave exiſtence to all 
other beings, and that this eternal Being is God. 
Therefore God, muſt of neceſſity have exiſted 
from eternity. This truth the heathens them- 
| ſelves were acquainted with. For although, ac- 
cording to their fabulous Theology, they acknow- 
ledged that there were innumerable Gods who 
had a beginning of exiſtence, yet when they ſpoke 
ok t the Supreme Being, nay concerning the Gods in 
genera), they affir med that they never had a be- 
ginning. Thus Thales“ being aſked © what God 
Was, anſwered, that which has neither beginning 
nor end; and he ſaid, © that God was the moſt 
antient of all Beings, being uncreated.“ Whence 
alſo the Gods are taid by Homer and others“ to 
| have exiſted always, or to have exiſted from eter- 
nity.” And it was very common for the Philoſo- 
phers to aſſert, © that the natures of the Gods 
were uncreated.” _ 
Bat as God hath exiſted. "FH eternity, 0 he 
will likewiſe exiſt to eternity. The reaſon is evi- 
dent: For as he hath exiſted from eternity, it can- 
not be conceived how he can ceaſe to exiſt. For 
no 


* Diog. Laert in Thal. 
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no cauſe can be conceived, which could deprive 
that of exiſtence, which owed its exiſtence to no NF, 
cauſe, and therefore it muſt exiſt to eternity. 
The Heathens had alſo a perſuaſion of this, who 
always called the Gods immortal. Hence Cicero 
puts this ſentiment into the mouth of Velleius the 
Epicurean *, * Nature, which hath communicated 
to us a knowledge of the Gods, hath impreſſed 
the conviction on our minds, that they are eter- 
nal.“ The ſame notion is contained in theſe verſes 
of Lucretius +. 


For whatſoe'er's divine muſt ew in peace, 
In undiſturb d and everlaſting eaſe. 


Canrcn, 
TS = Bur from what has been ſaid, it evidently fol- 
, i lows, that God hath exiſted of himſelf, as Philo- 
i | fophers ſpeak, or, which is the ſame thing, he 


can owe his exiſtence to no external cauſe, but has 


" in himſelf and by himſelf, the principle and four- 
8 dation of his exiſtence. This idea is ſo intimate- 
ſt | ly connected with that of the eternal exiſtence of. 
e God, that a more particular illuſtration of it is not 
to neceſſary. | 
1 And we may collect from hence this poſition, 
„- | that God is a neceſſary Being; that is, that it is 
ds | impoſſible for him not to exiſt. And indeed, 
whatever hath been from eternity and will be to 
he J eternity, whatever has in itſelf the principle of its 
yi- | exiſtence, and is indebted for its exiſtence to no ex- 
an- | ternal cauſe, it is evident, that ſuch a Being can- 
For 


» Cic. of the Nat. of the Gods, Book i. Chap 17. * Luc. 
of the Nat. of the Gods, Book i. ver. 57, 58. 
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not but exiſt, or, which is the ſame thing, muſt 


be neceſſary. Again, that cannot but exiſt, which 
no cauſe can ancihilate; but whatever derives its 
_ exiſtence from no cariſe, can by no cauſe be anni- 


hilated : Wherefore ſuch is the manner of its ex, 


iſtence, that it is impoſhble for it not to exiſt , 
and the contrary ſuppoſition involves a contradic- 


tion. But this alſo is fo clear, and follows fo plain- 
ly from what has been ſaid, that it does not re- 


quire a fuller proof. 
It is likewiſe a conſequence of the above re- 


marks, that God is independent. For whatever 
exiſts of itſelt, and is ſuperior to every other cauſe, 


has always exiſted and ever will exiſt, muſt be in- 


. dependent. Again, This Being cannot depend on 
thoſe other Beings af which it is the cauſe: For 
how can he be dependent on them who are de- 
' pendent on him, and cannot exiſt without him? 


Therefore God is ſupreme and independent. 
But that which is eternal, neceſſary and inde- 


pendent, muſt of conſequence, be unchangeable. 
And indeed that which is eternal and neceſſary, 


muſt not only always be, but likewiſe always be 


what it is, and therefore cannot be changed. Be- 


tides, whatever is changed, is either changed by 


ilelf, or ſome other Being: But God cannot be 
changed by any other Being, becauſe he is inde- 
pendent, and the cauſe of all other Beings. But 


why" or from what reaſon he ſhould be changed by 
himſelf, no one can poſſibly ſay. Again, whatever 


is changed, either receives ſomething which it was 


not before poſſeſſed of, or is deprived of ſomething 


which it before had, God can receive nothing, 


MES 3 becauſe 
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becauſe he is the fountain and original of all good: 


Nor can he be deprived of any thing, for by whom 


ſhould he be deprived of it, who never was in- 


debted to another Being for any thing he enjoys? 
Different arguments to confirm our belief of the 


Divine immutability, may be collected from the 
other perfections of the Deity, as we ſhall ſee in 


its proper place. In the mean time, we obſerve, 


that this property of the Supreme Being, was ac- 


| knowledged by the wiſeſt of the heathen Philoſo- 
phers: By Plato, for inſtance, who repreſents So- 
crates * as reaſoning copiouly for the immutabili- 
ty of God, and confirming it by various argu- . 
ments; ſach as that God can neither be chang- 

ed by himſelf nor by any other, becauſe he can 
neither be changed for the better nor for the 


worle, &c.” Thus alſo Seneca + argues in favour 


of the immutability of the Divine counſels, © What 
they have reſolved upon, ſays he, they never 


change, nor do the Gods ever repent of their firſt 


intentions. But they are not unchangeable be- 
cauſe weak, and confined to their purpoſe by their © 
own irreſiſtable power, but becaule they can never 
_ depart from what is moſt excellent, and it is de- 
creed that ſuch ſhall be the rule of their conduct.” 
Now, if all thoſe Attributes which we have hi- 
therto mentioned, were collected together, and 
attentively conſidered, would they not furniſh us 


with this reflection; that God exiſts in the moſt 
excellent and perfect manner? For he who always 


Was, and always will be, who is derived from no 


* Plato, BOOK 1 li. of Rep. 


+ Senec. of Benef, Book 
i. Chap. 43. N 
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cauſe, who cannot but exiſt, who is quite inde- 
pendent and unchangeable, certainly exiſts in the 


moſt excellent manner, than which nothing can 


be conceived more perfect. Indeed the reflecti- 
ons which lead to this are ſo various, and of fo 
much importance, that he who duly attends to 
them, muſt believe that the Being who exiſts in 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed manner, and conſequently is 
poſſeſſed of infinite reality, muſt of neceſſity in- 
_ clude in his Nature all other perfections. But this 


will appear more plainly from conſidering the o- 


ther divine Attributes. | 
We obſerve therefore, that God is a hinking 
bing This follows from the ſeveral arguments 
a ->;*by which we have proved the exiſtence of God. 
For as there are at preſent in the world thi nking 
: beings, we hence conclude that ſome thinking Be. 
2 _ muſt have exiſted from eternity: But this 
thinking eternal Being is no other than God; there- 
fore it hence evidently follows that God is a think- 


ing Being. We have alſo demonſtrated the exiſt- 


ence of God, from the beautiful conſtitution of 
the world, from the ends for which the ſeveral 
parts of it were formed, from the ſtructure of the 
human body, from the original of the human 
mind, from its union with the body, from our 

ideas, from conſcience: All which demonſtrate 


thought, and that of a moſt excellent kind, in 


their Creator, Nor was this unknown to the 
heathens. For their moſt ancient Philoſophers, 


ſuch as Thales Anaxagoras, Plato, and others, 


called God, und erſtanding, mind, nay the infi- | 


# I. Cic. of the Nat. of che Gods, Book i. Chap. 10, 11, 
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nite and all derte Mind, and they taught that 


the world was the work of divine Reaſon. Nay, 


this is the foundation of all religion; for if God is 


not poſſeſſed of intelligence, to what purpoſe ſhould 


we worſhip him ? 


nt as underſtanding is the principal faculty of 
thinking Beings, it hence follows that God is an 
intelligent Being, and not only intelligent, but en- 
dowed with the moſt excellent intelligence, and 
therefore omniſcient. And indeed he who formed 
all things muſt have perfect knowledge. For 
were he in any reſpect ignorant, he muſt either 
be ignorant of himſelf, or of ſome of his own pro- 
ductions. To ſuppoſe him ignorant of himſelf, 
is abſurd, and to ſuppoſe him ignorant, with re- 
| ſpect to any of his own productions, is not leſs ab- 
ſurd. For as the Pfalmiſt juſtly obſerves, Pſal. 
xciv. 9. He who hath planted the ear, ſhall he 
not hear? He who hath formed the eye, ſhall he 
not ſee?” Farther, as we are endowed with a pow- 
er of intelligence, beſtowed upon us by the kind- 
| nels of God, certainly he, from whom we and all 
other thinking Beings received this faculty, muſt 


himſelf be endowed with underſtanding, and with 


underſtanding abſolutely perfect and which extends” 
to the knowledge of all things. 
God therefore knows every thing, both himſelf 
and all his perfections and operations, and all 
things created by him, with all their Attributes, 
powers and actions; his knowledge extends to 
things corporeal and incorporeal, to things great 
and ſmall, ſingle and univerſal, to things paſt, 
preſent and future, to which we may add, every 
thing, 
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thing, within the bounds of poſſibility, As all 
theſe things exiſt by the power of God, they can- 
not poſſibly eſcape the Divine knowledge. For 
which reaſon, the imperfection of our knowledge 
and of all other intelligent Beings can have no 
place, with reſpect to God. Few things fall with- 
in the compaſs of our knowledge, but all things 
lie naked and open to the Divine eye. Our ideas 
are obſcure, the knowledge of the Deity is ever 
clear and diftinct, We are often deceived; but 
God, never. Labour, reaſonings, the tracing out 
of conſequences, and re time, are neceſ- 
fary, in order to our attaining to the knowledge 
of many objects; God perceives all things, at one 
view; he perceives them together, and without 
any labour. In a word, as our light is involved 
in much darkneſs, God is illuminated ” an un- 
clouded effulgence of light. 
As to our bodies, whoſe motions are certain . 
it and determinate; the preſcience of the Deity, with 
reſpect to them, is eaſily conceived. The diffticul- 
ty of it is greater as it relates to our minds, and 
thoſe things which depend 'on the freedom of the 
will; which commonly are called future contin- 
gencies For as they may either be or not be, 
and we have no guide to determine our opinion in 
relation to this or the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion, 


jet we have the greateſt reaſon to be convinced, 


that the Divine knowledge extends to theſe, as 

well as to every thing beſides. For when we re- 

flect that God is the cauſe of all things, and that 
he created all thinking Beings of nothing; when 

we refle& that without him they could have no 
exiſtence, 


he has not a previous knowledge. Were it other- 
wiſe, God each moment would be ignorant of ma- 
ny events, each moment he would be involved in 
doubt and uncertainty, with reſpect to what would 
happen the ſucceeding moment, and each mo- 
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exiſtence, and that whatever reality, whatever 
power, whatever perfection they are poſſeſſed of, 9 
they owe altogether to God; it is certainly abſurd = — i 


to imagine that there can be any thing in their na- 
ture, that any thing can happen to them, of which 


ment he would learn from his creatures innumer- 
able things before unknown to him: It is eaſy to 


perceive, "that ſuch ſuppoſitions are extremely un- 
ſuitable, and diſhonourable to that ſupreme Being, 
who from nothing hath given birth to every thing 
that exiſts in the univerſe. Were all this to be 
admitted, not only Beings endowed with liberty, 
but many other things intimately connected with, 
and Ns Ween on them, would lie beyond the 
power of the Divine preſcience : This would take 
_ almoſt. entirely from God, a previous knowledge 
and power of conducting human affairs. 
Nor can it be ſaid that the knowledge of future 
_ contingent events is of itſelf impoſlible, as they 
may either be or not be, and nothing can be pre- 
ciſely determined with reſpect to them. For if 
we, whoſe knowledge is confined within ſuch nar- 
row bounds, can frequently and with certainty 
foreſee actions, which depend on the will of free 
agents; if a politician, for inſtance, can wiſely | 
judge of the ſecret counſels of princes, and of fa- 
ture events that are to happen in the world, if a 


maſter can judge with preciſion of the future con- 
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duct of his ſcholar, if one neighbour can know as 
much of another, and a friend of his friend; is it 
at all ſurpriſing that God, who is infinitely ſuperi- 
or to us, who knows intimately our minds, they 
being the workmanſhip of his hands, 5 ſhould be 
perfectly acquainted with their future determinati- 
ons? The manner indeed of this fore-knowledge 
is concealed from us, as many other things are, 


with reſpect to God: And yet it is altogether a- 


greeable to reaſon. And what reaſon teacheth us | 
concerning it, revelation and prophecy have placed 
beyond all doubt, as we e ſhall demonſtrate in ano- 
ther place. 
u would in the mean time, be very improper 
to omit, that the wiſeſt of the heathens were not 
ignorant of the Divine omniſcience. Hence they 
taught, that all things were in every place viſibls 
to the GODS, 


All things that are, quite naked lie 
To Jove's all-ſearching piercing Eye. 


fings Heſiod *, Thales + being aſked, © whether 
a wicked man could conceal himſelf Ws the 
Gods? Anſwered, © That he could not conceal 
from them his very thoughts.” In like manner 
Socrates, as we are told by Xenophon, affirmed, 
that every thing that was ſaid or done, or which 
was moſt privately deliberated, was known to the 


: | Gods.” And Cambyſes aſſerts, in his converſati- 


on with his ſon Cyrus, related likewiſe by Xeno- 
. phon t that the Gods know all Ange both par 


$ Pal. xxxili. 15. 


Heſiod op. &c. Book i. f. "WY Fa concerning the 
life of Thales. 5 And Mem. Book i. Chap. 19. 
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and preſent, as alſo every event of futurity, With 
which theſe ſentiments of Seneca perfectly agree. 
The whole ſeries of their works is known to the 
Gods. All the various affairs conducted by their 
agency, lie open before them. But they are con- 
cealed from us. And thoſe events which appear 
to us ſudden and unexpected, were foreknown 
and quite familiar to them.“ 
hut as God is intelligent, which i is the moſt ex- 
cellent faculty of thinking Beings, he is likewiſe 
endowed with a freedom of will, in abſolute per- 
fection. We ſay therefore that he is a Being en- 
dovwed with will and altogether free. And indeed 
when we ourſelves, and other thinking beings, - | 
with whom we are acquainted, are endowed with 
will, and indeed with free-will, it cannot be doubt- e of 


ed but that the Author of our nature is poſſeſſed e 
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of the ſame faculty, and in the moſt excellent and e 5 


perfect degree. Beſides, all the works of God,. 1 
prove not only intelligence, but will in the Divine 
mind, diſpoſing all the affairs in the world at plea- 
ſure. For what man is there, who, on contemp- 
| lating the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, and ob- 
ſerving the ends and conſequences of things, will 
not perceive. marks of a wiſe contriver, uncon- 
ſtrained in their direction by neceſſity, and poſſeſſ- 
ed of entire liberty of choice ? 
Again; all the moral Attributes of God, which 


W. 


we will preſently conſider, his wiſdom, juſtice, „ /f-: % 
goodneſs, holineſs, veracity, 1 Sappo@ him to — 


be endowed with liberty, in ſuch a manner, that-, N 1 


excluſive of it, we can have no conception of 7 K IS 
* Senec. of Ben. Book iv. Chap. 32. 
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For 5 is wiſdom, but the choice of the beſt 
ends, and of means the moſt fit for accompliſhing 
them? But, without liberty, there can be no ſuch 
perfection. And who would call a man juſt, ho- 
neſt, holy, benevolent, who was conſtrained by a 
fatal neceſſity, and who could do nothing but from 
compulſion? What? There cannot be even ſuch 
a thing as power without liberty: For the man 
Who does any thing, but does it from mere neceſ- 
ſity, and cannot do otherwiſe, is, in reality, a Be- 
ing altogether paſſive, nor can he, in propriety of 
language, be called an agent. Laſtly, Every na- 
tion upon earth has acknowledged that God is 


endowed with will and liberty, and conſidered 
this principle as the foundation of all religion. For 


to what purpoſe ſhould we worſhip a Being, who 


had no power over his actions, and who there- 
fore could neither be the object of our dependence 


or of our fear? 


Nor can it be urged, as any objection 1 


berty of God, that he perpetually wills what is 


moſt excellent, that he acts in the moſt excellent 


manner, and cannot do otherwiſe. For the cauſe 


ol this is not any fatal neceſſity contrary to liberty, 


but his moral perfections, which we have ſhown 


can have no exiſtence without liberty. So great 
is the power and the excellence of theſe perfecti- 


ons, that they are always conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves and never deviate into error. After the 
ſame manner (if we may compare ſmall things 


with great, what is perfect, with that which is 
_ imperfect) in which a very good and a very wile 


man has ſuch an abhorrence- of wickedneſs as will 
De 8 prevent 


TVVVCCCC oe 


ll 
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prevent him from being ever guilty of it. Sene- 


ca * here expreſſeth himſelf admirably well with 


reſpect to the Supreme Being: There is a neceſ- 


ſity that the ſame things ſhould be always agree- 


able to him, whom nothing can pleaſe but what is 
moſt excellent. And he is not on this account 

leſs free and powerful, for the only neceſſity to 
which he is ſubject depends on his own will.” 
Likewiſe, although God does every thing that is 


right, and acts in the very beſt manner, yet there 


are a variety of things, which, agreeably to the 
dictates of wiſdom, may be dane in more ways 


than one. The conſtitution of the different parts 


of Nature preſented to our view, is excellent and 


moſt beautiful. But I believe no perſon would 


venture to aſſert that the ſupreme Being could not 

have contrived them in à different manner; for 

inſtance, have created a different number of men, 

a a different number of animals, a different number 

ol herbs and leaves, &c. Laſtly, as God is inde- 
pendent, the former and proprietor of all things, 


we mult conclude that he is not ſubject to con- 
troul, and therefore perfectly free. 


We have in this manner delivered our ſenti- 
ments with reſpect to the Will and Liberty of the 
Deity. We add, that he is moſt powerful, that 
the effect invariably follows the determination of 


his will, or, which is the ſame ththg; that God is 


omnipotent. This clearly follows from a ſurvey 
of his works. For the Being who brought every 


thing into exiſtence, who arranged and who directs 
them, muſt extort from every man a conviction 


* Seneca of the Nat. of Queſt. Book i. Pref. 


- 


that | 


„ 
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that he is infinite in power. For there is the great. 
eſt poſſible difference or oppoſition, betwixt exi- 
ſtence and nothing. He therefore who cou'd 
create from nothing muſt be infinitely powerful. 


But who can ſet bounds to the power of a Being, 
to who nothing is ſo difficult that he cannot ac- 
12 It is a 1 conſequence that God 

is omnipotent. 


compliſh 


But whilſt we aſcribe omnipotence to God, we 
are not to imagine that it extends to things involv- 
ing a contradiction, v. g. that the ſame thing may 
be, and not be, at the ſame time; that what is 


done is not done; that there can be a ſquare eir- 


cle, and other contradictions of the ſame kind. 
or ſuch propoſitions have no meaning, they are 


mere ſounds, mere words which mutually deſtroy 


each other. For he who ſays that a thing is, in 


denies that it is a ſquare; he who calls it a ſquare, 


in this denies that it is a circle. Wherefore theſe 


abſurd combinations of words, can be no objection 
to the Divine omnipotence. Nor 1s 1t proper to 


_ aſſert with ſome, * that ſuch things are impoſſible, 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe God wills them to 


be ſo; and that were God to will otherwiſe, their 


nature wou'd be-entirely changed.” For it is al- 


together inconſiſtent with reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


this cou'd poſſibly be the caſe. For cou'd any ſo- 
ber man and in the exerciſe of his underſtanding, 
bring himſelf to think, that it is poſſible for the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be; that God can be 


eternal, 


this denies that it is not; he who ſays that a thing 
is done, by ſuch an aſſertion, denies that it is not | 
done; he who calls a figure a circle, in doing fo, 
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eternal, and yet not eternal; and ſo on with reſpect 


to other inſtances of the ſame kind? Wherefore 


they who ſpeak in this manner, beat the air and 


expreſs themſelves without ideas. And it is ex- 


tremely credible, that ſuch a ſtriking abſurdity 
wou'd never have been uttered, had it not been to 


gloſs over ſome opinion exceedingly irrational, and 


full of contradictions. 5 
But as to the manner of the operations of the 


Deity, and the exertions of his power, the faculties 


of man can neither conceive or determine any thing 
with reſpect to it. This we know, that God acts 
in the moſt perfect manner, and far beyond the 


weakneſs of our underſtanding to comprehend; 


we know that he acts without labour or trouble, 
the powerful energy of whoſe will inſtantly produ- 
ces the intended effect. The {ſcripture deſcribes 
this in the moſt ſublime and elegant manner, FT 
< He faid, let there be light, and there was light. 


t He ſaid. and it was done, he commanded and 
it ſtood faſt.” Nor were the heathens unacquaint- 


ed with the omnipotence of God, whom they did 
not defcribe more frequently | under any other 
character, than that of omnipotent. Hence Cicero 


thus expreſſeth himſelf.” There is nothing which 


the power of God cannot eaſily accompliſh; for as 
the different parts of the human body move with 
the utmoſt facility, in obedience to the mind and 


inclination; ſo all things can be created, moved, 


and changed by the power of the Gods. 


9 ot Gen. 3 1 Pfal. ii 1 Cie. of the Nat. 
of the Gods, Book iii. 235 34. 
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Linus, * a very antient Poet ſpeaks in this manner 
concerning the divine power, 
| To God all things are eaſy, nothing impoſſible. 


And Homer ſays, very frequently, with reſpect to 
Jupiter, he can do all things. 3 to 
which Ovid likewiſe obterves. + © 5 


t The power of heaven's immenſe, no limits knows, 
"Tis done, whate'er the Gods decree, propoſe. 


But however exalted our ideas may be of theſe 
attributes of God, we have hitherto explained; we 
may venture to affirm, that the greateſt glory is 
reflected on them, from tho. wa. tee about to 
| conſider; from his moral perſections; from his 
wiſdom, goodnels, holineſs, juſtice, &c. And as 
to his wiſdom; do not his works preſent us with 
the cleareſt demonſtration of it? For wiſdom, as.. | 
we have ſaid before, conſiſts in purſuing the beſt | 
ends by the fitteſt means: But does not this per- 
fection plainly appear in the admirable ſtructure of I. ' 

I 


every part of the world, in all the productions of 1 
the ſupreme Being; in the greateſt, in the moſt 2 
inconſiderable, in things celeſtial and in things 5 
terreſtrial; more particularly, in animals, of whom n 
man and every thing belonging to his conſtitution, V 

ace the moſt ſtriking? Again, we cannot conceive P 
but that the Being who knows all things is inclined | © 
to, and chooſes what is moſt excellent, and conſe- G 
quently muſt be of infinite wiſdom. - For 1gn0- fe 
rance and error are the ſource of every defect i in 


des Frag. of Lan.: + Ovids Metamorph, Book vii. E 


1 Immenſa eſt, PR TER potentia ceeli | 
5 Non habet, & \ as quid Sue voluere peradum 3 th 


wiſdom 


FN, 
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- wiſdom: Therefore the Being from whoſe know- 
ledge nothing can be concealed, and who cannot 
poſſibly be ſubject to miſtake, muſt be abſolute in 
widdom——Laſtly, As all the wiſdom of thinking 
beings, is derived from God, it cannot be denied, 
by any one, that his wiſdom is conſummate? And 
the evidence of the antient Philoſophers is clear, 
_ with reſpect to this Perfection of the Deity, in pro- 
portion to their own improvements in wiſdom. 
Pythagoras + affirmed © that God was only wiſe” 
which is likewiſe ſaid to have been an expreſſion 5 9 
of Socrates. Cicero in the character of Lucilius . 
the Stoic diſegurſes with the greateſt elegance, and "Mp * 
at very conſiderable length, concerning the admi- * 
Table reaſon, deſign and wiſdom which appear in 
the conſtitution of the world, We make no men- 
tion of Seneca, Epictetus, M. Aurelius, in whoſe 
writings, we meet with many excellent ſentiments 
relating to the wiſdom that appears in the govern- 
z ment of the world and the obedience due to its 
Ippointments. NT es Tu, 

Wiſdom is the fountain af holineſs. For the A 
man who is wiſe and placeth on objects their juſt 
value, muſt highly eſteem virtue and cheerfully 
purſue it; and, on the other hand, feel with be- 
coming abhotrende, the turpitude of vice. As 


4 God therefore is perfectly wiſe, he muſt be per- 
fectly holy. The laws of nature impreſſed upon the 

0 of 1 ; . ö „ . ; 5 „ "Rs 

_ minds of all men, which animate us by their influ- 


ence to the diſcharge of my duty, are a farther 


+ Diog. Lact, pref: * Cic. Bock xi. of the Nat of 
the Gods, and elſewhere, _ 
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proof of the holineſs of God. For to the being 
Who ſo particularly hath enjoined the practice of 


virtue, and laid before us ſo many inducements to 
engage us to the purſuit of it, it muſt be an object 
of the higheſt eſteem. Laſtly, As God hath 
formed men for ſociety, he muſt greatly value and 
approve of thoſe virtues, by which, the ſeveral 

members of it are united, and muſt, on the other 


hand, be diſpleaſed with, and have an averſion to, 


the vices which are pernicious to ſociety. But al- 
tho' the heathen Pgets have advanced many things 

. moſt un.vorthy of the Gods, and imputed to them 
A.. F£42-many crimes, the Gentile Philoſophers were of ve- 


ry different ſentiments, who repreſented their 


Divinities as the lovers of virtue, and as beholding 
_ wickedneſs with the higheſt diſpleaſure, and the 


avengers of all diſreſpect ſhewn to its authority. 


1 his principle Cicero t lays down as the foundation 
of law and all fociety. © Let, ſays he, our citizens 


be perſuaded of this, that all human affairs are 


governed and directed by the Gods; that in the 
conduct of every matter, their counſel and Divinity 
are Supreme; that mankind are under the greateſt - 
obligations to them; that the nature of every in- 
dividual, what he does, how he diſcharges his 
duty to them, with the diſpoſitions and degrees of 
| piety. which are the ſource of their relivious Sas, > 
are all known to them, and that they make a pro- 

per diſtinction with reſpect to the ſentiments they 
entertain of thoſe; of their worſhippers who have 


no regard to them, and ſuch as are influenced by 


a tiacere principle of piety.” &c. 


T. Cic, of the Laus. ERR T% 
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Ol all the virtues which conſtitute holineſs, juſ- 
tice is eminently diſtinguiſhed, which reſtrains 
from injury, and gives to every man his due. As 
therefore God is moſt wiſe, and conſequently per- 
fect in holineſs, and exceedingly pleaſed with or- 


der, he muſt acknowledge, eſteem and recom- 


mend this virtue, of ſuch peculiar excellence, de- 
nominated juſtice or equity: He is therefore alto- 


gether juſt, Add to this that we are conſcious of 
having in ourſelves the principles of equity and juſ- 


tice, of which we are not the Authors, nay whoſe 


power we often feel contrary to our pleaſure and 
inclination; therefore thefe laws are impreſſions 
which we received from the Author of nature; con- 
ſequently, the Being who thus communicated them 
to us, muſt, without doubt, approve of them; 
muſt be delighted with them, and therefore is 
moſt juſt. This principle is alfo confirmed by con- 


ſidering the abſolute neceſſity of juſtice to the con- 


ſtitution and advantage of human ſociety, of which, 
as God is the Author and preſerver, he muſt, of 
courſe, entertain for this virtue the higheſt efteem. 
The paſſages in heathen Authors with relation to 
the juſtice of God are ſo many and obvious, that 
It is altogether unneceſſary to enumerate them. 
© God, + ſays Plato, is in no degree, or reſpect 
unjuſt, but as far as he can be, is abſolutely juſt.” 
Thoſe following are the verſes of Stobeus t taken 
from his ninth diſcourſe, who hath collected a 


variety of ſentiments relating to the divine Juſtice. 


Fair Juſtice on the facred throne of love, 
Hath fix d her ſeat, whom threats nor bribes can move, 


+ Plat. in | Theat, t Stob. Max. Diſ. ix. p. 10 | 
2-4 oy 
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From thence her penetrating eye beholds, 
Each thought and deed, its ſecret ſprings unfolds, 
On unjuſt men with awful frown ſhe lowrs, 
On their bold crimes her vengeance Juſt ſhe powers. 


With Juſtice, Truth is intimately bonnected, 
whoſe province it is to be our guide in the pur- 
ſuit of truth, in avoiding falſhood and deceit, and 
in the performance of our promiſes, This virtue 


is ſo nearly related to juſtice, holineſs, and wiſ- 
| dom, that if we allow the latter to be the per- 
fections of the Deity, the former muſt alſo belong 
to him. And indeed it is a branch of juſtice, not 


to deceive and to fulfil our engagements; wherefore 


ES 


__ ---- 
— . 3 4 WAR 


as God is Juſt, it follows of conſequence, that he is 


a Being of veracity. Again, as God has laid in 
us the foundation of other virtues, fo he hath like- 
wiſe implanted in us the laws of truth, and there- 
fore he eſteems it: Beſides, the ſupreme Being 


NE BED 


muſt have a regard for truth, as he has a regard 


for human ſociety, for without truth human ſo- 
— Ciety cannot ſubſiſt. Laſtly, we cannot poſſibly 
. conceive why God ſhou'd, in any inſtance, be 
guilty of deceit. For they who deceive, deceive 


either to promote their own intereſt, or to gratify 
their malice or hatred. It often happens that men 
who break their promiſe, have promiſed raſhly, 
and deceive from want of ability to keep their en- 


gagement. But none of theſe can have any place 


in God. Therefore he is a God of truth. The 


98 eum Juſtitiz canto, retro adſpicientis, formoſee, 
Qua et Jovis Regis facro. folio inſidet, . 

Cælitus deſpiciens vitam mortalium, e variis gemibus, « 7 

_ Injuſtorum Ultrix, &e, 


Wehen 


r 7 


en 
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words and actions, nor does he deceive others.“ es" . A 
B f the di feCti Ulluſ--- ———-* _ 

ut no one of the divine perfections is more illuſ---<z-— by 
trious, or demonſtrated by more various and more 4 
convincing arguments, than his Goodneſs and Be- 8 | 
neficence. And indeed the ſame works of God 1 
which prove his exiſtence and ſhew that he is in- #4 
finite in power and wiſdom, prove, as evidently, = 
that he is moſt kind and beneficent. For firſt, = 1 
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heathen Philoſophers likewiſe befriend us with 
their aid in ſupport of this argument. This was 


one of the precepts of Pythagoras. In a very 


particular manner cultivate truth,“ and for this 


reaſon, ** becauſe truth transfer me men into a re- 


ſemblance of the Gods.” Plato + having mention- 
ed the cauſes which tempt men to lie, and ſhown. 
that God cannot be affected by cham, concludes, 
There is then no reaſon why God ſhou'd lie, 


therefore the nature of the Gods and celeſtial | 7 
5 Powers is abhorrent from falſhood : Wherefore the HALLAM A | 
Deity is a Being perfectly ſimple and true in — 


when we enquire into the cauſe why God hath 

brought any being into exiſtence, the moſt proba- 

ble reaſon we can find is, that he hath done it for 15 
the exerciſe of his goodneſs. For he wanted no- < 
thing to compleat his happineſs, nor cou'd he from 


his works reap the ſmalleſt advantage. Where- 


fore we muſt be convinced that he deſired to bring 


creatures into exiſtence that they might be the 
objects of his benignity, that they might be ac- 


quainted with all his perfections, and more eſpeci- 


ally with his goodneſs. To this the Heathens, 
Plato and Seneca in particular, were no ſtrangers. 


+ Plato's Rep. Book ii 8 
1 4 For 
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For thus Seneca + writes in a letter to a friend. 
Do you aſk, what is the actuating principle of 


the Deity? Goodneſs, This certainly is a ſenti- 


ment of Plato; for what cauſe did God create the 
world? He is good, and doth good, he envies no 


man's happineſs. 0 like manner Boethius t ſays, 


A World to form, create, aſſign its laws, 
What cou'd induce the great Grit mighty Cauſe, | 
Him, ſelf ſufficient, bleſt, all want above? 


W hat but immenſe, eternal, innate love. 


Likewiſe, if we turn our attention to the man- 


ner in which the world has been formed, we ſhall 
find in the ſurvey of every part innumerable marks 
of the divine goodneſs, For why were ſuch a 
multitude of objects provided for the uſe and en- 


joyment of man? Why was man himſelf created 
capable of happineſs? When we partake of thoſe 
things provided for the ſupply of our neceſſities, 


Why do they give us pleaſure? Why are we fur- 


niſhed with ſuch a variety of moſt agreeable fruits? 


Why is the face of Nature fo pleaſing? Why is 


the human body fo wonderfully formed, and pre- 
ſerved in ſafety amidſt the multitude of” dangers 


to which it is expoſed? What was the cauſe of 
| theſe and innumerable other phenomena in the 


world, but the infinite goodneſs of God, and his 
deſire to make others happy! ? We meet with ad- 
mirable ſentiments to the ſame purpoſe | in the Phi- 5 


+ Caen. reid Ixy. 21 Boeth. of the Con. of Philoſ 


| Book: 1 iii. | 

Quem non externe 88 hagere cauſe | 
Materiæ fluitantis opus; verum inſita ſummi 
Forma boni, livore carens. | 


loſophers 
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helping father, was called by our anceſtors, the beſt 


and the moſt exalted; and indeed he was firſt cal- 


led the beſt or moſt beneficent and then the moſt 
exalted, becauſe to be. the benefaCtor of all men, 


implies a higher perfection and is more the object MV 


of our eſteem, than ſuperlor power.“ But none 
of theſe Philoſophers have expreſſed themſelves 


more eloquently, concerning the goodneſs of God 


and the nature of benefits, than Seneca. F This 
paſſage of his is remarkable among others : 
“ Doth not God beſtow upon you the benefits you 
enjoy ? From whence then did you receive what 
you poſſeſs? What you give? What you keep? 
What you obtain by your own vigorous ef- 


forts ? t Whence thoſe innumerable objects that 
delight your eyes, your ears and mind? Whence 


thoſe abundant means of luxury? For proviſion is 


not only made for our neceſſities, but we poſſeſs 
the richeſt delicacies. So many trees. fruitful in 
ſo many ways, ſo many ſalutary herbs, ſuch a va- 
riety of food is provided for us through the whole 


year, that the earth, as it were, ſpontaneouſly 


_ affords nouriſhment even for the ſlothful, &c.. 


* Cic. of the Nat. of the Gods. . Book il. 
+ Seneca of Benefits, Book 1 iv. Chap. 5. 


„ More. 
t The wh Rapio, though not always, yet is ty 


taken in a bad ſenſe, to take or ſnatch by wiolence, but one Can 
hardly imagine that Seneca who entertained fuck honourable 
| ſentiments of the Gods, would include advantages procured 


ceived from them. 
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Moreover, there belong to the Divine goodneſs, 
as ſo many branches of it, patience, long-ſuffering, 
clemency, mercy, which appear evidently to be 
the qualities of Deity, not only from the ſeeds of 
mercy and clemency which he hath implanted in 
the human heart, but becauſe he continually bears 
with ſinful men, preſerves and is bountiful to 
them. Nor did this eſcape the notice of heathen 
Philoſophers, who endeavour, from the Divine 
example, to perſuade men to the exerciſe of theſe 
graces. Thus Seneca, The many inſtances 
of ingratitude we meet with ſhould not make us 
more backward in doing good, for ſacrilegious and 
impious men do not deter the immortal Gods 


from exerciling the moſt profuſe beneficence. 


They are directed by their nature and do good to 
all, and amidſt the other objects of their bounty, 
are kind even-to thoſe who make no dutiful ac- 
knowledgements of their bleſſings. Let theſe be 
the objects of our imitation, as far as the weakneſs 
of our nature will permit.” And a little after: 
How many are unworthy of the light, and yet 
the day ariſeth.“ M. Aurelius þ ſpeaks to the ſame 
purpoſe : © Although the Gods are immortal, they 
are ſo kind as to bear with wicked men through 
ſo long a period: Nay they take all poſſible care 
of them. And will you refuſe to do the ſame, 
who will ſo ſoon drop into the duſt, &c.?” _ 
Nor is this queſtion to be conſidered as any ob- 
jection to the goodneſs of God; If God is good, 
how ſhall we account for the various evils of life? 
For there are two kinds of evil, natural and moral, 


* Sen of Ben. B. 1. Chap. 1. TM. Aur. B. vii. ver. 44. 
e neither 


* 
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neither of which can afford a juſt argument againſt 
the Divine goodneſs. For as to moral evil, or ſin, 


man is to be charged with it and not God: There 


is not a human Being, who, on _ examining. 18 his 


own mind, muſt not perceive that in the commiſ- 
ſion of fin he is voluntary and free from all con- 
ſtraint. And, the reaſon that God has formed 
men capable of ſin, is, becauſe he has endowed 
them with liberty; and it is ſo far from a reflecti- 


on on the Deity that he has formed ſuch a ſpecies 


of Beings, that a creature more noble and worthy 
of admiration, cannot be conceived. But if men 


abuſe the precious gift of liberty, it is their own 


fault, let them impute it to themſelves, and not 
to the goodneſs of God, who is continually explain- 
= their duty and urging them to the practice of 


And as to natural evil, it is nothing but a leſs 


Fins of perfection, which the great diſpoſer of 


all things may communicate at pleaſure; or it is 
the juſt puniſhment of our offences, a fatherly 


chaſtiſement, intended to cure the internal diſeaſes 
of the mind: This conluſion is by no means in- 


conſiſtent with our ideas of a moſt benevolent and 


infinitely wiſe Being. And the wiſe Heathens have 


. very properly ſolved this difficulty ariſing from 
the origin of evil. Thus Plato himſelf * not only 


denies that God can be to any one the cauſe of 
evil, but would have ſuch an imputation to be op- 


poſed by every man, and thinks that no expreſſion 


leading to it ſhould be tolerated in a common- 
wealth. Simplicius likewiſe ſpeaks admirably 


well on this ſubject, and vindicaꝶs the goodneſs 
pP. Rep. Book ii. | 
OT 
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of God from ſuch an objection in his commenta- 
_ ries on Epictetus. But we will ſpeak more fully 
on this point when we treat of Divine providence. 
Having thus taken a view of the intelligence, 
the Will, the Liberty and moral perfections of 
God, we may conclude that he is the infinite 
Mind, the moſt excellent Spirit, and conſequent- 
ly incorporeal. And indeed we can perceive no 
connexion or, affinity betwixt the properties of bo- 
dy, betwixt extenſion, diviſibility, mobility, &c. 
and the properties of mind, ſuch as a power of un- 
derſtanding, judging, chooſing, to which may be 
added, a capacity of wiſdom, benevolence, equi- 
ty, &c. As therefore theſe latter are the proper- 
ties of the Supreme Being, it follows, that the 
former are inconſiſtent with his Nature. Perhaps 
you will ſay, that God, like man, is compounded 
of mind and body. But his infinite excellence 
and perfection forbid us to aſcribe to the Deity 
any thing that partakes of the qualities of body 
and matter. For whatever is corporeal is diviſible, 
and ſubject to change and corruption : But we 
have demonſtrated above, that God is unchange- 
able. Beſides, whatever ſubſtances are compound- 
ed, muſt of neceſſity have been compounded by 
ſome cauſe: Nor would thought and extenſion 
have been the two con ſtituent parts of the Nature 
of man, had there not been a ſuperior Cauſe to 
produce it. But as God is derived from no cauſe, 
and is himſelf the original Cauſe of all things, 
on that account he cannot poſſibly be made up of 
parts. Laſtly, were God corporeal, we could 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts and members of which 


he 


— 
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he was compoſed; we could ſay that he was con- 


fined to particular points of ſpace, that he was 


limited, that he could be in motion and at reſt; 
we could ſay that God was different now from 


what he was formerly, &c. All which ideas are 


quite inconſiſtent with the Nature of that moſt 
excellent Being. 


Nor can it be ſaid, that: as God has 0 6 
material ſubſtances, be canhot be incorporeal, as 
no Being can communicate to another what he him- 


ſelf has not. What! Has God a ſenſe of pain be- 
cauſe he has created various Beings with a capaci- 
ty of that feeling ? Is he of various figures, becauſe 
he has moulded matter into different ſhapes? Be- 


cauſe he communicates. motion to other bodies, 
therefore does he himſelf move? Nor indeed if 


| God were corporeal, could he thereby have any 


power to create other bodies: For what has ex- 


tenſion, of any kind or however diſpoſed, to en- 
able it to give being to any thing extended, 
which before had no exiſtence? Wherefore it is 
quite enough, that God is endowed with infinite 
power, and a Will, whoſe irreſiſtible energy in- 
ſtantly produceth its effect, in order to be capable 
ol creating every thing, although his own Nature 
be unlike the Beings to whom he gives exiſtence: 


This we have demonſtrated in our: Diſſertation re- 
lating to the exiſtence of- God. But amidſt the 


thick darkneſs of heatheniſm and the abſurd noti- 
ons of moſt of the Philoſophers, with reſpect to 
God, there were ſome, in the Gentile world, who 
were perſuaded that the Deity was incorporeal, 
indiviſible, and uncompaunded of parts. Thus, 


among 
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among others, Ariſtotle * in his Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the firſt Mover, in which he adopts the ſenti- 


ments of Plato. In like manner Cicero + fays, 


* We can have no idea of God. but as a mind 
free, not ſubject to conſtraint, ſeparate from every 
earthly mixture, omniſcient and the 1 mover r of all 


things.“ 


But although God is incorporeal, a conſe- 


| quently unextended and without dimenſions, he 
is immenſe or omnipreſent, not in a groſs and cor- 
poreal, but in a manner purely ſpiritual, and wor- 
thy of his excellent Majeſty. And indeed how 
could the Deity be any where abſent, within what 


limits can he be confined, from what place could 
he be excluded ; who hath created all things, and 


by whoſe pleaſure and abſolute dominion they are 
| Preſerved to this moment? Can any body be un- 
accompanied by his preſence, by whom all bodies 
move and are directed? Can he be abſent from 
any mind, who enlightens every mind? Can he 
be abſent from any thing, whatever it may be, 
by whoſe power all things exiſt and act, and with- 
| out whom every created Being would be nothing? 
Therefore he is circumſcribed by no bounds and 


every where preſent. And the Antients were not : 


unacquainted with this perfection of God. So- 


crates, as it is related by Xenophon, affirmed that 


the Deity; was omnipreſent. t Plotinus $ the Pla- 
tonic e was at pains to prove this truth 


= 1 is ao «Tal _—_ 5 Vs kc Mover is Fa e and 5 


that he conſiſts of neither magnitude or parts. 


+ Cie. Tuſ. Queſt. Book 4. 1 Xen. Mem. Book. . 


at 


* 
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are alſo to the ſame purpoſe 


+ All things are full of Jove, Heav'ns, earth. and "EN 
Markets, highways and ſtreets ; ports, harbours, bays, 
Him we perceive all round, in every place, 
Him thro all Nature in his works we trace. 


Virgil likewiſe ſings that jupiter fills all Nature 


with his preſence,” and elſewhere, 


2 That God pervades, ZN like one common - foul N 
Fills, feeds and animates the world's great whole. 


Pirr. 


It is s alſo the frogmegt of Seneca g Wherever 


you turn yourſelf you are ſurrounded with the 
preſence of the Divinity. He is every where, his 1 


works are full of him.“ 


| Beſides, the Deity from the contemplation of 
all thoſe perfections, in which he hath ſhined from 
| eternity, and in which the Divine Nature will 


ſhine for ever, muſt enjoy a pleaſure inconceivably 


exquiſite, and quite ſuitable to his dignity, or, 
- which is the ſame thing, he muſt be infinitely hap- 


py. For it is a property of all thinking Beings to 


be highly pleaſed by a reflection on their own good 
| qualities and virtuous conduct: And if this is the 


caſe, with reſpect to ſuch imperfect Beings as we 
are, how much more ſo muſt it be, with reſpect 
to that Supreme Being, who is the ſtandard of all 


Clem. Alex. B. iv. os 1 hart g e 


+ Fora ſunt Jovis omnia plena, 


Compita cum pagis, omnes et cumæquore portus; 
Utimur et cunctis Jove nos ex partibus omnes. 


1 Virg. Eclogue. 3. $ Senec. of Ben. Book iv. Chap. 8. 
Cs 1 perfection * 
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at conſiderable length. Theſe verſes of Aratus 
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ny ſources of enjoy ment, be himſelf ſupremely 


natural and Meral, which we have placed before | m 

their view, and ſay whether they can conceive any pre 
thing greater, any thing more perfect and excel- 
lent than the Being in whom they are all united. ane 
5 Certainly in contemplating the eternal, neceſſary, 8 wh 
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perfection? Beſides, muſt not God who hath form- 
ed us capable of happineſs, and opened to us ma- 


happy? Again, the cauſes of unhappineſs to us, 
are either ignorance, or imprudence, or indipence, 
or the want of power, or dependence, or fear, or 


ſome other diſagreeable feeling: All which it is 


evident, are removed at an infinite diſtance from 


God. Farther, the Being who wants nothing, 
from whom nothing can be taken, muſt partake 


of the greateſt poſſible enjoyment. But God is 


ſubject to no want, he is neither deficient in know- 


ledge, in wiſdom. in power, Or in authority ; he is 6 
perfect in every thing. Nor can he be deprived f 
of any thing, as he is eternal, independent and un- 
changeable. Therefore he is infinitely happy. t 
This the Heathens were convinced. of. Homer Fe 
and others of them when ſpeaking of the Gods, p 
applied no epithet to them more frequently, than ti 
happy, they called them“ the happy Gods.“ g 
And the Philoſophers poke ot God as che eter- M2 
nal and happy Nature.” - = 
Let the wiſe, thoſe who are beſt capable of pe 
judging in ſuch a matter, collect into one point In 
what has been ſaid : on this ſubject, and conſider it thi 
with attention; let them reflect on thoſe Attributes ab 


uncauſed, independent unchangeable Being, every Dj 


kind of EXCENTNCE and the moſt perfect manner of pe 
ä exiſtence, | 
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exiſtence, preſent themſelves to our mind. We 
are ſtruck by a perception of the moſt perfect 
knowledge, for God is omniſcient; of the moſt 
perfect liberty, for he has no ſuperior; of the moſt 
perfect power, for God is omnipotent; We are 
ſtruck by a perception of the moſt perfect moral 


excellence, for the Deity is a Being of infinite wiſ- 
dom, kolitieſs, benevolence, juſtice, veracity, from 


which it follows, that the condition of his exiſt- 
ence is moſt agreeable and permanent, as he is 
infinitely happy, and his enjoyment placed beyond 


all poſſibility of change. He is therefore poſſeſſed 


of every perfection that the human mind can poſ- 
ſibly conceive. His perfections are infinitely ex- 
alted, they are without bounds. They are placed 
beyond the reach of any defect: For every defect 


is a negation, at leaſt it is a diminution of ſome 


perfection. Wherefore, as he contains in his Na- 
ture all perfections, and in the higheſt poſſible de- 
gree, all defects are removed from him, at the 
greateſt diſtance. He has then every excellence, 


neceſſary to compleat our idea of a Being moſt 


perfect, or infinitely perfect, or, to expreſs our 
meaning ftill more ſimply, infinite. This we 


think (fo far at leaſt as we weak mortals are cap- 
able of judging in this matter) is the trueſt and 


moſt accurate definition we can give of the Su- 


preme Being, or explication of the Divine eſſence. 
There is another particular to be conſidered, + 
and one indeed of very great conſequence, with 


which we ſhall concludethis enquiry concerning the 
Divine Attributes. It is aſked whether all thoſe 
derlections w we have enumerated are the proper- 

K ties 
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ties of only one Being or of more than one? Or, 


which is the ſame thing, whether there be one 
or many GODS? 


Though there were no other arguments to this 


purpoſe, this one alone is ſufficient to convince us 


of the Unity of God, that no reaſon can be pro- 


duced to ſhow that there are. more Gods than one. 
: For as even the moſt inconſiderable matter is not 
to be admitted without evidence, and Beings are 
not to be multiplied without neceſſity, it would be 
excecdingly unbecoming in us to act ſuch a part, 


_ with reſpect to the greateſt of all Beings, the Be- 
ing of Supreme Dignity, and of infinite excellence, 


which we have proved to be the properties of God. 


And indeed of the various arguments which de- 
monſtrate the exiſtence of God, not one leads us 
to the belief that there are many Gods. The for- 


mation of the world, and the ſeveral parts that 
compol e it, which we behold with fo much admi- 
ration, require indeed an artiſt, and one infinitely 


rowerſul and wiſe; but, in oider to theſe produc- 
tions, a multiplicity of ſuch artiſts is by no means 


neceſſary; one is abundantly ſufficient. Where- 
fore, they who: aſſert that there are more Gods 


than oue, have no foundation to ſupport them, 
and conſequently they cannot eſcape the accuſa- 


tion of temerity, and of having formed a judgment, 


CONCernIng A matter of the utmoſt importance, 
without any evidence to convince their underſtand- 


ing. 5 „ 
And becauſe this is e e it has 
not on that account ls force. For in treating a 
negative Theſis, one, for inſtance, that denies 

the 


tr] 
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the exiſtence of more Gods than one, a negative 
argument is very proper, and frequently ſuch 


ſubjects will admit of no other argument. For 


inſtance, in order to ſnew that one and not many 
ſuns illuminates our earth, and occaſions the viciſ- 


ſitudes of days and ſeaſons, I believe no other ar- 
gument could be produced but this, I am ſure at 


leaſt no one could deny, that it is a very convinc- 


ing one, that the leaſt reaſon or evidence could 
not be produced to ſhew that there are more ſuns 
than one, becauſe one ſun is abundantly ſufficient 
to explain all theſe phenomena, and to ſuppoſe 
more, can be of no manner of uſe. 
to reaſon with reſpect to the Deity. This argu- 
ment alone, that we have no evidence of their 
being more Gods than one, is ſolid and perſuaſive, 
in favour of the unity of the Supreme Being. 
And they who can find no reſemblance in it to 
truth, have no juſt idea of what truth, or a reſem-' 


blance to it, means. 
This argument is farther cotifltmed by the re- 


flection, that God is a neceſſary Being, as we be- 
fore FITS or EF But if there were many Gods, 
they all, except one, would not be neceſſary, and 


conſequently could not be Gods. It would be 


poſſible for them not to exiſt, and a denial of their 


exiſtence would involve no contradiction ; on the 
other hand, we have clearly proved above, that 


God cannot but exiſt, and therefore the idea of -- 
his not exiſting involves 7 in it a contradiction. 
Beſides, if there were more Gods than one, 
there mul be either two Gods, or three, or four 
or a hundred, or a thouſand, or ſome number of 
| as 2 8 them, 


Thus we are 
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them, whatever it might be. But when the Na- 
ture of God, connected with the conſtitution of 
the world, is the object of our reflection, we find 
nothing to excite in us the idea of two, of three, 
of four, of a hundred, of a thouſand, or of any 
other number. A convincing evidence that there 
can be neither number or plurality in the Nature 
of the Supreme Being. For if there were any 
number of Gods, it is impoſſible but there muſt 
be ſome evidence of it, ſome way, by which we 
might attain to the knowledge of it. For the 
goodneſs of the Deity would- not permit him to 
involve us in darknels, with reſpect. to a matter 
which to us is of the greateſt conſequence. 
Add to this, that if there were a multiplicity of 
Gods, they could neither think or act ſe arately, 
without the knowledge and conſent of the reſt; 
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or each ot them could act at pleaſure, entirely of - 
F the firſt ſuppoſition were trite, none 


| himſelf. 
of them ae be independent, on the contrary, 


cach would be altogether dependent, as none of 


- them could do any thing without the conſent of 
the other Divinities. If the ſecond ſuppoſition 
were true, none of them could be omniſcient, for 
the thoughts and intentions of the reſt would be 


concealed from him; no one of them therefore 
could be infinitely wiſe; for ignorance of many 

particulars, cannot be EET FFAs with perfect wil- 

dom; and none of them could be omnipotent, W. 


the wo hae! woke and conduct of the other Deities 


could not be prevented or changed by his authori- 
ty; conſequently, the knowledge, wiſdom and 
[ver of every One of theſe Gods, would be 


bounded 


Diss Rr. IIl. F 
bounded by the powers and exertions of his aſſo- 


ciates. By theſe, and other arguments of the 
ſame kind which might be ſuhjained, it is evi- 
dently plain, that if there were more Gods than 


one, none of them could be abſolutely oe erfect, and 


conſequently, none of them could be 
Moreover, when we contemplate the warld and 


campare tagether the various parts of which it is 
compoſed, we find them to be fo harmonious, ſo 


fitly connected, and all tending to the ſame end, 
that we muſt perceive the magnificent ſtructure 
to be the workmanſhip of the ſame Archite&. It 


is evident from the admirable agreement of the 
Heavens and the earth, and of the ſeveral parts 
of the earth with each other, from their mutual 
ſubordination and dependance, that this exquiſite 

machine muſt be the production of one Being, - 


and under the direction of ane governing Mind. 
But perhaps you will ſay, that this can only be af- 
firmed of that part of the world with which we 
are acquainted. This however we may ſafely con- 

clude, that whatever we perceive, whatever we 


knaw, every object of ſenſe with which we are 
 ſurrounged, leads our minds to one Cauſe, and 


will not ſuffer us to admit of more: No wiſe man 


can eafily deny that this argument is of the great- 


eſt weight in our preſent enquiry. 
Beſides, thoſe who have ad mitted a lures of 


; Gods, as all the Heathen nations did, Wale anti- 


S „ -# » 


and indecent Divinities (ſuch as men, ome time 
before deceaſed, and many of them infamous for 


vice and wickedneſs, inanimate Beings, celeſtial 
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and terreſtrial, even brute animals, the plants of 


their gardens, and other Deities not leſs irrational) 


that they hereby have afforded us no inconſider- 


able proof of the folly of Polytheiſm, and of the 

exiſtence of only one God. For if indeed there 
was a multiplicity of Gods, it cannot be conceived 
| that the whole of their worſhippers, thoſe of them 


highly diſtinguiſhed for improvement and eruditi- 
on not excepted, would have received Deities ab- 
horrent to Nature, reproachful to decency, and 
inconſiſtent with reaſon. 


but Heathen, that we can add "nothing new on 
the ſubject. _— | 


And hence it came to wy that, abi the 
. generality of the Heathens admitted an innumer- | 


able multitude of Gods, and their wiſe men fre- 


_ quently expreſſed themſelves in the ſame manner, 


with reſpect to this matter, yet in particular coun- 


tries and periods, by far the greateſt number of 
the Philoſophers, and even ſometimes the com- 


mon people, acknowledged one Supreme God, 
and gave their teſtimony in favour of this idea. 
The molt learned Richard Cudworth of England, 
in his rich treaſure of curious knowledge, entitled 
the Intellectual Syſtem of the World, hath collect- 


ed the greateſt number of ſeutiments to this pur- | 


poſe from the Poets, Philoſophers, Orators, &c. 
to which we refer thoſe of our readers, who wiſh 
to be more particularly acquainted with. the ſubject. 
We ſhall only, by way of ſpecimen, produce here 
one quotation very much to the purpoſe, from 
| Maximus 


Disspkr. 8 


This folly of the Gentile 
Polytheiſm has been ſo clearly demonſtrated by 
antient and modern writers, not only Chriſtian 
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Maximus Tyrius the Platonic Philoſopher. He, 8 
having taken notice of the various opinions - 
mankind relating to this point, adds, © but in this 
all agree, that there is but one God, the Parent 181 
and Governour of the univerſe; to him there -have- -- 1 
been joined many Gods, the offspring of this Su- _ 
preme Being, and his Colleagues as it were, in 11 
the exerciſe of his authority. In this truth the £7 6 ; | 
Greek and the Barbarian, the Iſlander and the In- _ = 
habitant of the continent, the ignorant and the 1 1 
ö learned, perfectly agree. N —_— 
de advocates. for two firſt principles, be. | 
oppoſed the Unity of God by a kind of argument 
quite peculiar to themſelves. Such, among the 1 
Heathens, were the Perſians, who called the good N 
principle Oromazes, the evil principle, Arimanius. 
The Marcionites and Manicheans, introduced the 
ſame error into the Chriſtian Church. Ignorance 
with reſpect to the origin of evil, and a difficulty in 
reconciling it to the goodneſs of God, led them to 
adopt this fiction; they thought that it muſt be a- 
ſcribed to an evil principle, a rival of the good prin- 
ciple, and poſſeſſed of the ſame power and autho- 
rity. But we ſhall give our ſentiments more fully 
on this point, in our diſcourſe on divine Providence. 
In the mean time we may obſerve, that this con- 
ceit of two principles, is vain and uſeleſs, and not 
only uſeleſs, but exceedingly abſurd. For what 
can be more inconſiſtent with reaſon than to aſcribe 
to the worſt, the moſt abominable and the moſt 
imperfect of all Beings, the ſame power and au- 
thority, as to a Being poſſeſſed of the moſt excellent 
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perfection Let the ſuppoſition be granted. But 
who hath ſo harmonized theſe two principles fo 
diſcordant in their natures, that they created, as 
it were by a common exertion of their power, the 
world in its preſent form, and conduct the govern- 
ment of it? Shou'd not one think that they muſt 
rather be at eternal variance? Or why did not they 
| act ſeparately, and each of them conſtitute a world 
for himſelf? Certainly the good principle ſhou'd 
never have approved of the productions of the evil 
principle, nor ſhou'd the evil principle have con- 
ſented to the counſels of the good principle. The 
evil principle, from his power and innate malignity, 
ought, with the utmoſt obſtinacy, to have oppoſ- 
ed the creating of a world, abounding in thoſe va- 
Tious effects of benevolence, which are every where 
in it ſo apparent; in ſpite of every effort to the 
_ contrary, and by every poſſible art, he ſhou'd 15 
bour to prevent any object from being preſented 
to his view, but eternal chaos, an eternal eonfu- 
ſion of all things, eternal deformity, and deſtruction. 
We make no other remark, with reſpect to this 
cConceit, which is ſo futile, that the very Idea of it 
is ſufficient to expoſe its weakneſs. 
The doctrine of ſcripture relating to the holy 
Trinity does in no manner affect the Unity of God. 
This however is not the place to ſay any thing 
particularly on that ſubject; For the Trinity is a 
myſtery, with reſpect to which, reaſon is altoge- 
ther ſilent. But we cannot poſſibly imagine that 
the facred writings of the Jews and Chriſtians 
 wou'd advance any thing in oppoſition to the Unity 
of the Supreme Being, ſince neither any other wri- 
ters, 
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ters, or religious Inftitution, labour more ſtrenu- 
ouſly in ſupport of this doctrine, and to fet before 


us its very great importance. But as to the Attri- 


butes of God, ſo far as they may be known from 


the He of nature, we have ſaid as much as is 
ſuitab 


COROLARIES. 


They who aſcribe theſe divine properties, eter- 
_ nity, Cif-exiſtence, neceſfary exiſtence, indepen- 


| dence, immutability, to imperfect Beings, ſuch as 


fenſeleſs matter, or, which is more unworthy, to 


ſpace, evidently ſnew that they have never given 


proper attention to the nature of mind, the chief, 
indeed the infinite excellence of theſe properties. 


l 
The man who ſays that a merely privative and 
negative Being really exifts, and from a neceſſity 
of nature, ſpeaks juſt as good ſenſe, as if he aſſert- 


ed that the fame thing might be and not be. 


III. 


Since every thing that exiſts, either exiſts in it- 
ſelf, or is the property of ſome other Being, and 
there cannot be a third ſuppoſition with reſpect to 
it, hence appears the abſurdity of ſaying, that 


there is any thing it in nature, which 1 is neither ſub- 


ſtance or accident. 


. 


IV. 
The opinion of the advocates for a plenum, in 
* the neceſſity of matter, and that God 


has 


to the preſcribed limits of a Theſis, if not 
59 the copiouſneſs of the ſubject. | 
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has not a power of annihilating i it, is a mere dream, | 
which does not by any means follow from their 


principles. 
On the other hand, they who plead for uncreat- 
ed ſpace, coeternal with God and independent of 


him, do evidently aſcribe to another Being theſe 
divine perfections of the Deity, and limit his pow. 


er and Dominion. 


VI. 


To ſuppoſe that ſpace 1s the immenſity, or, as 


ſome one hath expreſſed it, the ſenſorium of 
is an opinion ſo abſurd ” inconſ ſtent ith. "the 


i ſpirituality and Majeſty of the Suprer Being, 6 
it is aſtoniſhing that men, in other reſpects of dif- 
tinguiſhed genius and reputation, cou'd adopt a 


way of thinking ſo little reconcileable to reaſon. 


VII. 


| Theidea of any ſpace, diſtin from WY eter- 
nal and neceſſary, is nothing elſe than a childiſh 


| prejudice. As a chamber muſt be empty, before 
we can place furniture in it; from this we imagine 
that the Deity had need of pre-exiſtent empty 
ſpace, to place the world in, Which he was about 
to create. 


: Aa 


eee 


DISSERTATION IV. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 
ACCORDING 


To THE LIGHT BAG! NATURE. 


by the influence of uncertain fate. This indeed is 


one of the moſt i important enquiries in natural The- 
ology, and ſhall, with divine aſſiſtance, be che 


ſubject of this day s Theſis. 


. order to treat this point more diſtinctly, we © 
ſhall divide it into theſe four different branches.” 


Firſt, we ſhall ſhew what is to be underſtood by 


Providence. Secondly, we ſhall prove that there 


is a Providence. Thirdly, anſwer certain ſpecious 
objections which ſome perſons are apt to advance 
3 


FE have proved Are that there is a God . 
the Creator of the Univerſe, and explained : 
the excellence and perfection of his natufe. The 
next part of our enquiry is, to conſider, whether 
the world, and particularly human affairs, are 
governed by his providence, or left to be guided 
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againſt the doctrine of a Providence. Laſtly, we 
ſhall explain the manner of the operations of Provi- 
dence. Of theſe briefly, as far as we are enabled 


to attain to the 3 of them by the light 
of nature. 

When we enquire whether hare: is a. Provi- 
| dence, our meaning 1s, whether there is any Go- 
vernour of the world? Whether the Univerſe was 

not only the workmanſhip of God, but is continu- 

ally ſuſtained by him, and the object of his care 

and attention? Fhis adminiſtration of the world, 

this care of every thing created by the Deity, this 
guardianſhip, this government, is what was called 
by the Greeks, I1PONOIA and by the Eat Provi- | 
dentia, or Providence. 
1 Providence conſiſts of two particulars, preſer- 
dee vation and government. Preſervation reſpects 
#,------ thoſe things which are conſidered as permanent. 
3 *7 "Government rather extends to actions, and thoſe 

Eo 

. chapges to Which worldly affairs are liable, and 
e which are conducted by particular methods to cer- 
Z tain ends. But the divine government more eſ⸗ 
peciglly relates to intelligent Beings, ſuch as man- 

kind, all whoſe actions as well as the variqus chang- 
es to which they are ſubject, are taken notice of by 

the Deity, are approved of by him or difapproved, q 

and finally are governed and directed by him in a 


particular manner. What we call Providence in- 
cludes in it all theſe particulars, Preſeryation, a a 


notice of every thing, together with its gavernment 
and direction. That there is, in reality, ſuch a 
5 Providence exerciſed over the affairs of nature, is 

| a 
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a truth which we ſhall demonſtrate by the follow- 
ing arguments, 


And in the firſt place, the divine Nature and 


Perfections make it abundantly evident that the 
world is ſuſtained and governed by the Deity. For 
as he is infinite in wiſdom; it is impoſſible that he 
ſhou'd diveſt himſelf of the care of a work which 


he hath conſtructed with admirable ingenuity. As 


he is perfectly benevolent, and the moſt diſin- 


tereſted goodneſs was the principle which induced 


him to bring any Beings into exiſtence, it is in- 


conſiſtent with his nature to ſuppoſe, that he does 


not attend to, and-take care of the Beings he hath 


G: nnd ole 
* 
created, in order to promote their felicity ; provi- 7 


— 


ded they do not render themſelves unworthy of His 44. 


regard. Beſides, as his knowledge is infinite, he 


muſt be intimately acquainted with all the events 
which happen in the world: And as he is altoge- 
ther juſt and holy, he muſt take notiee of the 
actions of intelligent Beings; they muſt enjoy his 


favour or incur his diſpleaſure ; from his perfect wiſ- 


dom and equity he muſt govern and direct, puniſh 
or reward them. Laſtly; we conclude, from his 
immutability, that he can never withdraw his 
attention from the works of his hands. From 


_ which it follows, that the ſeveral perfections of the 


Deity, his wiſdom, eee ee 


omniſcience, immutability, are a Seas evi 


dence of a providence. 5 


We may view this point in a different light. = 
God did not govern the world, it muſt be owing 


either to the want of f knowledge, to the want of 
Power, or to the want of e But it cah- 
not 
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not be aſcribed to ignorance, as he is omniſcient, 
nor to the want of power, as he is omnipotent, 
nor can it be ſaid to be diſagreeable to his will, as 
the guardianſhip of the world is an object moſt wor- 
thy of his wiſdom and equity: Whereas, on the 
other hand, it wou'd be highly 5 

his perfections to neglect the government of the 
Univerſe, either from indolence or any malevo- 


lent affection. Ina word, no reaſon can be aſſign- 


ed why God ſhou'd withdraw his attention from, 


or take no care of his own works; but there are 
| moſt powerful reaſons, from contemplating both 
the nature and Attributes of God, to convince us, 
that the management of the world is a work that 


exceedingly becomes him. 
And indeed, if we may take the EN to com- 


Pare great things with ſmall; If no wiſe artiſt is 


inattentive to the management of a moſt curious 
machine, the effect of his own ingenuity, if pa- 


rents, nay even brute animals, are prompted by 
nature to take care of their offspring, it cannot 
poſſibly be conceived, that the wiſeſt, the beſt, 
and the moſt excellent of all Beings, wou'd be Z 
careleſs of a work, which he himſelf hath formed 
with admirable wiſdom: He- who hath inſpired 


man and all other living creatures with that ſtrong 


natural affection which leads them to conſult for the 


welfare of their progeny, how can he negkeCt his 


own children, aha intelligent an whom ne” 


| hath created? 


And ſo evident iS this connexion | betwixt he 85 


Exiſtence and Providence of God, that almoſt 
Ser! one, who has acknowledged bis Being, has 


aſcribed 


ith 


1 1 8 | IE? 
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aſcribed to him the government of the world. 
None but the Epicureans ſuppoſed, that the Gods 
live in Heaven, in a ſtate of careleſs inactivity. 
Thus Lucretius, 


For whatſoe'er's divine muſt live in peace, 


In undiſturd d, and everlaſting eaſe. 
Cech. 


But Cicero remarks admirably well * that © Epi- 
curus, in words admits, but in reality denies the 
Exiſtence of the Gods,” and that what he hath ſaid 
with reſpect to the immortal Gods, was only ſpo- 
ken with a view to eſcape the cenſure of the world. 
| Becauſe, as he himſelf demonſtrates, + ©* to admit 
of the exiſtence of the Gods, is to acknowledge 
that the world is governed by their counſels,” For 
this, according to Cicero, is the juſt Idea of God, 
that there is a ſuperior and excellent t nature, 
by whom all things were made, and who moves, 
governs, rules and directs them.” Nor has there 


ER "oY | the Nat of the Gods, Book f i. Chap.” 44. + Ibid. 
Bock ii. Chap. 30. x Cicero ſhows how remarkably Epicurus 
contradicts himſelf, who, whilſt he admits on one hand, that the 
nature of God is perfectly excellent and benevolent, on the o- 
ther, robs him of beneficence, the nobleſt quality of his excell- 
ence and benevolence. Epicurus has entirely eradicated re- 
ligion from the heart of man, when he hath taken from the 
immortal Gods all power and kind intention. For whilſt he ſays 
that the nature of God is the beſt and moſt excellent, he denies 
that beneficence is one of his perfections. He depri ves him of . 
that, which is in a peculiar manner, the property of the moſt 
excellent nature. For can the mind concei ve any thing better, 
any thing more noble, than goodneſs and beneficence ? Whilit 
you ſuppoſe the Deity deſtitute of this, you ſuppoſe that no 
one is the object of his regard, love and aoition Cic. of the 
Nat. of the Gods, Book i. Chap. 43. | 


5 . been 
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been a nation in the world, whieh has acknowledg- 


ed the Being of 4 God, who lies not, at the ſame 
time, ken ledged his Providence. So clear and 


_ felkevident is this truth, that the eonviction of a 
Providence is neceſſarily included in .our Ideas of 


the nature and perfections of GO D. 
We take our ſecond argument, on this ſubject, 


from tlie nature of all things brought into exiſtence, 
which neceſſarily depend on the Being who formed 


them, and cannot be ſupported without the aſſiſ- 
tance of his power and benevolence. That we 

may have a more diſtinct Idea of this, it is proper 
co obſerve, there is an infinite difference, betwixt 


the nature of a Being who exiſts neceſſarily and of 


himſelf, and that of Beings who have derived their 


exiſtence from another. For a Being exiſting from 
neceflity; may be cgnceived to exiſt alone by him- 
ſelf, and as requiring aſſiſtance from no other Be- 


ing in order to his exiſtence. But created Beings 
have only a precarious exiſtence, and can exiſt in 


no other way than at the pleaſure, and by the pro- 


vidence of the Being who created them. Abſtrac- 
ted from the will and the power of the Deity, 
created Beings are mere fiothing ; and therefore 


they muſt of neceſſity be preſerved by the ſame 
3 good pleaſure, to which e were at firſt indebted 


for their exiſtence. 
And this is what Divines mean, when they ſay, 


that the preſervation of the world is a continued 


creation. Which indeed is true, not merely in a 


rhetorical, and figurative ſenſe, becauſe that the 

energy of God which preſet ves his works, is not 

leſs admirable than the power which produced 
them 
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them, but in a ſtrict and literal ſenſe; for created Bas Mes tes | 
things, which have no other than a precarious © A 1 
iſtence, which came into being, entirely by the== S 
will of God, ſtand as much in need of the power” uh Eo thrungg . — l 
of the Supreme Being, in order to their preſerva7- 2 G12 S 1 
tion, as they did for the beginning of their exi 46. 114 
ſtence. From which it follows, that God requires 
no active exertion for annihilating his creatures, it 
is ſufficient for him to leave them to themſelves, 
and they muſt drop from exiſtence. As this idea 
is perfectly agreeable to reaſon, if we attentively | 
conſider the nature of created Beings, it is, in like 
manner, highly honourable to the Majeſty of God, 
as it makes an infinite difference betwixt the na- 
ture of the Divine exiſtence, and the exiſtence of - 
all other Beings, and makes all other Beings abſo- | 7K 
| lutely dependent on the power of God for ever Mi 
moment of their exiſtence. We may apply here Þ 7 
with great propriety the ſublime words of the 
hundred and fourth Pſalm, originally ſpoken of : 
animals in general: Thou hideſt thy face and 
they are troubled, thou takeſt away their breath, 
and they die and return*to their duſt: But thou 


ſendeſt forth thy Spirit, they are created, and ö . 9 
thou reneweſt the face of the Earth. 1 J} 
| ey 
We are not ignorant, that there are many Phi- oy N 


loſophers and even Divines, who have other ſen- 
timents of this matter, being of opinion, © that 
created Beings, have immediately communicated 
to them, at their formation, a degree of perfection, 
by which they cou'd exiſt even for ever, without 
_ any external aid, provided they were not annihi- 
| lated by the Being who firſt created them. It is 


L conſequently I 
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conſequently their opinion, that the works of 


creation, prove the exiſtence of a creative power, 
capable of reducing them to nothing, but do not 
prove that the Providence of God is neceſſary to 
their preſervation and ſupport, becauſe they wou'd 
continue to exiſt, independent of the care and at- 
tention of the Deity.” But thoſe who have adop- 


ted this opinion, do not ſeem to have e properly con- 


ſidered the nature of created Beings they do not 


ſeem to have conſidered what is meant by a pre- 


carious exiſtence, that is, an exiſtence received 
from another, and how great, and continual, and 
neceſſary, t the dependence of every created thing 
is, upon the power from whom it received its ex- 


iſtence. For that which never wou'd have exiſted, 


had it not been for the will of another, cannot have 
the leaſt power in its conſtitution to continue itſelf 


in being. Whatever power it is poſſeſſed of is en- 
tirely derived from the author of its exiſtence. 


Wherefore, it cou'd not, even for one moment, 


exiſt, were the will to 5 108 or withhold, to which 


it was at firſt indebted for its Being. 
It is alledged by the advocates for the contrary 


opinion, “ that the power of Divine Providence is 


not neceſlary to the preſervation of his works, for 


that every thing wou'd continue in its preſent ſtate, 


unleſs it were changed by an external cauſe. Thus 
ſay they, a houle requires an artiſt to build it, 
but after it is built, it continues to ſtand without 
any aſſiſtance. A clock requires a workman in 
order to its conſtruction, but when it is finiſhed, 
remains afterwards of itſelf in the ſame ſtate.” 


Thus they reaſon on this ſubject. But there IP 


great 
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great difference betwixt the forms and the various 


diſpoſitions of things and their exiſtence, For an 
artiſt diſpoſes of matter, ſo as to form it into a. 


houſe or a clock; But to create matter itſelf, 1s 


beyond the reach of his power. Therefore it is 
eaſy to conceive that a work of art may remain in 


the ſtate in which it was placed, as to its form and 


the diſpoſition of its parts; (though that cou'd 


not poſſibly be the caſe for any long continuance, 

without ſome care and attention beſtowed upon it.) 
But as to its exiſtence, if it received it from ano- 
ther, it muſt be fo dependent on the Being from 
whor i it received it, that it cou'd not be preſerved 
one moment, without the interpoſition of his pow- 
er. Separate it from God, or let him withdraw 


from it his protection, and, as it has no internal 
ſtability, it muſt return back again to that nothing . 3 = 


from which'it was originally created. 22 == 
But they who think otherwiſe, aſk farther £0 


ſuch a manner of exiſtence, that after they are 


once created, they may be able to preſerve them 


ſelves? Nay wou'd it not be a brighter manifeſta⸗ 
tion of the Glory of the Supreme Being, to give 
ſuch a degree of ſtability to his works, than to 
conſtitute them in ſuch a manner, as to require 
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© Cou'd not God communicate to other Beings . _ 
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- continual exertions of his power, in order to their Zee 


preſervation? Juſt as the artiſt is reckoned more Z 
ſkilful, who forms a piece of work capable of con- Se 
tinuing of itſelf, than he whoſe production has no 


permanence, unleſs he pays to it perpetually the 


moſt diligent attention. To this we reply, that 


whatever degree of perfection God may commu- 
„ nicate, 
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nicate, or cou'd poſſibly communicate to created 
Beings, he cannot take from created Beings the 
nature he has given them. He undoubtedly can- 
not beſtow upon them a neceſſary exiſtence, and 
conſequently, independence. God can no more 
(if we may take the liberty fo to ſpeak) produce a 
creature which wou'd not continually depend upon 
him, and every moment require his aſſiſtance, than 
he cou'd produce a creature endowed with the 
Attributes of Eternity, that is, than he cou'd pro- 
duce a creature, which is not a creature. | 
Another objection remains, to the Doctrine of a 
Providence, in appearance a little more intricate. 
** They ſay, for inſtance, that if the preſervation 
of the world, were a continued creation, and God 
"communicated exiſtence every moment, to ſuch 
ſhort-lived Beings, it wou'd follow, that he is the 
author of fin. For, they obſerve, if it ſhou'd be 
thought rhat God gave Being to men, this moment 
for inſtance, with all their faculties and the diſpo- 
ſitions they are poſſeſſed of, he certainly wou'd 
create ſinners, and (let us not be charged with 
ſuch a blaſphemous thought,) he wou'd then be 
the author of all ſin,” But although this is a ſpe- 
cious difficulty, yet it can eaſily be ſolved, if we 
make a proper diſtinction betwixt things them- 
ſelves, and their accidents; betwixt the faculties 
of men and the virtuous or unbecoming- uſe of 
them. For when we ſay that God preſerves it --- 


things by the ame power which at firſt created 


them, we underſtand by this, the Beings them- 
| {elves and the faculties they are endowed with : 
But he leaves the right, or Improper uſe of their 

faculties, 
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faculties, to Beings endued with intelligence and 

liberty of choice in ſuch a manner, that they may 

from thence be the objects of praiſe or blame, and 

therefore theſe Beings only are themſelves charge- 

able with the demerit of all the evil they commit. 

Thus, for example, that we find men this mo- t Wh 
ment in exiſtence, is owing to the ſuſtaining Pro- ES $9 
vidence of God, independent of which, not a fin 4% MJ 
gle individual cou'd exiſt: But as to their 3 Mg 
actions, as to their abuſe of their faculties, this if 
wholly to be charged to their own account; Be- 
cauſe-the Deity hath endowed them with a free- 
dom to act, and therefore they themſelves, and 
not God, are to be charged with their own evil 
conduct. But with reſpect to the ſecond argument, 
taken from the nature of created Beings, we have 
ſaid more than enough concerning it: If it is con- 
ſidered, not ſuperficially, but ſeriouſly and with 
attention, it will appear to be e ſolid and 
convincing. 

Our third argument oke of a preſerving and Dee, 
governing Providence is deduced, from the order 
and beauty of the world, and the permanence of 

the ſeveral parts of which it is compoſed. For as 

the various objects which preſent themſelves to our 
view, whether celeſtial or terreſtrial, are too excel- 

lent and beautiful to have been originally the work 

of chance; they are placed in too good order, 
they are too conſtant in their motions, they are too 

well adapted to their ſeveral moſt important uſes, | 

to be conducted by no law, by no deſign, in a 
word, by no ſuperintending Providence. For, to 
illuſtrate the matter, after the manner of the hea- 
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thens, by familiar examples; when we ſee a houſe 
in which every thing is regularly diſpoſed, in which 
the furniture is placed in its proper ſituation, in 
which the different claſſes of ſervants are appointed 
to their particular offices, when I ſay we go into a 
houſe of this kind and view every part of it with 
attention, cou'd any rational obſerver entertain, 
even the ſmalleſt doubt, whether ſuch a houſe had 
an owner, nay whether it had not one of excellent 
wiſdom and highly delighted with regularity ? In 
like manner, when we perceive a well regulated 
commonwealth, in which every thing is conducted 
with propriety, in which all the arts and employ- 
ments neceſſary to life are duly exerciſed, in which 
the citizens are abundantly ſupplied with every 
thing uſeful to them, cou'd any one imagine that 
the affairs of ſuch a republick, were conducted by 
neither magiſtrate or governour? Well then, when 
we contemplate the moſt beautiful conſtitution of 
the Univerſe, in which we perceive ſuch a diverſi- 
ty of objects, ſuch a variety of ornament, ſo much 
ſtability, in which, if it is conſidered With proper 
attention, we ſee every thing excellently fitted to 
its particular uſe; finally, in Which we perceive 
that nothing has departed from its ſituation or loſt 
any part of its beauty in the ſpace, not of a ſhort 
period, but many thouſand years; when I ſay we 
contemplate all theſe appearances, no man, not 
quite deſtitute of reaſon, can poſfibly imagine, that 
they are produced without any conducting hand, 
. -»#£:.-Awithout any counſel or underſtanding. 
2 
To mention every particular of this' kind wou'd 
42 — be a very tedious matter; It will be enough for 


e. . our 
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our purpoſe to take notice of a few of the moſt 
ſtriking inſtances. Firſt then, if we lift up our 
eyes to the heavens, which modern Philoſophers 
have proved, to conſiſt of an extremely moveable, 


fluid and ſubtle matter, who cou'd conceive that 


ſo much regularity and permanence wou'd be 
found in it, + that the ſtars wou'd be placed in 
ſuch an eſtabliſhed order and ſo cloſely connected 
together, were they not under the guidance of a 
preſiding mind to whoſe government and direction 
this rapid matter is in perfect obedience. Cer- 
| rainly thoſe immenſe bodies, called ſtars, and the 
immenſe collections of matter which they paſs 
through in their various revolutions, wou'd to day, 
nay long ſince, have returned into their original 
chaos, did not the ſame powerful hand continue to 
preſerve and direct them, from whom in the be- 
ginning, they derived their exiſtence. For what 
are the levers, the nails and inſtruments of iron, 
by which all theſe ſtars, nay this earth we inhabit, 
are fixed in their particular ſituations, and guided 


in their courſe? Surely this is done by no other 
helps, than that infinitely wife mind and omnipo- 


tent hand, denominated Providence. 
But if we now take a ſurvey of the earth, the 


13 which it contains, eſpecially animals, and 


more particularly man, they do not afford us leis 


convincing evidence of the exiſtence (which branch 


of the ſubject we formerly conſidered) than of the 


continued Providence of God, For who can behold 


+ Cic. of the Nat. of che Gods, Book ii. Chap. 38. * What- 
ever we have ſaic in our Diſſertation concerning the exiſtence of 
Goc, "_ demonſtrates his Providence, 
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the bodies of animals, formed with ſuch ſtriking 
ingenuity and their ſucceſſive generations replete 
with new wonders; who can behold the various 
kinds of them prevented, by the determination of 
Nature, from multiplying to exceſs, and dropping 
from exiſtence ; who can conſider how every thing 
1s provided for their ſupport and preſervation, par- 
ticularly man, ſo remarkably the object of the 
divine wiſdom, bounty and munificence; who can 


ſurvey the aſtoniſhing ſtructure of our body, the 


minuteſt part of which is truly wonderful; who 
can reflect on its amazing preſcrvation amidft the 
many dangers and diſeaſes to which it is ſubject, 
though compoſed of the moſt delicate organs; 
who can contemplate the admirable manner in 
which infants are generated in the womb, and the 
mind infuſed into the body with its firſt production 
ö (which 1 is an invincible argument of the perpetual 
operation of Providence;) who can reflect on the 
milk prepared for us in our mother's breaſt the in- 
ſtant that we come into the world; on the care 
implanted in the hearts of parents for their off- 
ſpring; on the innumerable advantages we enjoy 
for eſtabliſhing and promoting the intereſt of ſoci- 
| ety; on the aſtoniſhing variety we meet with in 
the voice, the countenance and features of men, 
although the parts of which they are compoſed 
are perfectly the ſame, the great utility, nay ne- 
ceſſity of which diverſity in ſociety every one muſt 
clearly perceive; who I ſay on conſidering theſe, 
and a countleſs multitude of ſuch inſtances, with 
attentive eyes and careful reflection, will not find 
in them ſtriking evidence of the unwearied Pro- 
| vidence . 
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vidence of God, conducted by conſummate wiſ⸗ 
dom ? 


But why ſhould we multiply words on this ſub⸗ 
ject? Were we exactly to ſurvey all the traces of a 


Providence, ſcattered through his works, we muſt 


deſcribe the whole of univerſal Nature. How- 
ever for the _— confirmation of this particular, 


ſect u to it. Firſt "ry all theſe Gilg we have 


enumerated, and othets of the ſame kind, muſt be 
aſcribed, either to blind neceſſity or e tutone : 


chance, or to a wiſe diſpoſer, that is, to Provi- 
dence. A fourth ſuppoſition cannot be made. 
But nothing, placed in ſuch excellent order and fo 
permanent, will ever be produced by either the 


one or the other. Neither a houſe, a clock, a 


poem, or an oration, will ever be the effect of a 


fortuitous concourſe of matter. How much leſs 


the admirable conſtitution of the Univerſe, which 
far exceeds in excellence the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
effect of human ingenuity ? Seneca well obſerves, 
© that ſo great a work could not continue, inde- 
| pendent of the care of ſome guardian; that ſuch 
excellent order cannot be the work of undeſigning 
matter, nor can the fixed revolutions of the ſtars 


be owing to any blind force; that the motion pro- 
duced by chance is often diſturbed, and immedi- 
ately vaniſhes into nothing; that ſuch a regular a 


5 velocity 1 is the effect of an eternal law, & c. 
This is our firſt remark. 


We obſerve in the ſecond place, that theſe Phe- 


nomena we ſpeak of, at leaſt the moſt of them, 
are met with in ſubjects quite deſtitute of know- 
| ledge, 
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ledge. Nay men and animals are altogether 1 igno- 
rant of the manner in which the Phenomena in 

their conſtitution are conducted that chiefly excite 
our admiration, thoſe, for inſtance, which relate 


to the nutrition of animals and their generation. 


Wherefore, as they are ſo particularly remarkable, 


as they are ſo uſeful and permanent, we muſt con- 
_ clude. that a mind of far ſuperior excellence to 


men and animals, that a mind of the moſt per- 
| fect wiſdom, the Supreme Ruler of the world, has 
all theſe things under his direction, and that he 


governs them by lays originally conſtituted by him- 


| ſelf. This is our ſecond obſervation. 


Thirdly, Although we ſhould ſuppoſe that 


mere. chance, could give being, once, and again, 
and again, to an excellent production, can any one 
imagine that it would be poſſible for it to bring 

into exiſtence, in infinite ſucceſſion, and with the 
moſt perfect regularity, an inanmerable multitude 
of things of this kind? Cicero + ſpeaks admirably 


well on this ſubject. By chance you ſay, Why 
ſo? Can chance give being to any thing that has 


all the properties of truth ? Throw four dice, and, 
by chance, they will produce a lucky caſt. But 
were you to throw forty dice, do you think that 
chance would favour you with a hundred lucky 
_ caſts? Sprinkle on a board, at random, the colours 


of a painter, and you may poſlibly form from 
hheynce the features of a human face. But do you 
imagine that from ſuch an accidental ſprinkling 
you cou'd form as beautiful a Face as that. of the 


A Cie of the Div. Book i. Chap. I 3. 


Coan 
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Coan Venus? Becauſe that a ſow might form on 
the ground an impreſſion of the letter A, could 
you therefore ſuppoſe that ſhe might deſcribe, in 
the ſame manner, the Andromache of Ennius? It 


is then an undoubted fact, that chance can never 


to any perfect degree of exactneſs, imitate truth. + 


But a particular objection is made to this argu- 
ment taken from the order and beautiful conſtitu- 
tion of the world. Some alledge, * that theſe 
Phenomena prove that the world was created by 


God; that he conſtituted thoſe laws by which they 


are regulated, but that it does not hence follow 


that his Providence continually directs them, as 
| thoſe laws of nature once eſtabliſhed, are quite 


ſufficient of themſelves to produce theſe effects.“ 


* This objection however is eaſily ſolved. For in 


+ Ut e perſegte varitatem caſus i imitetur 


Nor x. 
* This opinion advanced by thoſe who deny a i 


confuted by Mr. Turretine with his uſual acuteneſs, has "Shiny 
adopted by many, convinced that the affairs of the Univerſe 


are under the government of a Supreme Being Alt is much 
to be feared that ſuch an Idea has been very little favourable 
to the Intereſt of Religion 
the Creation of the world infuſed into the qualities of matter a 


Power, by which it ſhould be enabled, for thouſands of years, 
to accompliſh, of Fitſelf, all the various ends it was intended to 


ſerve, is certainly the ſame thing as to ſay that he rendered it in 
this reſpect independent of himſelf 


impreſſed upon matter communicated to it ſo aſtoniſhing a de- 
gree of ſtability, for the continuance of which the Divine agen- 
cy is not at all neceſſary, can it, under that Idea, be depen- 
dent on that energy? On this ſuppoſition, is not its dependence 
entirely confined to thoſe inſtances, in which it may pleaſe the 
Being who formed it, to controul it by immediate exertions of 

| | his 


To ſuppoſe that the Almighty at 


If the Energy originally 
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the firſt place, were we only to admit that the 
Deity conſtituted the univerſe by a ſyſtem of the 
wiſeſt laws, by which all the parts of it are regu- 
| lated, this would at leaſt be an acknowledgement 
of a general Providence. For he who ſays that 
the world is governed by laws, fixed originally by 


his power? And when the advocates for this doctrine receive 
ſo many advantages from that conſtitution of things, denomi- 
nated general laws, will they be much diſpoſed to connect 
with them the idea of a firſt Cauſe, and to have their hearts 
warmed by pious ſenſations of gratitude ? On the other hand, a 
perſuaſion that the laws of Nature, or what are called ſecond 
Cauſes, are nothing but the permanent operations of the Deity 
upon matter, tends to keep alive in our minds a conſtant ſenſe 
of our own and of the abſolute dependence of all things on him, 
and to cheriſh within us religious impreſſions—— Whether the 
former, or this latter Idea of Providence, is moſt. confiſtent 
with tuch, let any one conſider how totally different our Idea 
of deſign is, from our Idea of Matter or any of its poſſible qua- 
lities, let them reflect what an admirable adjuſtment of means 
to their particular ends, what an infinite variety of relations 


take place betwixt its different parts, diſcovering the moſt in- 


imitable ſkill and contrivance, ſeveral of which, have, with 
great propriety, been taken Notice of in this diſſertation, and 
then impartially determine——Do the qualities of Matter con- 
duct, with ſuch aſtoniſhing regularity, the animal functions; 
Do they preſerve that exact correſpondence we behold betwixt 
the Organs of ſenſe and their ſeveral Objects? Is it owing to 
them that the blood continues to circulate, ard the nerves and 
muſcles to perform their various offices? Do the qualities of 
matter breathe into the carnation or the lilly their odoriferous 
ſweets? Have they preſerved this ſelf-balanced Earth in its 
place, during the courſe of its countleſs ſucceſſive revolutions ? 
Or maintained that vital principle in the Sun, whoſe genial In- 
fluences cheriſh with their enlivening heat the whole Syſtem of 
animal and vegetable Nature, and illuminate this and the other 
ſurrounding worlds? Reaſon unbyaſſed by prejudice and left to 
be guided by its own, native deciſions, revolts at the thought. 


the 
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power of God, and that theſe laws invariably 


perform their office, underſtands by theſe words 
the very ſame thing which we underſtand by the ; 


term Providence. 

Secondly, This truth is cies confirmed by the 
reflection, that as the Deity is unchangeable, what- 
ever he wills once, he muſt always continue to will. 
Therefore, if there was a time when God deter- 


mined that the order ſhould take place, which we 


obſerve in the conſtitution of the world, and that 


the affairs of it ſnould be governed in that particu- 


lar manner, he muſt certainly be always of the 


ſame mind, and therefore all things are conſtantly 18. 


governed by his will, or Providence. 


Thirdly, To obviate more particularly the ob- 
jection we are conſidering, we would wiſh to be 
informed by thoſe who make it what they under- 


ſtand by thoſe laws eſtabliſhed by the Deity ? 
What kind of Beings are they? Are they ſub- 
ſtances? Or are they accidents ? If ſubſtances, are 
they corporeal ſubſtances, or ſpiritual ? Certainly, 
if they ſpeak with underſtanding, they will be 
convinced that theſe laws are nothing but the 
Deity himſelf manageing and governing his works 
in a particular manner; or, which is the ſame 


thing, that they are nothing but a wiſe, a regular, 


and eſtabliſhed mode, according to which the ſu- 
preme Being conducts his operations, in a word, 


that they are nothing elſe, but Divine Providence. 
* Laſtly, we are not however to imagine, that all 
the phenomena of nature are produced mechani- 


cally and by the general laws of motion. To en- 
tertain ſuch an opinion, would be to ſuppoſe that 


the 
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the world is under the direction of a particular 
kind of fate. But who can beheve, that the Be- 


ing who conſtituted theſe laws, made them ſo in- 


dependent of him, that he cannot depart from 


them in even the ve 1 ſmalleſt inſtance, or accom- 


pliſh any event by his particular pleaſure? Surely 
even ſuch free 3nd finite Beings as we are, can of- 
ten direct and determine at will the mechanic 


motions of the world, which are placed within the 


| ſphere of our activity, whence ariſe all thoſe effects 
of human ſkill, the ingenuity diſplayed in many of 


which, is the object of our admiration. Who then 


can deny that the Supreme Being, of all other Be- 


ings the moſt free and powerful, who poſſeſſes 
. wiſdom, benevolence and juſtice, in the higheſt 
and moſt exalred degree of perfection, may exert 


his entire liberty over the ſeveral parts of his works, 


and manifeſt theſe excellencies in his innumerable _ 


productions; ſuch as are many of thoſe which we 


| Perceiye in the heavens; ſuch as are the ſeeds of 
all living things, and the ſtructure of animals and 


every thing neceſſary to their ſupport and preſer- 


vation, and many other particulars of the ſame 


kind; which, whoever conſiders the matter with 
ſerious attention, will clearly perceive, require the 


_ peculiar counſel, and the peculiar government of 
God. But we have ſufficiently conſidered this ob- 
vious and convincing argument, taken from the 
order and beautiful conſtitution of the world. We 
ſhall now ſubjoin a few other arguments connected 


with thoſe we have already mentioned, 


Ou fourth argument is deduced ſrom the laws 
c. nature, chat is, thoſe moral principles, thoſe 


ſentiments 


1 
{ 
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ſentiments of juſt and unjuſt, which, implanted 
by nature in the minds of men, are recommended 
to us not only by the Apoſtle Paul, but the records 


of all nations, and by every man's conſcience. And 
how ſhall we account for theſe principles, which 
we are conſcious of in ourſelves, of which we are 


not the authors, nor are they frequently ſubject to 
our power, for they often affect us, againſt our 
_ conſent, nay when we do-every thing poſſible to 


reſtrain their influence? How ſhall we account for 


the pain, the reproach, the fear we experience, 
when we violate them? On the other hand, to 
what ſhall we aſcribe that delightful enjoyment 
which we feel in our hearts, when we are obedient 
to theſe laws, even though there is no witneſs to 


our conduct, and we have nothing either to hope 
or fear from men? How, I ſay ſhall we account 


for all theſe things, unleſs we ſuppoſe that there is 


a ſupreme governour of the world, who hath writ- 

ten, as it were with his finger, theſe laws on our 
hearts, who is perpetually putting us in mind of 
our duty, who is preſent with our minds and 


infuſed into our thoughts,” who ſummons into 
judgment our thoughts, words and actions, and 
according as we act virtuoully. or the contrary ; by 
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the workings of nature either rewards or puniſheth 


us? Certainly ſuch general, and fo permanent ef- 
| fects, point out to us a general and a permanent 


cauſe. But what can this cauſe be, except God 
| himſelf, the governour of the world, or, which 1 is 


the ſame thing, divine Providence ? 


Nor, fifthly, ſhould the obſervation be omitted, 
that there are many traces of a divine Providence 


4 
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to be diſcovered in the affairs of mankind, and in 
human ſociety. And indeed whoever will ſeriouſly 


attend to the life of man and to the ſtate of ſocie- 


ty, will not be able eaſily to perſuade himſelf, that 
there would be ſo much enjoyment, ſo much per- 
manent order in ſociety, eſpecially conſidering the 


prevalence of vice, the impetuous violence of 
wickedneſs, and the corrupt affections of mankind, 
unleſs a Being, friendly to the happineſs of man- 


kind preſided at the helm, and reſtrained the in- 
fluence of abounding immorality. For, to illuſtrate 


this by mentioning as examples a few moſt re- 


markable inſtances. Muſt not every one perceive 


that there are very few vices, Which do not bring 


along with them their own puniſhment, that v. g. 
intemperince is a ſouree of various diſtempers, 


that anger, envy, avarice, pride and other vices of 
the ſame kind, are the bane of thoſe who are ſub- 


ject to their dominion? And that on the other 
hand, the oppoſite virtues, have inſeparably con- 
- nected with them their own reward? Is there any 
one who does not perceive, in this, the ſingular 


providence of God ? In like manner, who does not 
| obſerve that there are ſeveral natural propenſities 
in men extremely friendly to ſociety ; ſuch is our 


propenſity to imitation, which diſcovers itſelf in 
infants, even from the cradle; ſuch is our propen- 
ſity to compaſſion, to give aſfiſtance to the miſer- 


able; ſach is the propenſity which leads us to the 
means of exiſtence to our offspring, and to take 
care of them after they. are born into the world; 
ſuch is our propenſity to live together in ſociety, &c. 


2 Again, who is — that nature has beſtowed 
upon 
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upon men a great pa; and diverſity of endow- 


ments, in conſequence of which, ſome individuals 
are diſtinguiſhed by ingenuity, others by bodily 
ſtrength; by which ſome are qualified for culti- 


vating the Sciences, others the Arts, and others 


for different offices in ſociety ?- Beſides i is it not a- 
mazing, that although ſuch a powerful deſire of 
independence animates the generality of mankind, 

the moſt populous nations, the moſt nls 
kingdoms and empires, often through a long ſeries 


of years, like ſheep in ſubjection to their ſhepherds, : 


have reverenced the authority of even infant Kings, 
and been obedient to their „„ Again, 


Although, as we have juſt, mentioned, ſo great is 


the number of wicked men, ſo great the violence 


of their paſſions, ſo great the multitude of vices 


and crimes, ſo great the multitude of diſtreſſes 


and misfortunes, yet, is it not wonderful, that 


notwithſtanding, the life of man is not only tolera- 
ble, but ſo agreeable, that ſcarcely any one can be 
* found, ſo unhappy, as not to be willing to ſubmit 


to his upon, rather than put an end; to his exiſ- 


tence. -Whoever ſeriouſly. and attentively conſi- 
ders theſe, and many other ſolid arguments of the 
ſame kind, muſt acknowledge that all things are | 
under the care;of an infinitely. wiſe God add a moſt 


bountiful Providence. * 


N31 


Sixthly, they Who look f into 7 hiſtory of oy 


age and nation, and attend, at. the ſame time, to their 


own daily experience, will be able to collect from 


hence many examples of divine judgment, ſome 
5 of them Vary Grikings, which bear a ſtrong reſem- 
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blance to thoſe related in the holy ſcriptures: Such 
are the tragical ends of notorious ſinners; the de- 


tection and puniſhment of crimes, committed with 
the utmoſt ſecrecy and caution; the diſcovery and 


ſuppreſſion of conſpiracies, formed with the great- 


eſt poſſible art; the proſperity of various nations, 


ſo long as they continued juſt and virtuous, and 
their deſtruction when they degenerated into vice; 
and many other inſtances of the ſame kind, both 


publick and private; all which events, have been 


accompliſhed, in a manner ſo wonderful, and fo 
contrary to the common courſe of things, that they 


cannot be accounted for on any other principle 


than that of an over-ruling Providence. 
Our ſeventh Argument is this, and it is not a 


little favourable to the Doctrine of a Providence, 


that without a Providence, religion, faith, piety 


and juſtice would be udterly annihilated. And in- 
deed to what end ſhould we worſhip the Deity, to 


what end ſhould we fear him, why ſhould we diſ- 


; charge our duty from a regard to him, if we are 
indifferent to him; if he takes no notice of us, if 
he is quite unactive, with reſpect to our affairs, if 
he is not diſpoſed to reward his worſtuppers, or to 


puniſh thoſe who treat his authority with con- 


tempt? The Epicureans who denied-a Providence, 
were very juſtly confured with this argument, by 
the other Philoſophers. „There are, and there 
have been philoſophers, ſays Cicero + who think 
that the Gods pay no regard to human affairs; but 
if this opinion is juſt, what foundation is there for 


either piety, ſanctity or religion ? For all theſe tri- 


t Cic. cf tke Nat. of the Gods. Book i Chap. 2. 
| „„ butes 
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butes of reſpe& ſhould be paid with chaſte and 
pure diſpoſitions to the authority of the Gods, if 
they attend to them, and mankind are at all the 
objects of benevolence to their immortal Divinities. 
But if the Gods are neither able or willing to aſſiſt 
us, if they are perfectly careleſs, with reſpect to 
our affairs, and take no notice of our actions, and 
the life of man receives no aſſiſtance from them, 
for what reaſon ſhould we offer up to the immortal 
Gods, any prayers, any honours, any worſhip?” 
And as the Epicureans, to free themſelves from 
the reproach, ariſing from this conſequence of their 
religious opinions, ſaid, that the excellent nature 
of the Gods rendered them worthy of adoration, F - - |} 
nay Epicurus himſelf wrote whole books concert 
ning piety and holineſs. Cizero ſhows in many | 
places, how inconſiſtent theſe principles are with 
one another, and that according to the ſentiments 
of Epicurus, all piety and virtue are vain. f Epi- 
curus indeed wrote books relating to holineſs, and 
piety with reſpect to the Gods. But how did he 
expreſs himſelf on theſe ſubjects? You would think 
that you heard the high Prieſts, Coruncanius, or 
Scevola ſpeaking, not him who extirpated all reli- 
gion, and deſtroyed, not like Xerxes with his 


+ It is the amiable excellencies of the Deity which nadir — PEE VO 9 
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him the object of our eſteem, love and veneration ; or, in other 4 . — 2 i 
words, he is entitled to our worſhip becauſe poſſeſſed of over i 
flowing benevolence ; but ſuppoſe him to be quite indifferent, x — 1 
with reſpect to human affairs, altogether unconcerned in we — — 1 4 
. -— 2,” MY 
government of the univerſe, as you diveſt him, of that glorious -__ _*- 2 £, | 
perfection, he i is no longer the object of wy pious and dutiful . , 


regard. = ©. £2, l 
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hands, but with reaſoning, the Temples and Al- 
tars of the immortal Gods. For why ſhould you 
pretend that the Gods are to be worſhipped by 
men, when the Gods beſtow no marks of their re- 
gard upon them, not only ſo, but exerciſe no care 
_ of them, and are ſunk into a condition of utter 
;naQtivity ? Bat it ſeems their ſuperior and excellent 
nature ſhould of itſelf invite every wiſe man to 
worſhip them. But can that nature be at all diſ- 
tingu ihed for excellence, which, delighted with 
its own enjoyment, neither, does, nor has, nor 
will at any time diſturb, by the leaſt -exertion, its 
. active ſtate? Do you owe any piety to the Being 
= krom hom you have received no obligation? Or 
EE can yon poſſibly be indebted to the perſon who me- 
tits nothing of you? Can the Gods have any claim 
to bur piety and juſtice, if they. have no right to it 
and we have no fellowſhip with them? Holineſs is 
the Science which teacheth us the worſhip of the 
Gods, but I cannot ſee why we ſhould worſhip 
them from whom we have received no benefit, or 
ever hope to receive any.“ $0 x, 
Finally, we conceive, after the arguments alrea- 
dy advanced, in behalf of a Providence, that this 
Truth: will be not a little ſtrengthned by the com- 
mon conſent of all nations and Philoſophers. For, 
the Epicureans excepted, we find that no nation or 
Philoſopher has: denied that there is a Providence. 
q On the other hand, every one muſt perceive, that 
#} — all their ſupplications, their devout praiſes, their 
= ceremonies, their fears, their hopes, their confi- 
4 dence, in a word that every fort of religion what- 
ever, has ſuppoſed a Providence and been founded 
e on 
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on this truth as a radical principle. And this ge- 
neral practice of all Nations furniſhes Seneca, with 
an argument againſt the Epicureans, who ſhows 
that mankind would not have been fo irrational as 


to worſhip and offer up prayers to thoſe from 


whom they could receive no benefits, and who 
would treat their religious ſervices with perfect in- 
difference. + © Certainly God confers no benefits 
(he introduces the Epicureans as ſpeaking in this 
manner) but being ſecure and negligent of the af- 
fairs of this world, does nothing with a view to it, 
or, which according to Epicurus is the great con- 


ſtituent of happineſs, is quite inactive and affected 


by neither reſpectful treatment or by injuries. He 
Who ſpeaks in this manner (replies Seneca) does 
not attend to the prayers of humble ſupplicants, 
and to the publick and private vows preſented 

through the whole world, with uplifted hands, to 
heaven: But this could not have been, nor would 

mankind have agreed, with reſpect to a practice, 
ſo deſtitute of reaſon, as the addreſſing themſelves 
to deaf Divinities and weak unoperative Gods; 
they muſt have been ſenſible that they beſtowed 
very great and ſeaſonable benefits, ſometimes of 
their own accord, and ſometimes in conſequence 
of petitions offered up to them, &c.” But be- 
cauſe we have already ſaid fo much of the force of 
the argument, taken from the general conſent of 
| mankind, in our Diſſertation concerning the Exif- 
tence of God, it 1s at preſent unneceſſary to take 
far ther notice of 1 it. 


+ Sen, of Ben. Book iv. Chap. 4. - 5 
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| Theſe then are the principal arguments, dedu- 
ced from the light of nature, by which it appears 
to us we have proved that moſt important princi- 
ple of Natural Theology, the Providence of God. 
Revelation adds to theſe, other arguments not leſs 
powerful, ſuch as, ſublime paſſages in Scripture, 
Miracles, Propheſies, the remarkable Judgments 
of God, ſuch as were the Deluge, the deſtruction 
of Sodom, the fate of the Iſtaelites and of other 


Nations: But this is not the place to conſider theſe 


particulars. We ſhould now proceed to ſolve thoſe 
objections which have been made to the doctrine of 

a Providence, but ſhall endeavour to obviate them, 

in the courſe of our diſputations, as alſo in our 
5 following Dillertation. 


DISSERTATION V. 


OR, A 


* 


| VINDICATION OF DIVINE FROVIDENGE 


2 ACCORDING 


10 THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


AVING = in the preceding Theſes, 
that there is a Providence, we now proceed 
to a vindication of it. This branch. of our ſubject 
is the more important, and ſhould be conſidered 


with greater attention, becauſe many, and indeed 
ſome ſpecious objections have been advanced a- 


gainſt the wiſdom, the goodneſs and juſtice of the 


Divine adminiſtration. Objections of this kind have 
been made a conſiderable time ſince, but never 


were offered with greater freedom and ingenuity, 


on about thirty years ago by: a f pres of the 


+ We mean the celebrated Peter Bayle, Author of the bit BY 
torical and critical Dictionary, and of many other works, in all 
of which he has diſcovered great learning, ingenuity and ele 


gance, but many of his opinions dend to Scepticiſm 88 to de- 
ſtroy religion. 
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| moſt diſcerning genius, of extenſive knowledge 
and diſtinguiſhed elegance; but ſeveral very learn- 


ed,” ſenſible and judicious men have ſucceſsfully at- 
tacked his arguments againſt a Providence. We 
alſo, when the diſpute was in agitation, exerted 
our ſlender abilities ! in the fame cauſe, and endea- 
voured to defend the youth committed to our care 
againſt theſe ſubtile ſnares. This is the reaſon 
| which has induced us to give a place to this vindi- 
cation of Providence among our other diſcourſes on 
the ſubject of Natural Theology. 
But previous to our taking a particular view of 
theſe objections, it is proper to lay down ſome ge- 
neral principles, which will. clear the way, to a ſo- 
lution of them. And firſt, Wwe obſerve, that in all 
the Sciences, and more particularly in Philoſophy, 
we meet with a great many things not eaſily un- 
derſtood, with knots, not eaſily untied, nay with 
ſome, ſo perplexed and intricate, that even the 
moſt ingenious enquirers have ſcarcely, been able to 
get clear of them. But notwithſtanding the diffi- 
cylties 1 in which ſuch ſubjects are involved, the e- 
vidence in their favour is ſufficiently ſtrong to pro- 
duce conviction. Thus, as there are Beings now | 

in exiſtence, it is a matter beyond all doubt, that 
ſome Being muſt have exiſted from eternity; But 
who can extricate himſelf from all the eee 
included in the Idea of Eternity? Beſides, not only 
Natural Philoſophers, but Mathematicians have 


1 . re Leal emonſtrated that matter is diviſible without end: 


=: 


But this opinion has inſeparably col connected with it 
me things of a perplexing nature, and who can 


. lemove them ? Have we a more intimate know- 
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ledge of any thing than matter? Is there any thing 
leſs obſcure than motion ? What is more preſent 
to the human mind than its own Ideas? Have we 
a more diſtinct conſciouſneſs of any thing than me- 
- mory? And yet what man is ſo ignorant, as not to 
know that all theſe matters are involved in many 
difficulties ? In Ethicks alſo, and affairs of a judi- 
cial nature, in politicks, there is much uncertain- 
ty, and perſons, in a private ſtation, are ignorant, 
with reſpect to various particulars in the counſels 
and conduct of their governours, with reſpect to 
many of them they-are quite aſtoniſhed, and their 
ignorance proceeds from their not being converſant 


in ſuch matters, and from their want of experience. 
In the ſame manner, although we cannot folve all 


the difficulties involved in the Idea of a Providence, 
we are not therefore to reject it, or to think that it 
is inconſiſtent with reaſon, but are to aſcribe our 
ignorance to the contracted limits, within which 
our faculties/are confined, to which the moſt ob- 


vious and inconſiderable things in nature are not 


Pagen eld? 

Secondly, We ſhould not . at all carprifel 
that many things relating to Divine Providence, 
are placed beyond the ſagacity of the mind of Man, 


as it is an exceedingiy great and exalted object 
raiſed: above us » At too infinite a : diſtance to be 8 


=" It] is cater for thoſe ignorant of Muſick, to ſpeak Xs mu- 
ſical. matters, and for thoſe unaccuſtomed to War to diſcourſe of 


the military Art, than for us, men involved in Ignorance; to con- 
ſider thoroughly the Divine works, nor can we without raſhnefs 


and preſumption, pretend to conceive and judge of the Intelli- 
gence of the great Architect. Plutarch. The fame Author men- 


tions ſeveral Laws of the —— Athenians, and Ro- 


Perfectly. 
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perfectly, in all reſpects, comprehended by any 


human created underſtanding. And indeed, in or- 
der clearly to explain, in every inſtance, what be- 
comes the Deity, and what does not become him, 
ue ſhould be perfectly acquainted with his Nature, 
and all his Attributes. Before we ſhould judge ab- 
ſolutely concerning the works of God, and what is 
| Tight and wrong in them, we ought to have a diſ- 
tinct knowledge of their whole ſeries, of their con- 
nections, of their antecedents and conſequences ; 
we ought to know, not merely the little point al- 


lotted for our habitation, but the whole of univer- 


ſal Nature ? we ſhould know, not only thoſe mat- 


ters of our daily obſervation, included within the 


limits of the human underſtanding, but every 
| thing that has been or ever will be; and in a more 
particular manner, we ſhould intimately compre- 


hend the ſtate of our future exiſtence, with all its 


circumſtances. For as in order to our judging pro- 
perly of Dramatic Performances, we muſt wait pa- 
tiently for the laſt Act; as in Moſaic and other ſu- 
; Me works of Art, the beauty of each ſingle part 


2 bende chiefly on the connection of the whole, ſo 


7 


it is, with reſpect to the adminiſtration of the 


- world, and the works of the Supreme Being. 
Nov ho will dare to aſſert, that he clearly un- 
derſtands what is agreeable to, and what is incon- 
ſiſtent with the Divine Perfections, that all the works 


mans, which ſeem abfurd to thoſe whoare pra of thedeſi ign and 

intention of the Lawgiver, and do not ſee the reaſons why they 
were publiſhed. Is it then wonderful, he adds, if human af- 
fairs are fo difficult to be underſtood by us, that we cannot eafily 
* Perceive the reaſons that induce the Deity to puniſh n tranſ- 


of 


greſlors of his Laws earlier, others later? 


* 
Diss ERT. V. 


of God, that things paſt, preſent and to come 
with their whole ſeries and connections, and that all 
the circumſtances of his future * 5 
lie open to his view ? 
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Thirdly, We are to obſerve that many of the 


; objections advanced in oppoſition to a Providence, 
do not ſo much relate to the thing itſelf as to the 


manner of it, with reſpe& to which, Divines and 


Philoſophers are frequently miſtaken : Wherefore 
theſe objections prove that this or that man but ill 


- underſtands the nature of Divine Providence, but 
by no means prove that there is no Providence. 


There are various examples of this, in the differ- 


_ ent ſyſtems of Divines and Philoſophers, ſome of- 


Which we ſhall afterwards mention. 
We obſerve in the laſt place, That whatever 


_ objections militate, or ſeem to militate againſt the 
Divine Adminiſtration, inſtead of injuring, tend to 


_ ſtrengthen and confirm it. Let it for inſtance be 
granted (which Sceptics in this matter believe to be 
the caſe) that there are ſome things in the world, not 


ſo properly diſpoſed : But how many more appear- 


ances are there in Nature, all around, which are ſo 
exceedingly beautiful as to ſtrike us at firſt ſight 
with aan 


for the one ſet of objects highly pleaſe us by their 
native beauty, whilſt we have great reaſon to ſup- 


poſe, as willafterwards be ſhewn, that the unfavour- 


able opinion we entertain of the other, is founded 


in Ignorance. Thus have we laid down ſome ge- 


neral principles quite agreeable to reaſon, which 


may be pn, if nat to all, (to do which "Py 
. be 


Imiration! Should not the latter make an 
- impreſſion on our minds, rather than the former; 
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be a very tedious matter) at leaſt to the chief ob- 

Jections, advanced againſt a Providence, — 

| Firſt then, Some object That there is a 

natural cauſe for every appearance in the World, 

that all things are conducted by the eſtabliſhed 

4... = Jaws of Nature; conſequently there is no occaſion 
r 1 any principle ſuperior to Nature.“ 

. F-2,---We reply, that it is indeed very true, that by 

LE E far the greateſt number of appearances in the. 

<<< 2» World, nay almoſt the whole of. them, are con- 
. by general laws, and that God very 

e ſeldom departs from theſe laws, in the manner 

+ ood | does when he works miracles. But'we contend 


p_— — ——_— 


-----<,that thoſe laws, which are called the laws of Na- 
IP ture, are too regular in their operations, and are 
ee ps ſtamped too evidently with the ſignature of Wiſ⸗ 
doom, to have been conſtituted and directed by an 
unintelligent cauſe. Nay we conſider theſe Laws 
as nothing elſe than the will and energy of a wiſe 
and intelligent Cauſe. * But they ſay that all theſe 
things are done by Nature only, and therefore, 
there is no reaſon to have recourſe to a Providence.“ 
But when it is ſaid that all theſe things are done by 
Nature, we ſhould know what is undexſtgod by 
the term. Do they underſtand by it thun We on f1- 
dered ſeparately, i. e. thoſe ſingle object 
we perceive in the World ? But moſt bete, | 
as we have elſewhere obſerved, are deſtitute of in- 
telligence, although they are conducted by the 
greateſt wWiſdom. With reſpect to man himſelf, 
many functions in his conſtitution go on without 
his knowledge, ſuch as nutrition, language, viſion, 
& c. Or, are we to underſtand by Nature, all the 


20, | | Beings 
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Beings in the world collected together into one? 


But ſuch a collection differs in no reſpect from the 


individual Beings of which it is compoſed, wheres 
fore if individual Beings cannot tel] the manner in 
which all things are directed, how ſhall a collecti- 
on of them acquire that knowledge? What then 
ſhall we underſtand by Nature? We can certain- 
ly underſtand by it nothing elſe than God himſelf 
and his Providence, beautifying and e the 
World by conſummate wiſdom. _. 

Secondly, they object, That there are many 


things in the World irregular, that there are ma- 


ny things uſeleſs, many things deformed, nay ma- 
ny things pernicious, ſuch as lightning, thunder, 


rain deſcending not only on the land but likewiſe 


on the (za, inacceſſible and inhoſpitable rocks, 
monſters, poiſons, ſtorms, hail, by which the 
fruits of the earth are deſtroyed, &c. to take no 
notice at preſent of other objections of the ſams-. 
kind which may be mentioned afterwards, in the 
cCourſe of this Diſſertation. We anſwer firſt, that 
God hath eſtabliſned in the World a ſyſtem of ge- 
neral Laws, and although, according to them, 
every thing is not in all reſpects uſeful, * vithagr 
exception, nay ſeveral things appear to be in ſome 
meaſufhurtful, yet the Laws themſelves are moſt 


Nor E, by Mr. ToxrETINE. 13 


* The Epicureang concluded a as we are informed by lues 
ius, Book 11. F. 18, 181. 


For were 11 ignorant whence Wii ariſe, > 11 
Vet many reaſons from the Earth and Skies; ks 2 
| From every thing deduc'd, will plainly. prove ; 
That this imperfe& World— 90 
Was never made by the wiſe powers above. 8 

| Covncm: 
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wiſely conſtituted and deſigned to accompliſh on 
the whole the moſt valuable and ſalutary ends. 
But it is much more worthy of God and conſiſtent 
with his Wiſdom, to adhere to theſe general Laws, 
than to infringe them perpetually by particular in- 
terpoſitions. And this obſervation may be applied 
to thoſe objections juſt mentioned, viz. to Light- 


Rocks, and to many others of the ſame kind, 


which, although they ſhould not of themſelves be ; 


_ uſeful, (and of this we are very ignorant) yet are 
conſequences of the wiſeſt and moſt beautiful Laws. 


Secondly, Many things appear irregular, fo long 5 


as we are ignorant of their real uſe, but the know- 
| ledge of this, when obtained, explains to us the 


inſtance, many things in the conſtitution of the 


ed to be of an oppolite and contrary Nature, to 


* Flaſhes of Liakaine 1 them 
Particular matter of objection. 


"PIX 1 80 cated, from rue a calebrated 88 of 41 
„ ancdria, who taught that our Earth was the centre of the plane- 


E cm Aary ſyſtem and that all the heavenly Bodies performed around it 


2558 8 CE various revolutions. This opinion, with reſpect to the 
1 — conſtitution of the Heavens, fo inconſiſtent with our idea of 


dat perfect wiſdom which conſtituted and direQts the affairs of 
L442 ee. the Univerſe, was univerſally received unul the times of Coper- 
"ip 


nicus, who expoſed its abſurdity and introduced that ſatisfactory 


doctrine concerning the arrangement and reſpective motions of 


the planets, afterwards more fully inveſtigated and explained by 
f the illuſtrious Sir Iſaac New ton, 


| ning, Thunder, to Rain falling in the Sea orb : 


- wiſe purpoſe for which they were appointed. For 
| heavenly Bodies ſeemed ill connected, nay, appear- 


thoſe who adopted the Ptolemaic ſyſtem T. Hence, 
Alpnonto, king of Caſtile, a celebrated Mathema- 


15 ED 3 tician, 
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tician, was not aſhamed to ſay, that had he been 
admitted into the Divine Counſels, he could have 
conſtituted the heavenly ſyſtem with more wiſ- 

dom. But after another ſcheme of Philoſophy, 
much more ſimple and perfe&, was embraced, 

it caſt ſuch a light over the conſtitution of the 
World, that not even king Alphonſo himſelf could 
find any thing in it to be diſpleaſed with. In like 
manner, before the circulation of the blood was 
diſcovercd, and other parts of anatomy clearly ex- 
plained, the uſe of many things in the ſtructure of 


the human body was quite unknown: But after 
they were found out, theſe matters were perfectly 


underſtood. The falling of rain into the ſea ap- 


pears uſeleſs to us, at firſt fight; but perhaps, 
were it not for rain, the ſea would be too ſalt, 
and become hurtful to the fiſhes that inhabit it, and 


| beſides ſailors would be deprived of what is ſome- 
times the greateſt comfort to them. Ty 


| Thirdly, Things that have little beauty in them, Prone Goes 
and which are particularly diſagreeable to us, are 2 + 
found to be ſometimes extremely beneficial. Mon-@. -A # 


ſters, for inſtance, make us more attentive to the 


beauty of animals finiſhed in higher perfection: And 
repeated experience convince thus, that many uſeful 


medicines are extracted from poiſons. To which 


we may add this reflection, which we laid down as 
our ſecond general principle, that in this ſtate of 


darkneſs, in which out faculties are circumſcribed 


: within narrow limits, it is impoſſible for us to judge 
with propriety concerning the works of God, con- 
cerning their utility and inconveniencies, their beau- 


ty and deformity. | 55 
OM es | _. Thirdly 
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Thirdly, they object, « That many things hap- 


pen by chance, meeting together by an undirec- 
ted force, and therefore it is unneceſſary to aſcribe 


them to the wiſe Providence of God.” But we. 


reply, that the reaſon of our faying that many 


> things happen. by chance, is, that we are ignorant 


of the cauſes by v which they are produced. But as 


1 275 2 all "theſe cauſes and their effects are clearly per- 


W. 
93 * 


ceived by the Deity and are open to his view, 


we are not to imagine that any thing, with reſpect 
to him, can proceed from chance. Things are 
ſaid to happen by chance, with reſpect to us, who 
are unacquainted with the various combinations 
and dependencies of cauſes. Burt, they ſay, © Do 
not many things happen by chance, with reſpect 
to God, ſuch as the number of leayes on a parti- 


cular tree, or the number of the grains of ſand, on 


a certain ſhore, and many other things of the ſame 
kind.“ We 5 that we do not know the 
particular reaſons why God ſhould chopſe one num- 
ber of leaves, or of grains "of fand, rather Man ; 
another: But all thele things ariſe from general 


Laws, eſtabliſhed. by the Deity, and therefore 


fog Nr all the n of his proyidential appointment. 


LES 


are the conſequences of. Laws which he himſelf 


| hath conſtituted. 


Fourthiy . they, object, od That at "laſt thoſe 


| events. which depend upon the liberty of Man and 
of,other intelligent Beings cannot be ſubje&t to the 
dominion and Providence of God.” But it is quite 
Inconſiſtent with reaſon to ſuppoſe that the moſt 


beautiful and moſt excellent orders of created things 
(we 
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(we ſpeak of ſuch as are free and intelligent) are 
not ſubject to the care of an infinitely wiſe God, as 
they have received their exiſtence from him equal- 
ly witk all other Beings, and are, as it were, the 
head and nobleſt part of his works. On the con- 
trary, we have reaſon to believe, that the Deity 
treats them with very particular attention and that 
they are highly precious in his ſight. To which 
we may add, that if the matter were otherwiſe, 
ſcarcely any thing could be an object of the Divine 
care in this ſublunary ſcene, for the greateſt num- v 
ber of events depend on human liberty and are the 
_ conſequences of it. But whilſt they are ſubject to . 
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the Divine direction, their Nature is neither chan- ih ll 
ged nor deſtroyed. Wherefore Beings endowed __ 
with freedom of choice, are objects of attention to MF 
the Peity, and at the ſame time their liberty re- "0 
mains unviolated. But as to the manner in which 1 Cl 

the Providence of God may govern, foreſee, pro- 1 
duce, direct and obſtruct human affairs, without | *F 
violating their liberty, we ſhall attempt to explain _ 


| when we treat of the manner in which he conducts 
the operations of his Providence. 

We add this fifth objection to thoſe already 
mentioned, That it cannot be conceived how 
the Deity can take notice of ſo many things at 
once, how he can attend to ſuch a variety of bu- 
ſineſs, to that which relates to the government of 
the Heavens and the Earth, to matters of the 
greateſt, as well as thoſe that are of the leaſt im- 
| Portance, &c.” But perſons who ſpeak in this 
manner have never conſidered, as they ought, the 
greatneſs and infinity of God. For it is perfectly 
5 e conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with reaſon to ſuppoſe, that things innu- 
merable may be an object of reflection to an infinite 


Being, and ſubject to his direction. Certainly with 
reſpect to ourſelves, whoſe underſtandings are con- 
fined within ſuch narrow bounds, we perceive that 


by an admirable contrivance, a multitude of ob- 
jects are painted in our eyes and preſented to our 


minds; we perceive that our minds are affected by 
a variety of ſenſations at the ſame time, we per- 
ceive that ideas innumerable may be impreſſed up- 


on our memory, which afterwards, when neceſſary, 


lie open to our view with wonderful order and fa- 
cility. And if peaſants and thoſe of the loweſt 
ranks, be compared with others, they will be found 
to have fewer ideas; thoſe who enjoy the advan- 


tages of a liberal education have many more ; ac- 


corcing to their opportunities and the acutenels of 


their apprehenſion, the minds of Philoſophers are 


enlightened, in various degrees. If theſe reflecti- 
ons do not aſſiſt us in attaining a perfect conception, 


they are of uſe in giving us ſome idea of the exten- 
hve knowledge af God, and of his infinite Provi- 


dence. | 
There are ſome alſo. who ſay and this is the 


> 3 objection) {© That it is unbecoming the Ma- 


en eee 


. of God, to take ſo much care of his works; 


Ty eo 


to condeſcend to- give attention to all things, 


— Af EVEN 10 ſuch as are The loweſt and moſt contemp- 
ible.” But they who reaſon in this manner have 
. very improper « apprehenſion of the Majeſty of 


God. Por if we confider the matter attentively we. 


"RAS .2 


. 


DP 


ſhall find Iliat nothing is more worthy of the Su— 
pPreme Eeing, nothing more ſuitable to lis Ma- 
3 ee, 
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jeſty, than to govern the Univerſe, and ſo to direct 
all things, that not even the ſmalleſt matter may 


eſcape his knowledge, or happen independent of 


his will. Beſides, the Supreme Majeſty of the 


Deity conſiſts in powerful exertions of his Benevo- 
lence, his Wiſdom and Juſtice ; but his Goodneſs, 


Wildom and Juſtice are moſt illuſtriouſly diſplayed 
in the adminiſtrations of his Providence. 
They are not more diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom, 


who object in the ſeventh place, That all this A. -- 


care is inconſiſtent with the happineſs of the Su— AA] 


preme Being, and that his ſtate muſt be much 
more agreeable, were he to live in tranquility, 
without being ſubject to any laborious exertions of 


his power.” "Thus argued the Epicureans. But 


this objection, as well as thoſe already taken no- 
tice of, ariſeth from i improper ideas of the perfec- 


tions of God. Nor are we to imagine that any ex- 


ertions of the Deity can be labour to him. His ex- 
ertions are perfectly voluntary, and therefore can 


be neither labourious or troubleſome. And there- 


fore his direction and 2dminitration of affairs, 


though inconceivably great and extenſive, cannot 


in the leaſt diminiſh "Ba his enjoyment. and tran- 


quility. 
Eighthly they object, “ That if God exerciſed 


| ſuch a Providence as we are endeavouring to 


prove, he muſt be ſometimes angry and ſometimes 


appealed, both of which is unworthy of him, and 


quite inconſiſtent with his perfect happineſs and 


immutability.“ This alſo was an objection of the 
Epicureans, | Bat to ſuppole that the Deny: is ſub- 


Lucret. B. 1. 17th, &C. 
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ject to ſuch paſſions as we are, that he is moved 
and made unhappy by them, is a great miftake. 
2 When he is ſaid to be angry or to be pleaſed, this 


| C24 ane — ſpoken after the manner of men, but is to be 


e uhderſtood in a manner conſiſtent with the perfec- 


— EC tions of God, It means only this, that the Deity 


| ee EL 


=== either approves, or diſapproves, of the different 
actions of men, and that he will in conſequence ei- 
ther reward or puniſh them, as if he were angry 
or pleaſed with them: This manner of treating 
=. them), js the effect of his holineſs and juſtice, and 
is by no means Prejudicial either to ms ahi os 
or enjoy ment. 
The objections hitherto conſidered are indeed 
important, and worthy of notice, however the ſo- 
lution of them is eaſy. But thoſe which follow) 
are attended with greater difficulty, and in all ages 
| have exerciſed the genius of Heathens, Jews, and 
- Chriſtians. This is the foundation of the ninth 
objection, « That pious men are often placed in 
too unhappy circumſtances to ſuppoſe that the 
world is under the wiſe and juſt government of 
God.” It is an undoubted fact, if we confine our 
obſervation to the Heathens, that when any thing 
happened contrary to their wiſhes, and their virtue 
was not diſtinguiſhed by the expected reward, they 
immediately gave way to reflections, injurious to 
the Deity and a Providence, and expreſſed them- 
ſelves in a manner quite inconlifiznt. with piety. + 
'F hus Ovid ſpeaking of the death of Tibaſſus-” 


"8 Cum rapiant wala fata "ur sable; a0 | 


Sollicites nullos eſſe putare Deos. 
Oid's Art of Love, Bock 3 Elegy 9. 


When 
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When envious fates ſnatch to the grave, 
The good, the worthy, and the brave, 
Forgive my impious doubts and fears, 
That Gods of men and their affairs, 
Have caſt 928 all thoughts and Cares, 


' But there are many anſwers to this objection, 


which we ſhall only juſt mention, leaving the full 
diſcuſſion of them to the teachers of Chriſtianity, 


and the authors of Theological Syſtems. Firſt, 


| becauſe perſons appear to be religious, we are not 


merely on that account, to conclude that they are 
animated by a ſincere principle of piety. © Ma- 
ny, to uſe the language of Paul, aſſume a form 
of Godlineſs who are deſtitute of the power of 


it.“ Secondly, Men ſincerely pious are notwith- « 
ſtanding chargeable with imperfection. Thirdly, 


Many things which are conſidered as evils, are only © 


ſo in the opinion of mankind, For inſtance, per- 
ſons in low circumſtances, who are expoſed to the 
inconveniencies of poverty, and placed in an ob- 


ſcure condition, are not merely becauſe of this, to 


be reckoned unhappy; many ſuch have much 
more enjoyment than thoſe eminently diſtinguiſh- | 
ed by honours, by riches, and the moſt illuſtrious 


fame.“ Fourth), That tranquility of mind which 


Nor. | 
| * If * are not diſtinguiſhed by an 8 of external 


advantages, like thoſe of the higher ranks of mankind, they are 


ſubject to fewer cares and leſs expoſed to the * eee of pride, 
ambition, and other turbulent paſſions which diſturb the ſerenity 
of the ſoul, The humble retired walks of life are more friendly 
to contemplation, not ſo liable to various enticements to evil, 
and conſequently favourable to the cultivation of thoſe moral 


graces preparatory to the enjoyment of the honours and pure 
delights of the angelic world. 


Es pious 
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pious men enjoy, is, in itſelf the greateſt of all 
bleſſings, and the ſweeteſt conſolation under all 
the calamities of life. Fifthly, all the evils to 
which the pious are ſubject conduce to their hap- 
pineſs: They purify them from vice, exerciſe and 
render their virtue conſpicuous. Finally, which 
has the greateſt weight, this diſpenſation of Provi- 
denceinterrupting frequently the enjoyments of good 
men by a mixture of adverſity, affords an incon- 
teſtible evidence of a future ſtate, as we ſhall de- 
monſtrate in its proper place. Beſides many of 
the Heathen philoſophers have expreſſed them- 
ſelves very ſenſibly on the ſubject of this objection. 
Seneca particularly, hath written an excellent 


Book in order to ſhew, why the virtuous are liable 


to misfortunes, under the government of Provi- 
dence. Ds | 
Cloſely connected with this is the tenth objecti- 
on, which is, * That wicked men often proſper, 
and have not inflicted on them the puniſhment due 
their iniquity.” This objection alſo greatly per- 
plexed the Heathens. Whence the ſaying of Ja- 
ſon in Seneca, concerning Medea, enraged on ac- 
count of the deſtruction of her ſons. 5 


:Þ Where' er you go, whore er you fly, _ 
Ther are no Gods you teſtify. 


And the ſtriking paſſage i in Claudian is - well - 
known, Where he emphatically repreſents the he- 


Nosr 


5 Wiese reproached by Jaſon with the murther of ha twa 
ſons, threatens to fly away in a chariot drawn by Dragons. 


+ Teſtare nullos eſſe qua veheris Deos. 


ſitating 
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ſitating and perplexed ſituation of his mind, be- 
twixt the arguments in favour of a Providence and 


the objection we are ſpeaking of. Although it is a 


very obvious paſſage, we cannot help giving it a 
place here, on account of its ſingular elegance.” 


NA | But 


* Clandian in Ruffinam. Lib. 1, verſe 4. 
Sæpe mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem 
Curarent ſuperi terras, an nullus ineſſet 
Rector & incerto fluerent mortalia caſu. 


Nam cum diſpoſiti quœſiſſem fœdera mundi 
Præſcriptoſque Mari fines; Annique meatus; 
Et lucis noctiſque vices; tunc omnia rebar 
Conſilio firmata Dei; qui lege moveri 

Sidera; qui fruges direrſo tempore naſci; 
Qui variam Phæœben alieno juſſent igne 
Compleri; ſolemque ſuo; porrexerit undis 
- Littora ; ; tellurem medio libraverat axe. 


Sed cum res brd en tanta caligine volvi, 
Adſpicerem, lœtoſque dici nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rurſus labefacta cadebat 
Religio ; Cauſœque viam non ſponte ſequebar, 
Alterius; vacuo quæ currere ſemina motu _ 
Affirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras - 
Fortuna, non arte regi; quz numina ſenſu 
Ambiguo, vel nulla putat, vel neſcia veri ; 
Abſtulit hunc tandem Ruffini pena tumultum | 
Abſolvitque Deos. — | 


I oft in anxious ande mood revolve, | 

Oft wiſh and ſtrive my lab'ring doubts to ſolve ; 

| Is there a God, whoſe all pervading foul, _ 
Preſides, directs and animates the whole ? 
Or chance guide all things in their wonted courle, 
With raſh and giddy, blind yameaoing force. 


When I Ges this wond'rous frame, 
Its order, beauty, grandeur, ſtill the 3 5 


- ” 
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But this objection, as well as the reſt, admits 
of a ſolid reply; we ſhall however but Juſt touch 


| upon it. 


Firſt, although numbers of wicked men 
ſeem 


Proud Ocean” 5 8 billows roll, 
Which yet their barriers firm can ne'er con trol, 
Revolving ſeaſons following near, 
In conſtant gay ſucceſſion crown the year ; 
Pale ghaſtly forms and ſhades of night 
Diſpell'd, by morn's returning chearful light; 
I judge with reaſon laws ſo juſt, 
So firm and true, and faithful to their truſt, 
Intelligence ſupreme require, 
Io frame, adjuſt, to general good conſpire. 


: That fill which taught che ſtars above 
Buy ſteady rules, in order firm to mo ve; 
+ en plant its genuine livery wear, 
Fach its own fruit in proper ſeaſon bear; 
The ſun in native ſplendour bright, 


Th increaſing moon to fill with borrow'd light; 


Earth ſelf- ballanc'd in her courſe, 
Move daily round with unabating force; 
Seas ſtretch'd along the winding ſhore, 
Where daſh the angry Waves wath fruitleſs roar. 


But lo! to my aftonifi's « eyes 
Strange darkſome ſcenes in wild confuſion riſe ; 3 
All mortal things in clouds involv'd, 
In miſty fogs and doubts yet unreſolvd; 
The wicked, proſperous, gay, careſs'd, 
By crowds of fawning ſycophants addreſs/d 'Y 
The good, afflited, 'vex'd, borne down 
hy baſe and worthleſs men, with haughty frown ; ; 
My foul was ſhock'd, I felt with pain 
That my religious faith was all in vain. 


0 other ſchemes T had thoſe; | 
Compell d gainſt better ſenſe t embrace the worſe; 3 
Schemes which to a different cauſe 

Trace mighty Nature and her various laws: 
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ſeem happy, yet many are exceedingly the reverſe, 
being tormented with turbulent deſires and the re- 
proaches of their conſcience. The Heathens have 
frequently made this obſervation. Thus Juvenal; t 


But why muſt theſe be thought t' eſcape that feel 

Thoſe rods of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel, 

W hich conſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with rage controuls, 

And «ano e terrors thro' their fouls ? 
Dzxypen. 


Secondly, By their own folly and the juſt Provi- 
dence of God, the proſperity of the wicked often 
terminates in their deſtruction. Riches, for in- 


2 


Nance, they experience to be ſources of uneaſineſs, peers 


honours are a burden to them, the conſequences 
of their pleaſures, are ſo many excruciating ſtings. 
Thirdly, it · frequently happens that impious men, 


for violating the laws of ſociety, ſuffer the puniſh- 


The ſeeds of things ith giddy pace 

<© Run to and fro, diſpers'd in empty ſpace, 

„ 'Thro' the boundleſs vaſt expanſe, 
New forms and ſhapes and atoms ever dance? 
Joſtle and wheel, at random , 
The philoſophic ſages ſay, 

By wav'ring Fortune guided ſtill, 

Fortune devoid of wiſdom, art, or ſkill ; 

There are no Gods, or if they are, 

oh From knowledge, ſenſe, and truth removed far.” 


When vengeance juſt on cuilty * Ruflin's hd.” 
Came down from Heav'n at length and ſtruck him dead, 
This clear'd the Gods, and inſtant bade to ceaſe 
The tumult of my foul, and all was peace. 


* Ruffinus was a man of high rank and power in the courts of 


5 the emperors Theodoſius and his ſon Arcadius. If we believe 


the poet he was a bad man who had greatly abuſed his power. 
He was killed by the ſoldiers about the year 400. | 


+ Juv. Sat. xiii. v. 194. Kc. x 
3 „ Went 
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ment due to their crimes, and ſink into publick in- 


famy and contempt. Fourthly, ſuppoſe that they 


ebſcape all theſe evils, is it unbecoming the good- 


neſs of the Deity, to bear with ſinners, to do good 
to them, nay to beſtow on them an abundance of 


his kindneſs, in order to bring them to repentance? 
It is the property of a weak and i impotent mind, to 
hurry to revenge, the inſtant it is injured ; but it 
is the property of a generous ſpirit, to reſtrain the 
impulſe of anger and to allow time for amendment 
and forgiveneſs. Finally, which ſhould remove all un- 
eaſineſs from our minds, with reſpect to this matter, 
though wicked men eſcape puniſhment in this life, | 


and even frequently enjoy a conſiderable ſhare of 


proſperity, we have the moſt convincing evidence, 
that there is a future ſtate, where virtue and vice 
will meet with a ſure and adequate reward, But 
there are many excellent obſervations on this ſub- 
ject, in Heathen authors, more particularly 1 in the 


book which Plutarch wrote concerning thoſe whoſe 


puniſhment | is delayed by the Supreme Being. 


Theſe remarks are, in our apprehenſion, a ſuffi- 
cient ſolution of Ig ninth and tenth objections. 
But as this 1s a point of the utmoſt conſequence, 


and which has frequently given much uneaſineſs to 
men, diſtinguiſhed in other reſpects for piety and 
wiſdom, we ſhall ſubjoin with all poſſible brevity, 


ſome general obſervations, in order to its being 


more clearly illuſtrated, Firſt then, to diſtri. 
[bute a perpetual tide of proſperity to the virtuous, 
and make wicked men feel the bitter conſequences 
ſof their conduct, muſt not every one ſee that a 


conſtant train of miracles would be abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary 5 
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ceſſary? But it is unworthy of God to infringe 4 
the laws which he hath eſtabliſhed, by continual [ 
miracles. This may ſometimes be done by the [: 
Deity, for the diſplay of his power, to exhibit exam- | 9 
ples to the world of his juſtice, or to confirm the truth 4 
of revelations made by himſelf to mankind, which! = 
we know hath pretty frequently happened. But to £3 1 
do this perpetually, would be to diſturb, every] 4 
moment, the eſtabliſhed order of the world: But | iq 
this appears to be altogether unbecoming the 6] NF 
Divine wiſdom and immutability. 8 

Secondly, If wicked men often proſper, and the [i 


virtuous are expoſed to adverſity, this is not only 


very uſeful, but quite neceſſary for tryals to man- I. 
kind, of their faith and obedience. For if the i 
offences of men were inſtantly puniſhed, without 4 
the leaſt delay, if, for inſtance, croſſes, gibbets and i 
inſtruments of torture were every where erected _ R 
in order to inflict vengeance on criminals, immedi- | 1 4 
_ ately on the commiſſion of their offences, or, ik 1 
the ſudden and avenging thunder were, before the 1 
eyes of all, to fall upon their head; If on the other BF 
hand treaſures, dignities, delights were conſtantly = 1 
prepared as an immediate reward to ſuch as ſhould i 
deſerve them, is it not evident that men W Od | 
ſcarcely any longer extend their thoughts to futurity, | 
that they would irreſiſtibly be kept in the diſcharge —_ 

ol their duty, and conſequently their obedience would —ä— 
| loſe almoſt the whole of its value? But fo long as the - | 
juſtice of the Deity is concealed, as it were under a | 
veil, we have an excellent opportunity for the tryal | 4 
of our faith, whilſt the virtuous are eaſily diſtinguiſh- — 


ed from the wicked, and the real graces of the i 
OS ſoul 1 


we 
i "oh 


} 
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ſoul, from thoſe which are no better than a hypo- 
critical reſemblance of them. Therefore ſuch a 
manner of treating us, is — becoming the 
wiſdom of the Deity. | 
Thirdly, If puniſhments were immediately pre- 
8 pared for the crimes of men, muſt not every one 
' ſee, how extremely inconvenient and pernicious 
this would be to human ſociety ? For as no mortal is 
entirely void of offence, if offences were inſtantly 
- puniſhed, who could eſcape? The whole world 
would become a waſte, and as ſoon as we had ar- 
rived at the age of diſcretion, we would be objects 
of the divine reſentment, for no one perfectly re- 
tains his innocence even in a youthful ſtate. The 
advocates for theſe objections may perhaps alledge, 
that they do not underſtand how trifling offences 
could be puniſhed on the immediate commiſſion, 
but what they wiſh is, that the wicked and impe- 
nitent may not eſcape puniſhment.” But I would 
_ aſk ſuch, whether they would have wicked men 
| puniſhed immediately, or at ſome future period? 
If they prefer a future period, this is directly the 
appointment of the Deity, for the preſent enjoy- 
ment of the unrighteous is nothing but a delay of 
puniſhment. But if it is their meaning that the 
| perpetrators of aggravated crimes ſhould be imme- 
diately puniſhed, certainly numbers would be pu- 
niſhed, who, had they been ſpared, would have 
been led to repentance, nor can they be called 
impenitent who have not had time allowed them 
for repentence. Wherefore it is evident that mat- 
ters ought to continue in their preſent ſtate, in or- 
der to anſwer the purpoſes of perfect wiſdom, and 
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to accompliſh the ends of the divine adminiſtra- 


tion. 
Fourthly, The Deity by Jeprivind the virtuous 


of temporal advantages and frequently beſtowing 
them on the wicked, demonſtrates that they are 


not the chief good of man, and hereby leads him 
to ſeek after better and more excellent enjoyments. 
This is the admirable Idea of Seneca, f God can- 
not, in any way, fo effectually point out to us the- 
inſignificance of wordly advantages, as by making 
them the portion of bad men, and denying them 
to the virtuous.” And in another paſſage: _ 


** Suppoſe then the Deity to ſpeak in this manner; 
What have you to complain of who live in obe- 


dience to my laws? On others I have conferred 
deceitful advantages, and have as it were deceived 
their vain minds by a long and imaginary dream, 


1 have adorned them with gold, with filver and 


ivory; but theſe diſtinctions are poſſeſſed of no in- 
trinſic value. To you I have given advantages 
that are ſure and permanent; the more carefully 


you examine them, place them in every point of 
view, you will find them to be more ſubſtantial, 

and poſſeſſed of greater excellence. I have form- 
ed you with diſpoſitions, by which you are led to 
deſpiſe what is really to be feared, and to reject, with 


diſdain, what to others is an object of deſire. You 


do not ſhine with a parade of external ornament, 
your bleſſings are ſeated in the heart.” 


Fifthly, Unleſs good men were ſubject to evil, = 
= they would have no opportunity for the exerciſe of 


+ Sen. In his Book in which he ſhows why good men ſuffer 


under the government of Providence. Chap. 5. & 6. 
prudence 
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prudence, conſtancy, fortitude and other virtues 
which can only be exerted in the day of adverſity. 
Wherefore virtuous perſons, with reſpect to theſe 
graces, if deprived of the means of cultivating 


them, cannot be virtuous. t ** It was the Hemlock 


which acquired for Socrates a diſtinguiſhed name. 
Had he not received offence, the innocence and 


virtue of Rutilius would have been hid in obſcuri- 
ty; whilſthe is e he ſhines with e 
ed luſtre. ? 


Sixthly, The virtue of good men is greatly 


ſtrengthned and confirmed by adverſity, and they 
are much better qualified for aſſiſting others in the 
practice of virtue and ſetting before them a good 
example. Hence Seneca in his diſcourſe concern- 


ing the ſtale of the virtuous obſerves, why are 


they expoſed to ſome difficulties?” That they may 
teach others how to bear the ſame inconveniencies; 
to ſet a good example to others was a very impor- 
tant end for which we were brought into exiſtence.” 
Maximus Tyrius illuſtrates the ſame thing by an 
excellent ſimile: + © If you were going to fail to 
any port, I apprehend you would not truſt your- 
ſelf to the direction of a pilot, who was quite una- 
ccuſtomed to ſtorms and the briny waves, but to 


one, who by paſling through a variety of dangers 


and adverſe occurrences. of this kind, had acqui- 
red kill in navigation; for my own part, 1 would 
| have no confidence in a general who had been al- 


ways fortunate.” 


Seventhly, God by bearing with ks men, 
nay making them the objects of his bounty, ſets 


7 Senec. Epiſtle. 13. & TW + Max. Tyr. Diſſ. 35- 
before 
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before us an a that ought to engage us to 
bear patiently with the injuries we receive from o- 
thers, not to give way to the ſudden impulſe of 
revenge, but rather to return good for evil. Plu- 
tarch, with great propriety, makes the fame re- 
mark, in the book mentioned above, which he 


wrote concerning the {ſituation of thofe whoſe pu- 


niſhment is delayed by the Supreme Being. For, 


having laid down this excellent principle, that the 


higheſt perfection of man conſiſts in an imitation 


of 1 the conduct and Attributes of God, infers, that 


the Deity delays the puniſhment of the diſobedi- 
ent, with an immediate deſign to reſtrain our vin- 
diQive paſſions, and to form us to a reſemblance 


of his own patience and lenity. © With which (by 


the way) our Saviour's precept exactly correſponds,” 
Love your enemies, &c. that you may be the chil- 


dren of your heavenly Father, who makes his ſun 


to riſe on the evil and on the good, &c. Matthew 
v. 44. 45. 


Eighthly, God Gegen bears with the wicked, | 


1n order that their puniſhment may be more re- 
markable. + They are hfted up on high that their 
fall may be the more conſpicuous; and t © The 
ſeverity of their puniſhment compenfates for the 
delay of it.“ Plutarch likewiſe illuſtrates this by 


many examples. 


Ninthly, God often bears with them with a view 


to uſe them as inſtruments in the puniſhment of 


others. They are the rod of his anger, as the 
ſcripture ſpeaks. Which Fgrarch allo takes no- 


tice of. 


+ Claudian. Val. 1 Book i. Chon: 
: Tenthly, 
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Tenthly, Unſpeakable are the advantages of ad- 
verſity, and the dangers and diſadvantages of a 


proſperous condition. Seneca t has many excellent 


obſervations to this purpoſe, in his book already 
mentioned. For after he had ſaid, ſpeaking of a 
good man, that he is a Diſciple. of God, his real 


offspring and one who imitates his perfections, adds, 
whom his illuſtrious Parent, who is not to be fatis- 


fied with a low degree of moral excellence, edu- 


cates, in the manner of ſevere Fathers, in the 


ſchool of adverſity. Wherefore, he ſubjoins, when 
you ſee virtuous men and eſteemed of the Gods, 


ſtruggling with various tryals and difficulties, but 
the wicked grown wanton and immerſed in plea- 


| ſure, conſider that we ourſelves are delighted with 
the temperance of our children, but are pleaſed 
with the unreſtrained freedom of the ſlaves whom 

wie keep for our entertainment; that we accuſtom 


the former to moderation by a ſevere diſcipline, 


| but encourage and promote the bold liberties of 
the latter. Think in the ſame manner, with re- 


ſpe&t to God. He will not permit an abundance 
of pleaſure to be the portion of the good man, he 


proves, he ſtrengthens his graces by tryal, he 
prepares him for the enjoyment of himſelf,” Thus 


Seneca remarks, evidently in the ſpirit of the goſ- 


pel. Theſe ſentiments are illuſtrated by many 


other elegant obſervations contained in the fame 


; Book. 


In the eleventh place, it is very proper to ob- 


5 ſerve, that whatever confuſion may eppeat in the 


1 Seneca. Why good Men, Kc. 1 


preſent 
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preſent diſpenſations of Providence, muſt be of a 


very ſhort continuance, compared with the dura- 
tion of the Supreme Being. Plutarch makes the 


ſame obſervation and illuſtrates it by a very pro- 


per ſimile. Thus, when we complain that God 


bears ſo long with the wicked, we may juſt. as 
well complain becauſe a convict is not puniſhed in 


the beginning of the day, but in the evening, for, 
he adds, with reſpect to the Gods, the duration of 
the life of man is nothing,” The truth contain- 


ed in this admirable obſervation has a perſuaſive 
influence in vindicating the holineſs and juſtice of 


Providence. 


Laſtly, The principal ſolution of the objection 
we are conſidering, as was before obſerved, arileth © 
from the reflection, that the whole of the preſent 


life is a ſtate of tryal, and that we are to look 


upon the future as a ſtate of judgment and retri- 


bution. And although the heathens had but an 


_ obſcure idea of the life to come, they were not 


quite ignorant of it, as appears from their notions 
with reſpect to the infernal judges, Tartarus and 


the Elyſian fields. Hence Plutarch, in the Book 


we have frequently quoted, in order to vindi- 
cate the juſtice of the Deity, has at laſt recourſe 


to this argument. He ſpeaks in this manner of the 
human Soul. * In its paſſage through life, it con- 
tends like a combatant, but after its day of con- 
flict is over, it receives a reward adequate to its me- 


rit. And he hence infers, that the ſame arguments 


which prove a divine Providence, prove the im- 
mortality of the Soul, as the ſoul after death re- 
ceives either puniſhment or reward,” We inſert 
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here theſe paſſages with greater pleaſure, not only 
becauſe they have much weight in ſolving the a- 


bove objection, but alſo as it appears from them 


what degree of knowledge in theſe matters may be 
attained by the light of nature, and how rernarka- 


ble: an agreement there is, in this relpect, betwint 
natural and revealed religion. : 


The laft objection yet remains, beyond all Joubt 


the moſt weighty and perplexing, taken from mo- 
ral evil, or the origin of ſin, which has been to 
| mankind a ſource. of. every kind of evil. The 


cenfurers of divine Providence obſerve, *©* that if 
the world was governed by a perfectly holy; wiſe, 


good and benevolent Being, he would not permit 
| tin, a thing fo pernicious in itſelf, and fo contrary to 
his own perfections.“ In order to place this objeCtion 


in the ſtrongeſt point of view, they deſcribe the hor- 
rid train of wickedneſs, of vices of every kind; 


the frauds, rapines, murders, poiſonings, &c. by 


which human life is diſtracted and diſgraced. To 


which they add a tragical picture of the misfor- 


tunes, miſerics, torments, flowing from them, all 
which they violently and pertinaciouſly aſſert, can- 


' pot be reconciled: to our notions of an adminiſtra- 
tion conducted by the Providence of an infinitely 


wife, holy and beneficent God.” And this is the 
celebrated objection: Which hath ſrequently been 


| advanced of old, but which the author of the cri- 


tical dictionary hath lately renewed, urged and 
embelliſned, with great parade and the utmoſt in- 


genuity of argument; a man in other reſpects, of 
remarkable diſcernment, and who has eminently 
diflinguiſhed himfelF in the repubſick of letters, 


OF. but 
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but who, by his ſcepticiſm, and complaints againſt 
the meaſures of Providence, hath done much more 


harm, than he had ever done good, on any for- 


mer occaſion. But Providence was not inatten- 
tive to its own cauſe; there were many who exer- 


ted themſelves in defence of the ways of his go- 


vernment, the weapons pointed in oppoſition to it, 


were very ſucceſsfully repulſed, by various Divines 


and Philoſophers. The limits of our Theſes will 


not admit of a full anſwer to this famous objection; 


we truſt however that what we ſhall ſay, with re- ; 
ſpect to it, will deſtroy its force, and appear ſatis- 


factory to thoſe who in their enquiries : are influen- 
ced by a regard to truth. .. 


We lay this down therefore, digs as a 
radical principle, which 1s never to be forgotten, 
that God cannot be the cauſe of fin, but that man 
alone is the author of it, by an abuſe of that free- 
dom of choice beſtowed upon him by the Deity. 
This indeed was acknowledged by the wiſeſt 
of the Heathens. Hence Simplicius, in his com- 


mentary on Epictetus: We call out with a 


loud voice, that God cannot be the author of 
ſin, becauſe it is to be charged to the free and 
voluntary choice of our own minds, but not 
to the Deity.” In like manner Maximus y- 


rius t, in his twenty fifth Diſſertation, where he 
examines this queſtion, as God is benevolent, 
how ſhall we account for the origin of evil? In- 


forms us, © that the perſon who commits wicked- 
neſs is the cauſe of it, and not God,” and conſe- 
_ quently he muſt be blameleſs, with reſpect to it. 
And Plato thought that this principle was of ſo 


+ Max. Tyr. Diſſert. 2s. p. 412. Cx. Edit. 


great 
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great importance to ſociety as to declare, that the 


man who ſhould ſay that God was the author of 
ſin, ought to be baniſhed from his Republic. + 


And the Deity, fo far from being the author of 


ſin or of moral evil, hath, and continues moſt _ 


- ſtrictly to forbid it; and (independent of revelati- 


* 


c 


on and the grace of the Goſpel,) he hath done a 


great deal to create in men an abhorrence of it, and 


to engage them to a ſtedfaſt adherence to the 


principles of juſtice. For, he hath given them rea- 
ton, which perſuades them to nothing but what is 


juſt and virtuous; He hath given them the laws 


of nature, to point out to them the diſtinction be- 


twixt juſt and unjuſt; He hath laid before them 
the moſt powerful incentives to animate them 


to virtue and to diſſuade from evil. He hath, in one 
word, done every thing that could be done, with- 


out violating human nature, to o prevent us 5 from 


committing Sin. 


But becauſe the cenſurers of divine Providence, 
particularly find fault with the Supreme Being, 
becauſe he has formed men of ſuch a nature as to 


be capable of falling into ſin and miſery, we muſt 


obſerve, that God was induced, by the wiſeſt rea- 
ſons, to endow men t with freedom, and conſe- 


_ quently make them capable of good and evil. And 


indeed Beings endued with liberty are of all other 
Beings the moſt noble and excellent and worthy 


+ Plato Rep. Book ii The celebrated King on the 


RO of evil, hath diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the juſtneſs of his 


remarks on the excellence of Beings created with liberty, and 


the cauſes which induced God to endow him with it. Chap. v. 
Se. v. And the celebrated Jaquelot in his French perfor- 


mance on the ee betwixt faith aud reaſon. Part ii. 


Chap. iv. 


ſubjecls 


act unleſs they are ated upon, and act juſt in pro- 8 | 


| Wherefore they are merely paſſive, they are mere 
machines. But free Beings have lodged in their 


have a power of doing what is moſt agreeable to 
them. This power is of ſo much importance, and 
of ſo much excellence, that we may venture juſtly yx 
to affirm, that nothing equal, or like to it, could | 
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ſubjects for the Deity upon whom to exert his 
creative power. Beings endued with liberty do as 
ſeems beſt to them, they have a dominion over 


their own actions, they are ſelf- determined, in ſub- 
jection to none; nor can any man do violence to 


them, they are therefore, in ſome meaſure inde- { 


pendent, at leaſt they are as much ſo, as is con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of created Beings. Can the 


mind conceive any thing greater or more worthy 


of God? What, free Beings, properly ſpeaking, 


are the only agents. For all other Beings do not 


portion to the power exerted on them by others: 
own breaſt the principle of their actions; they 
be produced by the hand of our Creator. 


Beſides, if no Beings had been created with a 
freedom of choice, or, which is the ſame thing, 


capable of good and evil, then man could have no 
privilege to be virtuous. f For what virtue is 
there in doing what one is compelled to by neceſſi- 


ty? On this principle, there could be no ſuch thing = , 
+ Take away from nature the liberty of the mind with reſpect 4. — . 


to its own actions, and there is no longer place for our 3 


iplendid virtues, nay for a ſingle individual of the human pe 2 . 
cies and unleſs t che mind were capable of being perverted, there 3 —.— = 2 


would be room for neither temperance or juſtice. But if we © 
were not capable of Sin, our nature wou'd be angelic or divine, 
not human. Simp. Comment on Epic. p. 188. Edit. Sal. 
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as piety, man could not of his own free choice 
place his affections on God and prefer him before 
all others in his eſteem, which is the true property 
. of all Piety and reverence of the Supreme Being. 
| 8 There could then be no place for wiſdom, for wif- 
W dom conſiſts in chooſing the moſt excellent objects 
5 3 7 of purſuit, but a Being not endowed with freedom 
can have no choice. There could be no place for 
juſtice, temperance and benevolence, the Univerſe 
would be a ſtranger to every virtue, man would 
exhibit the appearance of the ſeveral virtues, not 
becauſe they were the objects of his voluntary 
choice, but becauſe he could not do otherwiſe, 
Particularly, men would have no opportunity to 
ſexert the moſt diſtinguiſhed and difficult virtues of 
. patience, conſtancy, fortitude, for every one knows 
fthat theſe graces ſhine forth amidſt temptations, 
misfortunes, injuſtice from our fellow- creatures, a- 
| midſt calumnies, cruelty, oppreſſion and reproaches. 
But as independent of liberty, there could be no 
| ſuch thing as human virtue, neither could there 
be any opportunity for the exerciſe and manifeſta- 
tion of the divine Perfections. God could not ex- 
hibit to us any demonſtrations of his wiſdom, in 
inſtructing, admoniſhing' and reforming mankind, 
for machines could not be the objects of laws and 
exhortations. He could not exerciſe his juſtice and 
equity; for he would have no virtue to approve 
of and reward, there would be.no vice for him to 
condemn and puniſh, He could give no evidence 
of his gentleneſs, mercy and placability, of his be- 
ing ſlow to anger and of eminent loving kindneſs; 
He could not comfort the virtuous under adverſity, 
IT conſole, 
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conſole, animate them by the hope of reward, and 
put them at laſt in poſſeſſion of it. He ul pot - 
bear patiently with the wicked, allure them to vir- 
tue by his benignity, that they might be brought 


in the end into a happy ſtate, and if they continued 


obſtinate, puniſh them for their demerit. None 
of. theſe things could have any place in the world, 
were it deſtitute of Beings endued with liberty. 
In a word, if there were no liberty, there could 
be no ſuch thing as a State of tryal, there could be 
no laws, no exhortations, no reproofs, no praiſe, 
no blame, no reward, no puniſhment, and conſe- 
quently no judgment. God could not be the judge 
of the world, he could not act in that capacity; 
and conſequently the whole lyſtem of 8 and 
a Providence would vaniſh. 
But if God, induced to it by 0 many and ſuch 
powerful reaſons, has created man free, and con- 


. ſequentiy endowed him with a nature capable of 


virtue and vice, hè certainly formed a Being poſſeſſ- 
ed in himſelf, of diſtinguiſhed beauty, and moſt 
worthy of his wiſdom; He formed a Being who 


affords the richeſt opportunity for a diſplay of di- 


vine and human virtues; He formed a Being, with- 
out whom, the works Fo God would loſe much of 


their beauty and excellence. But if men make an 


improper uſe of the liberty granted them by the 
| Deity, from which ſin, wickedneſs and all kinds of 
miſery abound in the world, the fault is charge- 
able on themſelves who abuſe an admirable gift, 
which neither detraQts from the value of the gift 
itſelf, nor from the wiſdom and bene v olence of the 
Ar. 
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And this indeed is, in our opinion, the on- 
ly real and true method of untying this gor- 


dian knot. But becauſe thoſe whoſe ſentiments 


we oppoſe in this matter, advance many argu- 


ments and examples to ſtrengthen their objeCtion, 


and by which the force of our ſolution of it, may 
be weakened, it may not be i improper to mention 
the moſt remarkable of theſe, and give a brief re- 
ply to them. This is the manner in which they 


reaſon: He who can prevent ſin, and does not 
prevent it, is chargeable with a fault: But God 


can prevent ſin, and yet does not prevent it, there- 


fore he is chargeable with a fault.“ We anſwer, 
that God hath done much to prevent fin, nay he 
hath done every thing that could be done, without 


violating the nature of man. But as it was his will 


to create Beings poſſeſſed of a freedom of choice, 
for the reaſons taken notice of above, it was a ne- 


ceſſary conſequence, that they muſt have a power 
of good and evil. Nor was the Deity compelled 
by any obligation to prevent ſin abſolutely and en- 


tirely. For as no law forced him to create man- 


1 . 


kind, ſo neither could any law oblige him to create 
them without a poſſible liberty of ſinning. 
But they till preſs their objection, and alledge, 


2 That God lay under a neceſſity from the holineſs 


2 > and benevolence of his nature abſalutely to prevent 


——— he 


ſin. For they ſay, that as the goodneſs of God 


— 2% — 18 infinite, and his hatred of fin infinite, and as all 
things depend upon his will, he is now and was at 
all times obliged to communicate as much good as 
poſſible, and to reſtrain every kind of evil, and 
: conſequently ſin, * an exertion of his omnipotent 


power 
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power; and therefore ſnould guard men from fall- 
ing into ſin and miſery. They add, that God who 
is highly exalted in power and perfectly benevolent, 
was under greater obligations to act ſuch a part, 
becauſe he foreſaw all the evil, all the horrid train 


of wickedneſs and miſery that abounds in the world, 


and which is quite contrary to the nature of his 


holineſs and benignity.” 


We reply, that the greateſt goodneſs, not even 
infinite goodneſs, can be under any obligation to 
exert its whole power, or, which is the ſame thing, 
to communicate the utmoſt poſſible good. Certain- 


ly the moſt liberal and charitable man is not obliged 
to exhauſt the whole of his benevolence on the 


firſt indigent object who preſents himſelf to his 
view. He ſhould no doubt ſuccour the miſerable, 
but then he ſhould ſuccour them with judgment 


and wiſdom. In like manner, though the Deity is 


infinitely good, goodneſs is not to be the only rule 

of his actions, he muſt act in a manner agreeable 
to all his attributes, to his wiſdom, equity, juſtice 
and other perfections: Wherefore if his wiſdom 
ſaw fit to create men capable of moral tranſgreſſion 
(and that this was the caſe we have ſufficiently de- 


monſtrated) he might do it without any imputati- 
on on his goodneſs and holineſs. 


For if the Deity were obliged to confer the 


greateſt poſſible good on every Being he hath 
brought into exiſtence, there would be no variety 


in the world, all things in it would be ſo fixed in 


their ſtate, as to be placed beyond all poſſibility of 


change. For wherever there is variety and changes 
from © one conditian to mother, it follows-of ne- 
ceſſity 
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 [ceflity there muſt be creatures poſſeſſed of differ- 
[ent degrees of excellence and perfection. Beings 


muſt be formed of various ranks, ſome manimate, 


| deſtitute of life and ſenſation, as wood and ftones ; 
ſome vegetative, as trees and plants; ſome ſenſi- 
m as animals; ſome endowed with reaſon, as 


„ lome wack. ood * power ſuperior to 


| id as Angels; Now had God been 


under a neceſſity to 2 on every Being the 
greateſt poſſible good, ſtones might complain that 


they were deſtitute of life; plants that they did not 
| | perceive; irrational animals that they were not 
furniſhed with reafon; and all might find fault 
with their condition, with as much propriety as 
man, when he complains of his nature, becauſe he 

is capable of fin, that is, becauſe he was not creat- 
- | ed an Angel. What! by aſcending upwards in the 


1 
4 4 | op 5 


ſcale, it would follow from the ſame worthy prin- 


ll ZZ Seiple, that God could create no Being deficient in 


n. 35 thing neceſſary to infinite perfection, and con- 


- ſequently could not create at all: Every one muſt 
ſee that this is the greateſt of all abſurdities. 

Wherefore, as God is under no obligation to a- 
ny, and has an abſolute power over his own gikts, 
and acts not only from a principle of goodneſs, 


but from wiſdom and the direction of all his other 
attributes, he certainly did men no injury, when he 


created them men, and not Beings of a more ex- 


alted nature. He conferred on them a ſufficient o- 
bligation, when he endowed them with mind, that 


noble principle, to be conſidered an emanation as it 
were, from the Divinity; when he gave them liber⸗ 


ty, a a power poſſeſſed of diſtinguiſhed excellence; 
d when 
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when he inſcribed upon their minds a ſyſtem of the 
holieſt and moſt ſalutary laws; when he laid before 
them the moſt powerful motives, to diſſuade them 
from evil and to animate them to the practice of u- 
niverſal virtue. But if they abuſe theſe Divine 
gifts, we again repeat it, it is their own fault, and 
we have not the leaſt reaſon to complain, on that 
account, of the goodneſs and holineſs of God. 0 
As to what they add, That God foreſaw all 
the evil that was to happen, and ſhould, more eſpe- 
cially on that account,” have uſed proper precauti- 
ons in order to prevent it;“ it ſeems to be an ob- 
jection of conſiderable weight, but, from what has 
already been ſaid, may be eaſily removed. För if 
the Deity foreſaw moral evil, with all the pernicious 
conſequences that were to follow from it, he had 
_ notwithſtanding the wiſeſt reaſons for endewing ._ 
mankind with liberty, without which neither the 
divine nor human virtues could have had any op- 
portunity of being exerciſed and manifeſted ; and 
we would have been deprived of a chief part of 
the works and of the moſt illuſtrious counſels of 
the Deity. 
But theſe cenſurers of Providence, till urge 
their objection, and introduce ſeveral compariſons 
in order to prove that God was under an obligati- 
on abſolutely and entirely to prevent ſin. Would, 
ſay they, the king be conſidered as affe ctionate to 
his ſubjects, and a lover of juſtice, who, although he 
certainly foreſaw, that ſome of his ſubjects, if left to 
themſelves, would commit great wickedneſs and 
fall into a variety of misfortunes, but that by his 
uſing certain cautions, entirely in his power, ſuch 


evils - 


py 
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ceſſity there muſt be creatures poſſeſſed of differ- 
| [ent degrees of excellence and perfection. Beings 
muſt be formed of various ranks, ſome inanimate, 
deſtitute of life and ſenſation, as wood and ftones 
ſome vegetative, as trees and plants; ſome ſenſi- 
| tive, as animals; ſome endowed with reaſon, as 
men, ſome diſtinguiſhed by power ſuperior to 
mankind, as Angels; &c. Now had God been 

| [under a neceſſity to confer on every Being the 
| | greateſt poſſible good, ſtones might complain that 
| | they were deſtitute of life; plants that they did not 
\ percetve; irrational animals that they were not 
\ Furniſhed with reaſon; and all might find fault 
with their condition, with as much propriety as 

i 1 man, when he complains of his nature, becauſe he 
| Es is capable of ſin, that is, becauſe he was not creat- 
: = X=. | od mn Angel. What! by aſcending upwards in the 
ET ſcale, it would follow from the ſame worthy prin- 
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, Ze dee, that God could create no Being deficient in 

any thing neceſſary to infinite perfection, and con- 
1 . ſequently could not create at all: Every one muſt 
ſee that this is the greateſt of all abſurdities. 
Wherefore, as God is under no obligation to a- 
ny, and has an abſolute power over his own gifts, 
and acts not only from a principle of goodneſs, 
but from wiſdom and the direction of all his other 
attributes, he certainly did men no injury, when he 
created them men, and not Beings of a more ex- 
alted nature. He conferred on them a ſufficient o- 
| bligation, when he endowed them with mind, that 
noble principle, to be confidered an emanation as it 
wer wow the Divinity; when he gave them liber-_ 
ty, a power poſſeſſed of diſtinguiſhed excellence; 


when 
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when he inſeribed upon their minds a ſyſtem of the 


holieſt and moſt ſalutary laws; when he laid before 
them the moſt powerful motives, to diſſuade them 
from evil and to ani mate them to the practice of u- 
niverſal virtue. But if they abuſe theſe Divine 
gifts, we again repeat it, it is their own fault, and 
we have not the leaſt reaſon to complain, on that 
account, of the goodneſs and holineſs of God. 


As to what they add, That God foreſaw all 
<= the evilthat was to happen, and ſhould, more eſpe- 


cially on that account, have uſed proper precauti- 
ons in order to prevent it;“ it ſeems to be an ob- 
jection of conſiderable Lt, but, from what has 
already been ſaid, may be eaſily removed. For if 
the Deity foreſaw moral evil, with all the pernicious 
_ conſequences that were to follow from it, he had 
_ notwithſtanding the wiſeſt reaſons for endowing 
mankind with liberty, without which neither the 


divine nor human virtues could have had any op- 
portunity of being exerciſed and manifeſted; and 
we would have been deprived of a chief part of 
the works and of the moſt illuſtrious counſels of 


the Deity. 


ut theſe cenſurers of Providence, Kill urge 
their objection, and introduce ſeveral compariſons 


in order to prove that God was under an obligati- 
on abſolutely and entirely to prevent ſin. Would, 


ſay they, the king be conſidered as affe ctionate to 


his ſubjects, and a lover of juſtice, who, although he 


certainly foreſaw, that ſome of his ſubjeds, if left to 


themſelves, would commit great wickedneſs and 
fall into a variety of misfortunes, but that by his 
uſing certain cautions, entirely i in his power, ſuch 


evils ; 
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evils might be prevented, and yet would not apply 
theſe cautions? Or would that mother appear to have 


a regard to modeſty, who, although ſhe knew for cer- 


_ tain that her daughter, placed in certain circumſtan- 


ces, would violate her modeſty, yet notwithſtanding 


would place her in thoſe very circumſtances ?” We 
reply, that theſe examples, though very ſpecious, 
are not by any means concluſive. For let me aſk, 
if the king plainly ſaw that the uſe of ſuch cautions 


would be the deſtruction of his kingdom ? If the 


mother ſaw that her houſe would be ruined, or the 
whole family expoſed to misfortune, unleſs her 
daughter, whom ſhe had taken great care to edu- 
cate and inſtruct in her duty, were left to the di- 
rection of her own will? Would ſuch a king or 
that mother, in theſe circumſtances, be obliged to 
act the part which the framers of the objection 
would require of them. No one will venture to 
ſay ſo. Beſides muſt not every one perceive, that 
| betwixt the Deity, and the perſons introduced into 
this compariſon, there is an infinite difference? 
For it is the duty of this king and mother, by gi- 
ving them every poſſible aid, to prevent the miſ- 
takes of their ſubjects and daughters; I ſay they 
are obliged to it by the law of nature, and alſo by 
the law of revelation, provided they have the know- 
ledge of it. But, as we have ſhewn above, God 
| cannot be ſubje&t to any tuch law“. Again, the 


evil 
Note. 


5 * That i is to any law obliging him to do more, in order to 
prevent his creatures from falling into ſin, than to lay before 
them every Poe inducement to engage them to the practice 
1 8 of 
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evil to which the kingdom and family would be 
ſubject from the want of theſe cautions, would far 
overbalance the good that would ariſe to them 
from being placed in ſuch a ſituation. But on the 
contrary, the evil ariſing from the fin and miſery 


of any created Beings, is not as great, with reſpect. 


to the world and the Supreme Being, as the bene- 
fits, mentioned above ariſing from the liberty with 
| which mankind are endowed. Laſtly, the ſuppo- 
ſed king and mother have it not frequently in their 
power to remedy the offences of their ſubjects and 


daughters. But God, whenever he pleaſes, can 


cure all the evils of mankind, he can bring good 


out of evil and light from darkneſs. Wherefore 


theſe compariſons, advanced with ſo much confi- 
dence, are nothing to the purpoſe. 


I be perſons, whoſe objections we are attempting 
to refute, go on with their cenſures of the govern- 


ment of God: And as we have obſerved that hu- 
man liberty is one of the moſt excellent gifts of the 


Deity, They aſk in oppoſition to this principle, 5 


whether it would not be better to want this gift, 
than 


of virtue, conſiſtent with a freedom of choice, without which 
they could not be accountable for their aQions, or e of 


either puniſhment or reward. 


»The S by the ſame kind of irqument found fault 
with the gift of reaſon, as we may ſee in Cicero. Every man's 
own houſe, the forum, the ſenate houſe, the Campus Martius, 
_ our allies, the provinces perceive, that as reaſon is uſeful to us, 
Wwe are likewiſe injured by it: that few experience the former ef- 


fect of it and that very ſeldom, but many and frequently the 


latter: So that it would have been better for us never to have 
received reaſon from the immortal Gods, than to have it beſtow- 


ed upon us ſo much to our prejudice. As wine is ſeldom uſe- 


ful 
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than in conſequence of receiving it, to plunge into 
ſuch a ſink of vice, wickedneſs and miſery ? We 
anſwer, that if we examine this gift, in itſelf, it is 
a moſt excellent gift, reflects the higheſt honour on 
God our Creator, contributes exceedingly to the. 
beauty of the univerſe, and is at the ſame time 
moſt ſalutary to mankind, who have been favour- 
ed with it, if they are diſpoſed to make a proper 
uſe of it; for by it they enjoy a diſtinguiſhed na- 
ture, have dommion over their own actions, a de- 
lightful conſciouſneſs from the practice of virtue; 
and may be exalted in their expectations to a ſtate 
of infinite happineſs as the conſequences of their 
obedience. But if numbers of mankind abuſe this 
gift, let the evil be imputed to themſelves, as we 
have often ſaid, and attribute the whole fault of 
the tranſgreſſions they commit to their own im- 
prudence, and deliberate wicked intentions. 
Being repulſed here, they attack the Provi- 
dence of God in another quarter. They ſay, 
that men might indeed have been ereated free, but 
in ſuch a manner, that they would have continually 
1240 inclined to virtue and never have committed 
Juſt e as the inhabitants of Heaven freely eſ- 


ful to the fick, but ; is frequently burtful. to them, it is better 
not to give it to them at all, than, from an uncertain hope of 
advantage from it, to give it to them with a certain riſk of their 
utter deſtruction. In like manner I do not know whether man- 
kind ſhould really with to be poſſeſſed of that quick capa- 
city of thought. that ſhrewdneſs, ingenuity, which we call 
reaſon, ſeeing it is pernicious to ſo many; whether it would 
not be better that it had been quite denied to us, than com- 


municated to us ſo abundantly.” Cic. of the Nat: of the Gods. 
Book III. 8 27. | e 


teen 
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teem virtue, and yet cannot but eſteem it; nay, 
(which is a nobler illuſtration) as God himſelf, who 


enjoys the moſt perfect liberty, and yet neceſſarily 


loves virtue, ſo that his nature will not permit 


him to make, at any time, the leaſt deviation from 


it.” But had it been the nature of man, that he 


could not poſſibly do evil, he could not poſſibly be + 


in a ſtate of tryal. But as we have ſeen above, to 
ſubject us to tryal, exceedingly becomes the Su- 
preme Being, that ſo he may afterwards judge 


them according to their actions, and diſtribute to 


them either rewards or puniſhments. Had man 
been placed in the condition they deſire, he would 


not be man, ſuch as he is, with his preſent conſti- 
tution, he would have been diftinguiſhed by a ſu- 
perior nature. But God willed that men, ſuch as 


we ſee them to be, ſhould be brought into exiſt- 
ence, nor will it ever be proved that this is any 


imputation on the Divine Perfections. God cer- 
tainly could, had it ſo pleaſed him, have changed 

the condition of mankind, and immediately with- 

out ſubjecting them to any tryal, placed them a- 


mong the inhabitants of the angelic world; but 
he willed that they ſhould paſs through a ſtate of 
diſcipline, before he would inveſt them with au- 


thority ; he willed that they ſhould labour before 


they ſhould receive a reward; that they ſhould 


contend before they ſhould receive the recompence _ 
of a crown. And can any man reafonably find 


fault with ſuch a conſtitution *? But if the inha- 


i. Noe. 

* Can any joy be conceived ſo noble and exalted as that 
which flows from a conſciouſneſs of approved virtue? Does 

| 7 | „ not 
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bitants of Heaven, and ſtill more the Deity him- 


ſelf, never departs from the paths of rectitude, and 


cannot do otherwiſe, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
this proceeds from any fatal neceſſity, but from 


conſummate wiſdom and holineſs, which prevent 


them from acting a part, which is either inconſiſt- 
ent with their nature or a violation of the laws of 


integrity: But ſuch perfection cannot poſſibly be- 


long to creatures placed 1 in a ſtate of probation. 


not this conſtitute the ſupreme felicity of angels and blk | 
From the beſt conceptions we can have of the reward which the 
| ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, ſhall enjoy in a future ftate, 
will it not very much conſiſt in a delightful ſenſe of thoſe 


moral graces and virtues they acquired amidſt the temptati- 


ons of this life, of their ſteady attachment to their duty, 
in oppoſition to manifold allurements to evil. —The reflecti- 
on that he had fought a good fight, that he had kept the 
faith, was a ground of joyful exultation to an inſpired Apoſ- 


tle, when he was about to bid farewel to this preſent ſcene 


and will be ſo to eternity. Let that part of the conſtitution 
of man be deſtroyed, which renders him ſubject to the in- 


fluence of temptation, and of conſequence the cauſe of his fal- 
ling into fin, and how. is he to be furniſhed with an op- 


portunity of proving the ſincerity of his good diſpoſitions and 


of raiſing them to ſtill higher degrees of ſtrength and per- 


fection? The trials of this life that ſtand in oppoſition to 
the amiable affections of a virtuous man, are a mean of 


improving their noble energy, are fuel to the hallowed ſpark 
which make it ſhine with new acceſſions of beauty and ex- 


| cellence and lay the foundation of the pureſt and moſt refined 
 farisfaQtion he is capable of taſting. Indeed a ſtate of trial 


is fo intimately connected with our conceptions of virtue and 


_ theſe qualifications neceſſary to render any created Being a pro- 


per ſubje& of reward, that we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


the ſeraph which now ſhines forth in the higheſt degree 
of glory had his graces, in a former ſtage of his exiſtence, 
proved, like ours, by various temptations, 


Beſides 
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Beſides, the obſervations we have hitherto made, 
with reſpect to moral evil, or the origin of ſin, and 
natural evil, or the miſeries which are the conſe- 
quence of it, render it almoſt unneceſlary to ſub- 
Join any remarks with reſpect to natural evil of a 
different kind. It is to be conſidered as an imper- 
fection of our condition, and at the ſame time a 
conſequence of thoſe general laws which the Su- 


preme Being hath moſt wiſely eſtabliſned: But we 


have evidently proved that imperfections are inſe- 


parable from the nature of created Beings, that 
God has an abſolute power over his own gifts, and 
cConſequently may diſtribute perfection to the ſeve- 
ral parts of his works, in whatever meaſure ſeems 
moſt agreeable. to him. Some of theſe natural e- 


vils are deſigned for the puniſhment of ſinners, ap- 
pointed by the equitable judgement of God. O- 


ther evils of this kind, are fatherly chaſtiſements, 


by which virtuous men are reſtrained from vice 


and exhorted to the diſcharge of their duty. A 


different ſet of them are intended for the exerciſe 
of our virtue, to excite and animate us to the 
practice of it, and to render it more conſpicuous. 
Which appointments of the Supreme Being, are ſo 
far from being blameable, or making it neceſſary 
to introduce an evil principle, with the Perſians and 
Manichees, that they are perfectly becoming the 


benevolence, the holineſs, and the wiſdom of 


God. 


This idea has been enforced and illuſtrated by 


two authors of diſtinguiſhed diſcernment and high- 
ly celebrated, who yet, in ſome points, differed 


from each other, and whoſe opinions we do not 
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adopt without exception. The former of theſe is 


the illuſtrious King, firſt biſhop of Derry, and 


afterwards archbiſhop of Dublin. To ſum up 


the whole ſays he, if this mundane ſyſtem, be con- 


ſidered in one view, if all the parts and different 


periods of it be compared together, we muſt be 
convinced that it could not have been better con- 
ſtituted. If one part of it would admit of a higher 


degree of perfection, and another of leſs: if ſome 


men are diſtinguiſhed by greater advantages, and 


others are afflicted by diſtreſſing misfortunes, this 

is the conſequence of that imperfection to which 
c0Wreated Beings, are neceſſarily ſubject, &c.” The 

other is the celebrated Leibnitz; this is his opint- 


on of the matter, which is univerſally known; + 
That God of all poſſible worlds, choſe that one, 
which, every thing relating to it being weighed 
and examined, ſeemed to be the beſt, the moſt 


beautiful, and agreeable to the principles of wiſdom, 


in which if there appear to be ſome evils, they are 


not, properly ſpeaking, to be conſidered as evils, for 
that this, of all poſſible worlds the beſt, could not 
have been conſtituted without them.” An excel- 


lent idea, if underſtood in a proper dene and not 


laid down by any as a principle to induce us to be- 
lieve, that all events are under the influence of a 


fatal neceſſity. | 

As to what remains, if this moſt difficult and 
intricate queſtion is ſtill involved in ſome ob- 
ſcurity, we ſhould not be at all ſurpriſed ; but 


Of the Orig. of Evil. E. IV. eg. 2 
+ Eſſays of Theod. 
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ever remember this truth, which we laid down as 


a general principle : That God is exalted above 
us, to an infinite degree ; that we are too weak 
and ignorant to judge of the counſels and opera- 
tions of the Supreme Governor of the world ; that 
many things appear to us as imperfections, many 
things unjuſt, on account of our ignorance, which, 
were we acquainted with the reaſons of them, 
would appear to us to be conſtituted with ad- 
mirable wiſdom. Wherefore, when we, weak 
mortals, cenſure the diſpenſations of the Supreme 


Diſpoſer of all things, we act the ſame part as the 
Ant, who in her little duſty cell, paſſes judgment 
with reſpect to the counſels, wars and treaties of a 


very powerful King. Therefore we muſt wait pa- 
tiently for the conſummation of all things, we 
muſt wait for that day when all theſe matters 
will be placed in the cleareſt point of view. Let 


us reflect that this our earth is nothing but a 


point, that the ages of the world are nothing but 


a point, that mankind are nothing but a point, 


amidſt the works of God: And again, that there 


is abundance of ſpace and time, in which the wiſ- 


dom of the Deity may exert itſelf in innumerable 
ways, and clearly unfold all thoſe matters which 


appear obſcure to us who are placed i in this dark 
ſtate of our exiſtenee. 
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DISSERTATION VI. 
or 
THE MANNER OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
ACCORDING. 


TO THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


"AVING demonſtrated and defended the 
Doctrine of a Divine Providence, it re- 


mains that we ſubjoin a few reflections, with re- 


ſpect to its objects and the manner in which it is 


exerted, This enquiry will have a conſiderable 
tendency to confirm our ſolution of the ſeveral ob- 
jections that have been advanced, in oppoſition to 
this truth, and to give us a more diſtinct appre- 
henſion of every thing relating to the ſubject. 


Firſt then, we lay this down as a principle, that 
Divine Providence is extended to every thing in 


the whole compaſs of nature: Not merely to 
things celeſtial, as the Antients dreamed, but alſo 
to things terreſtrial; for as the Heavens and the 


wonderful arrangement of the ſtars, fo likewiſe 
do our earth, plants, animals, and man in particu- 
| . . 


a prey to the larger. Thoſe who aſcribe to God 
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lar, preſent us with the moſt ſtriking evidence of 
a Providence; extending its power, not only to 
the univerſe in general, but alſo to things in parti- 
cular, each of them, conſidered in itſelf, or, which 
is the ſame thing, not only to the moſt compre- 
henſive kinds of Beings, but to the ſeveral ſpecies, 
nay to the very individuals of which they are com- 
poſed. For univerſals are nothing but an aggre- i 
gate of particulars, and individuals; Wherefore, — 
if the Providence of God comprehends univerſals, 5 
it muſt likewiſe comprehend particulars and indi- 
viduals. 8 ; _ 

And the Providence of God not only extends to 
the greateſt of his works, and to thoſe which are 
placed in a lower degree of conſequence, but even 
to the very leaſt of them, nay to ſuch things as 
are contemptible in the eſtimation of mankind, 

Some men indeed there have been in the world of, 

celebrated names, ſuch as Jerome, Thomas chu £4 
nas, and a few others, who thought it abſurd to- . — 
demean the dignity of the Deity, in ſuch a manner 4 ee, 
as to ſuppoſe, that he knows how many gnats came. 2 . ; 
into exiſtence and depart out of it, every receive 5 | 
moment: What number of fleas, buggs and flies | 
are in the world: How many flies ſwim in the wa- 
ters, and which of the ſmalleſt of them ought to be 


- _ — — 
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the knowledge of theſe particulars, Jerome pro- WE: 4 
nounces e to be irrational flatterers of his perfecti-2 —. . 
22 But, without any diſreſpect to this great . 
man T and othiers of the ſame ſentiments, this was a 1 
very great miſtake, For not to take notice of the .= 


„„ 
expreſs declaration of our Saviour to the contrary, r 1 
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that not even a ſparrow can fall to the ground, 
without the will of God, and that even the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered;” to paſs by 
this I ſay at preſent, the opinion which we are en- 
deavouring to refute, is not more inconſiſtent with 
the light of nature, than revelation. For is there 
one ſo ignorant as not to know that the greateſt 
productions of the Deity are made up of the ſmall- 
4 eſt parts? Wherefore if God takes care of the for- 
mer, muſt he not neceſſarily take care of the lat- 
ter? The human body, for inſtance, is not only 
compoſed of larger members, but of the ſmalleſt 
particles, and on theſe ſmall particles, its preſer- 

vation, beauty and whole power depend. Where- 

fore, in order to the care and preſervation of the 

human body, theſe ſmall particles muſt be objects 
of his attention and concern, 

Add to this, that if the ſmalleſt objects, thoſe 
inſects for inſtance, Which Jerome ſpeaks ſo con- 
temptibly of, are examined with attention, we ſhall _ 
find them finiſhed in as high perfection of beauty, 
if not in greater, than the largeſt of the works of 
nature. Pliny, in his obſervations on inſtincts, 
takes notice of this, with ſingular propriety. + 
„Nature, he ſays, is no where more compleat 

than in her ſmalleſt productions; for in larger bo- 
dies, where the matter is ſo copious, the workman- 

| thip is ealy; but in forming ſo ſmall and almoſt 
imperceptible objects, what reaſon, what power, 
| what inexplicable perfection are diſcernible?” A 
little after he applys this obſervation to thoſe inſects 
which Jerome thinks unworthy the divine care. 

+ Pliny Nat. Hiſt. Book xi. Chap. 11. 
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% In what manner was the gnat formed with ſuch 
a variety of ſenſes? And there are other parts of 
it too ſmall to admit of being diſtinguiſhed. Where 
did the Creator find room in it for the organ of 
ſight? Where for the organ of taſte? And of ſmell- 
ing? How did he frame it with a voice rough and 
exceedingly ſtrong, in proportion to its ſiae? With 
what ingenuity has he faſtened to it its wings? 
Hath he formed it with an empty ſtomach, as a 
paunch? Hath he implanted in it ſo ſtrong a deſire 
of blood, more eſpecially of human blood? &c.“ 
Thus far Pliny; Productions theſe undoubtedly, 
moſt worthy of God for their author, and objects 
becoming his Providence; but ſince the diſcovery 
of microſcopes, how much ſmaller, and conſe- 
quently more wonderful are the kinds of inſects 8 
that have been found out? 
This error of Jerome, and others of the ame 
way of thinking, ſeems to have ariſen from two 
_ cauſes, firſt from improper ideas of the majeſty 
of the Supreme Being; as if the care of inconſider- 
able objects were unworthy of it: But we have 
ſhown above, that this is a very falſe opinion, and 
that nothing is more worthy of God than the care 
of all things, extending itſelf from the greateſt to 
the leaft of his works. Secondly, this error pro- 
ceeded from their thinking that the Providence of 
God could not be exerciſed on ſingle objects, fo as 
that even the leaſt individual ſhould engage his at- 
tention; v: g. that it ſhould be a matter of con- 
cern to him, why there were ſo many leaves on 
this or that tree; Why ſo many gnats were brought 
into exiſtence, every ſucceſſive moment, and why 
1 ſo 
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ſo many periſned; and not either more or a ſmall- 

er number, &c. But there is no neceſſity for the 

Deity to attend minutely to all theſe matters. He 

can, without a particular attention to every ſingle 
thing, direct ſuch affairs by the operation of gene- 
x... Tal laws, which he hath himſelf eſtabliſhed. Al- 
Er though alſo, God may ſometimes exerciſe a parti- 


\y FLA cular Providence in a manner, we are e 
2 unacquainted with. 


—_— Beſides, the Providence of God is ſo univerſal, 


that thoſe things that are ſaid to happen by chance, 

N are by no means to be exempted from his directi- 
on. And indeed what i denominated chance, is 
nothing but our ignorance of cauſes, which are in 
themſelves certain and determinate. Now, as God 
knows and is acquainted with all theſe cauſes and 
their various connections and combinations, and 
\ preſides over all their motions, nothing can hap» 
pen by chance, with reſpect to God, and all things, 
without any exception, are ſubject to his Provi- 


.F dence. And indeed if thoſe things which are ſaid 


to proceed from chance, were not directed by the 


be withdrawn Frm his direction, for matters of this 
+. Kind are the moſt numerous, and connected and 
interwoven, with all other events that happen. Is 
any one ignorant, for inſtance, that the death.of | 


| | * Providence of God, almoſt the whole world would 


„That ti is, depart from the common and regular manner, in 


=. which he conducts, by his immediate agency, the operations of 


matter and all the affairs of the univerſe—— Our ingenious 
Profeſſor has ſo fully, f in the preceding diſſertation, explained 
his opinion, concerning the nature of thoſe general laws by 
which the Deity directs the meaſures of his government, that 
no one can miſtake what he fays here on that tybjec. | 


men 
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men is very often occaſioned by circumſtances, 
that are called accidental? Is any one ignorant 
that the greateſt wars, and the greateſt revolutions 
of kingdoms and empires, proceed frequently, 
from what we call, fortuitous chance. Where- 
fore, if God pays no attention to matters, that 
are conſidered as accidental, there is ſcarcely a 


circumſtance, relating to human affairs, that Would 


not be exempted from his care, 
Laſtly, The Providence of God extends itſelf 


likewiſe to thoſe things that depend on human li- 
berty. The reaſon of this is evident, as we have 
already demonſtrated, For as Beings endowed 


with liberty, were created by God, nay occupy a 
highly diſtinguiſhed rank in his works, they are 


certainly by no means to be withdrawn from the 


care of their moſt wiſe and benevolent Creator. 
And indeed there are ſo many certain and conſpi- 
cuous marks of their being the objects of his con- 


cern, that it is a truth which cannot poſſibly be 


denied. But we ſhall, a little after, endeavour to 


explain the manner in which it is exerted, and ac- 


 commodated to the nature of free Beings, without 


doing violence to their liberty. In this place, it 
was ſufficient to ſhew that a Providence is extended 


to all the ſeveral parts of the univerſe. 
But as we before obſerved that there are two 


general acts of Providence, preſervation and go- 

vernment, we ſhall make a few obſervations with 
reſpect to both. Therefore, as to preſervation, : 

Gd preſerves all things in the manner in which he 


at firſt created them, he preſerves them ſolely by 
che wen energy of his will, Which conſtantly 


7 uces 
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produces the intended effect. And the manner of 
the divine operation is infinitely perfect. As there- 
fore to act from will alone and the influence of au- 
thority is a mode of operation infinitely perfect, it 
is not to be doubted but that this is the manner in 
which the Deity always acts. Wherefore as by 
his abſolute command and the mere exertion of his 
will, he at firſt brought all things into exiſtence 
from nothing, fo by his will alone he ſuſtains them; 
nor, in order to this, is it at all neceſſary to ſup- 
poſe, with ſome fanciful Divines and Philoſophers, 
that he animates his creatures with a divine influx. 
Different perſons have entertained various ſenti- 
ments, with reſpect to thoſe exertions of the will of 
God, by which his works are preſerved in exiſtence. 
Some conceive it to be a mere negative act, which 
cConſiſts in God's not willing that his creatures ſhould 
loſe their exiſtence. But if it conſiſted in nothing 
elſe, there could be no ſuch thing as a preſervation 
of created Beings; there could be no fuch thing as 
a will in the Deity to ſuſtain them in exiſtence. 
For, properly ſpeaking, a negative act is nothiog; 
it is only a negation of the contrary acc. There- 
fore we think, that in order to the preſervation of 
the works of nature, we muſt conceive it to be, as 
it were, a poſitive act. This idea is confirmed by 
attending to the nature of created Beings, and their 
abſolute dependence on God; which we clearly 
explained in our firſt Diſſertation on Providence. 
The immutability of God alſo leads us to the ſame 
concluſion : For as he continues to will whatever 
he once willed, and as he willed in the beginning 
1 that things ſhould come into exiſtence, he continues 


10 
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to will that they ſhould remain 'in exiſtence, or, 
which is the ſame thing, to preſerve them. If we 
underſtand the expreſſion commonly uſed by di- 
vines in this ſenſe, ©* that preſervation 1 is a continu- 
ed creation,” there is nothing in that phraſe thus 
properly explained, which any one can condemn. 


God preſerves all the different ſpecies of Beings, 
for inſtance, of animals, metals, minerals, &c. 


_ unleſs this were the caſe, the reaſon could not be 


conceived why none of them periſh, and no new 


kinds are brought into exiſtence. In like manner, 


individuals can only be preſerved by the wonderful 
Providence of God. For inſtance, how could the 
human body, of ſo delicate a frame and expoſed 
to ſuch a variety of accidents and dangers, be up- 
held in Being for ſo many years, were it not placed 
under the guardianſhip of an infinitely wiſe and 


\ benevolent Creator ? Nor is it a matter of aſtoniſh- 


ment that men ſhould die; but it is quite ſurpril- 


ing, conſidering the brittle materials of which it is 


compoſed and the many dangers to which it is ſub- 


ject, that it ſnould continue in being, a ſingle day. 


The preſervation we are ſpeaking of, not only 
extends to things themſelves, but alſo to all their 
powers and faculties. For as it is God from whom 
they were originally derived, in like manner he 


continually preſerves them in a healthful ſtate: 


For as creatures could have no exiſtence were it not 
from God, neither could they be capable of activity, 
did he not preſerve to them the uſe of their facul- 
ties and ſupply them with ſtrength. It is this 
which is called by the Schoolmen, the Concurſus 


of the Deity. But we are not to underſtand this 


in | 
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in a ſenſe, as if creatures were changed into mere 
ſhadows, or as if the fault of their offences were to 

be attributed to God. For the Deity implants fa- 


culties, and leaves the uſe of them to the Beings 


2 pus. whom they are conferred. He gives power to 
Aff . 


| - cacd, but permits his creatures endowed with liber- 


ora ty to exerciſe it at pleaſure, and to make either a 
k proper or improper uſe of the active faculties, he 
e ZZ:=..has beſtowed upon them; hence they become ob- 
XZ. 1255 Helis either of praiſe or dilapprobation. 


STe — At to what reſpects the operation of divine Pro- 


vidence which conſiſts in the Government of his 
creatures, we know this much in general concern- 
ing it, from the light of nature, that God governs 
every thing in a manner ſuitable to their nature. 
As then there are two kinds of Beings in exiſtence, 
matter and ſpirit, or, which is the ſame thing, 
| Beings endowed with, and others deſtitute of rea- 
ſon; let us examine in what manner they are go- 
vertied by the Deity. And firſt, with reſpect to 
corporeal ſubſtances, which are deſtitute of reaſon. 
The Deity governs them mechanically; he hath 
formed them capable ot motion, he preſerves, go- 
verns and determines them variouſly, at pleaſure, 
That bodies may be under the government of the 


- underſtood, by reflecting that they are the work- _ 
manſnip of his hands, md abſolutely ſubject to his 
dominion. But our own experience very much 
aſſiſts us in conceiving this: For as, by a mere 
exertion of our will, we can produce motion in our 
own bodies, and in many of the bodies with which 
we are ſurrounded, and likewiſe can direct them, 


hence 


Deity and moved by him at will, is a truth eaſily = 


40 governed. 
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hence we may have a clear comprehenſion, how 


much eaſter it muſt be for God, who formed mat- 
ter out of nothing, to move and direct them by a 
ſimple exertion of his will. That the Deity ac- 
tually does ſo, the beautiful order in which all the 


parts of the univerſe are arranged, and thoſe ends 


appointed by his conſummate wiſdom, which e- 


very where preſent themſelves to our view, place 
beyond all poſſibility of doubt. So much, with 


reſpect to bodies, and the manner in which they 


>. 


But it is alſo perfectly certain that nr is ano- 


ther kind of beings, intelligent beings, ſuch as 
men and the different orders of created ſpirits, whom 
God likewiſe governs in a manner ſuitable to their 
nature. As therefore their nature conſiſts in a ca- 


pacity of knowledge and free choice (for know- 


ledge relates to the underſtanding, and free choice 

to the will) with -reſpe& to the knowledge, they 
are enlightened by God who makes the ſeveral 
| objects in nature to excite in them ſuitable ideas. 
And indeed trom whence do theſe ideas ariſe, ſo 


numerous, ſo beautiful, ſo certain, fo ſeaſonable, 
ſo eaſily excited in the mind, and which it is im- 
poſſible for us to change at pleaſure? Certainly 
their objects do not create them of themſelves, 


nor are we the authors of them. We therefore - 


muſt trace them from a higher original. From 


the Father of lights,” or, which is the ſame 
| thing, from divine Providence, who continually # 


preſents them to us, as occaſion requires. This is 
+ © that true light, which enlightens every man ;” 
5 e e 
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This is the Being t © in whoſe light we ſee light.“ 
As with reſpect to the manner of almoſt all other 
things we are quite in the dark, fo are we alſo ig- 
norant of the manner in which this is effected: But 
of the matter itſelf we are abſolutely certain, nor 
can it be denied by any one who cl pays to 
it the leaſt attention. 80 much with. reſpect to 
knowledge. 
As to what relates to foe e or will (which 
is the other faculty of intelligent Beings) though 
We have a dominion over this, and ule it in the 


mad init, in ſeveral reſpects, which we ſhall briefly 
| mention. Firſt then, God gives laws to free Be- 
1 ings, which point out to them the difference betwixt 


= juſtice and the contrary vice; he gives them the 


77 tn, laws of reaſon and conſtience, * 45 inſeribed on the 


2 CEE Zondly, he firengtheve the authority of aſk ink 
EL y very powerful motives, by which we are re- 
E 

EC Z ſprained from evil and animated to the practice of 


[0th 
0 


——— That ſweet ſenſation which accompanies 


5 55 practice of virtue, and on the other hand, thoſe 


zZ, iter internal reproaches which ſting the guilty 


— * tranſgreſſor, afford, of themſelves, the cleareſt 
ll argument in proof of a Divine Providence. Third- 
_ 

Ml 


iy, God knows, and gives attention to all the ac- 
tions of intelligent Beings. For as he is omniſcient, 
and poſſeſſed at the ſame time of perfect wiſdom 


Fourthhy, He either ee or Aae of the 
* Pfal, XXXVI. i 
actions 


manner we pleaſe, yet Divine Providence is concer- 


BH and benevolence, it is impoſſible for him not to 
= know, or overlook any part of our conduct. 
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actions of intelligent Beings; as they are good or 
evil, they are the objects of his love or averſion. 


The reaſon is evident. For as equity, truth and 


holineſs are excellent perfections of his nature, and 
as he muſt neceſſarily have a knowledge of the 
actions of all his creatures, Whether good or evil, 
he muſt he affected towards them, in a manner 
ſuitable to the reſpective merit of each. 

Fifthly, As God approves of virtue and is de- 


lighted with it, there is no doubt but he aſſiſts us 
greatly in the practice of it, by the inſtructions and 


exhortations we receive from him, and by every 
kind of aid, as he ſees it to be conſiſtent with his 


wiſdom and benevolence. Nor were the Heathens 


ſtrangers to this; as appears even from this ex- 
1 preſſion of Seneca * no man can attain to the prac- 
tice of virtue without aſſiſtance from the Deity.” 


Whence alſo many of them returned thanks to the 

Gods for their virtuous actions and the graces they 
were poſſeſſed of; but if they did not make a ſui- 
table improvement of the admonitions and the aſ- 
ſiſtance they received from the Gods, they charged 


the fault on themſelves. Thus Marcus Aurelius, + 


| And as to what reſpects the Gods, if I have lived 
according to the dictates of nature, it is owing to 


their beneyolent counſels, and the helps I have 


received from them; but if I have not yet raiſed 


my foul above vice and prevailed over its influ- 


Kea Sen. Epil 41. 


+ Marc. Aur. Serm. to himſelf 818 14. others 1 50 


5 among the Heathens were of different ſentiments; they 2 8 rot 


| think that the Gods had any thing to do with their virtue; 


ue may ſee in Cic. Nat. of the Gods. B. III. C. 36. 
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ence, the fault is entirely my own, who would | 
not pay proper attention to the Sb and 
inſtructions of the Gods.“ 

Sixthly, With reſpect to evil actions, it is cer- 
tain that God is no way the author of them; 
that to lead us to the commiſſion of them, 
we neither have received aid or aſſiſtance 
from him; and the folly of free Beings is the 
ſole original fountain to which they are to be 
aſcribed; yet as to evil actions, the Providence of 
God has reſpect to them in ſeveral particulars. 
For firſt, he forbids them. Secondly, he per- 
ceives them. Thirdly, he is diſpleaſed with them. 
Fourthly, he deeply reproacheth us, on account 

of them, with the accuſations of conſcience. Fifth- 
ly, when they are committing, God does not inter- 
poſe, in order to prevent them, but for wiſe rea- 
| ſons ſuffers and permits them, in ſuch a manner, 
that they cannot be committed, independent of his 
will. Sixthly, yet he can, and in many inſtances 
does prevent them. Seventhly, he very frequent- 
ly preſcribes limits to them. Eighthly, nay and 
often puniſhes them. Finally, he over-rules them, 
however deſtructive they may be, to purpoſes 
worthy of his wiſdom. We may receive ſatisfacti- 
on, to a certain degree, with reſpect to theſe 
truths, from the light of nature, but revelation 
places them in a clearer and more convincing point 
of view. 

Our 77 that the Providence 1 God preſides 
over the actions of mankind, that he aids, aſſiſts, 
prevents and directs them, at pleaſure, ſhould not 
in the leaſt excite our wonder; an attention to 
the 


e 
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the courſe of human affairs will not a little help 
us to a clear apprehenfion of this. For when we 
turn our reflections upon ourſelves, we perceive 
that we are able, in a wonderful manner, to ex- 
cite innumerable. ideas in the minds of others. Is) 
there any one ignorant, that by a particular mo- - 
tion of our tongue and lips, we make an impreſſion} | 
on the air, and that the agitation of the air produces 85 | 
thoughts. of every various kind in the minds of] #5 N 
thoſe who are around us? Again, who is ignorant, 5 
that we can, in away which muſt ſtrike with aſtoniſh- 
ment, excite in the minds of others, not only certain 
ideas, but alſo certain ſentiments and opinions, nay e- 
very feeling; anger, indignation, love, pity, &c.? 
And that we can accompliſh this not only by 
our diſcourſe, but by a particular tone of counte-{ 
_ nance, by bodily geſtures, nay by our very ſilence ?\ 
But if we, who are exceedingly weak and imper-| 
fect Beings, can, by ſo wonderful a contrivance, | 
produce ſuch effects i in the minds of others, why 
ſhould we heſitate to believe that God, who is . 
highly exalted in power and benevolence, from KE... 
whom the mind of man derived its exiſtence, — 
may, in ways innumerable, direct, impel, bend 
and govern it, as halt ſeem moſt agreeable to 


But whilſt we are ſpeaking of Providence, and 

the manner of its operation, we ſhould by no 
means omit the reflection, that Providence, in ge- 
neral, confers upon us his benefits, in conſequence 
. of our diſcharging with integrity, the ſeveral du- 

ties he requires of us. Thus it is, with reſpect to 
knowledge: The Deity enlightens the minds of 
Q thoſe, 
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thoſe, in a particular manner, who in their re- 
ſearches after truth, are ſincere and attentive, 
who diveſting themſelves of every prejudice and 


falſe byaſs, labour to inveſtigate the nature of things 


as it really is. In like manner, as to virtue and 
pPropriety of conduct, God beſtows his aſſiſtance, 


animated by a principle of integrity, Who, to 


more particularly on thoſe, whoſe bw are 


the utmoſt of their power, are the real votaries 


of wiſdom and virtue. Hence, in the wiſdom of 


Solomon *I love thoſe who love me, and they 
who ſeek me earneſtly ſhall find me.” Finally, 
with reſpect to every kind of good, it is the eſta- 
bliſned order of Providence, that all advantages 


are attainable by induſtry and attention. Some- 


times indeed, there may be an exception to this 
rule. Sometimes + ©© The race is not to the ſwift, 
nor the battle to the ſtrong, nor yet riches to men 
of underſtanding.” But it is a general law, that 


the active and induſtrious are aſſiſted by the Pro- 


vidence of God. e to this ſentiment of 


the Greek poet. t 


Beſides, although there are many things, in the 


Divine Adminiſtration, which we do not, at firſt 
_ fight, underſtand, yet if we examine and atten- 
tively conſider the ſeveral parts of it, it will ap- 


pear, that the Ty ever acts in a manner N 


* Prov. VIII. 5 . Ecclefiaſt Ix, 
” Locate achat Deus. 


The Deity his friendly aid doth give, 
To him alone who labour will and ſtrive. 


Cic. on the Nat. of the Gods. B. I. C. PTY 
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worthy of his perfections, of his infinite wiſdom, 
equity and holineſs; and particularly, that mankind 
are the objects of his kindeſt, moſt indulgent re- 3 
gards. Every thing relating to this matter was _ 
underſtood by the wiſeſt Heathens. Cicero, in his ET 
ſecond book concerning the Nature of the Gods, 
and Seneca in his fourth book on Benefits, have 
many diſtinguiſhed and admirable ſentiments, 
with reſpect to the beneficence and liberality of the 
Deity towards mankind. The former among ma- .Y 
ny other excellent remarks, uſeth a very ſingular ns 
_ expreſſion ; he ſays, * That our Pronoea, that is, 
the Providence which takes care of the whole 
of human affairs, appears to us, ſometimes, in 
the light of an Epicurean, ” expreſhive of the ge- 
nerous attention it gives, not only to our neceſſi- 


ties, but likewiſe to the pleaſure. and nent | 
E of man. 
C various duties flow from the doctrine of a 


fo Providence, which we ſhall only juſt mention. 
Firſt, we ſhould attend to the works of God, the 
beauty and wiſdom apparent in which, are every 
where preſented to our view. Secondly, we ſhould 
return him the tribute of our thanks, for the innu- 
merable benefits, we continually receive from him. 
Thirdly, when placed in adverſe circumſtances, 
we ſhould ſubmit to his will, Fourthly, in all our 
neceſſities we ought to fly to him for relief, our 
moſt benevolent parent, and the governor of the 
_ univerſe. Fifthly, as he approves of rectitude of 
conduct, and good men alone are acceptable in his 
fight, it is our duty to cultivate piety and virtue, 
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that we may be the happy objects of his favour 


and approbation. Laſtly, as the ways of God are 


frequently concealed from us, we ſhould be in- 


ſtructed by wiſdom to judge with caution and mo- 


deſty, with reſpeQ to both perſons and things, and 
to reſtrain our opinion of matters involved in ob- 
ſcurity and perplexity, until the day comes, when 
every thing, relating to which we are at preſent 


in the dark, ſhall be placed ate] us in a 
clear point of view... 


DISSER- 
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DISSERTATION vn. 
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HUMAN LIBERTY, 


IN OPPOSITION TO 


SPINOZA. AND OTHER WRITERS 


OF THE SAME SENTIMENTS, 


AVING, in our preceding Diſſertations, de- 


11 monftrated, Firſt, that there is a God, the 
Supreme Creator of all things. Secondly, that he 
1s poſſeſſed of infinite wiſdom, power, benevo- 


lence, in a word, of abſolute perfection. Third- 


ly, that the world, and more eſpecially human af- 
fairs, are ſuperintended by his Providence. We 
are now to conſider, whether the performance of 


any duties is required of mankind, by the light 


of nature, whether any laws have been delivered 
to them, by the Governor of the Univerſe, and if 
there have, what is the nature of them? But as 
you would command in vain, where there is no 
free power to act, and there are ſeveral modern, 
as well as ancient philoſophers, who deny that 
man is poſſeſſed of ſuch a power, or grant it in 
a a manner, which is much the ſame thing as a de- 


In the mind there is no abſolute, or free will; but the mind 


is determined to will this or the contrary by ſome cauſe, which 


cauſe is determined by another cauſe, that by another, and fo on 
without end. Spinoza, Eth. Part. I. Propos. 48. 
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nial of it, therefore we think it beſt, antecedent 
to our treating of the laws of nature, to premiſe 


this enquiry concerning liberty. : 
In entering on our ſubject, we do not mean to 


give a detail of the various opinions of divines and 


philoſophers, of ancient and modern times, with 
reſpect to liberty ; this would be a matter of infi- 
_ nite labour, and very little profit, and would have 


a much greater tendency to obſcure and perplex the 


truth, than to place it in a clearer point of view, 


wherefore, paſſing over this point, or deferring it 


at leaſt to another opportunity, we will proceed 
immediately to give a definition of liberty, which 


appears to us the moſt ſimple and agreeable to ex- 
perience. We will then prove that we are poſle(- 
| ſed of ſuch a liberty, and ſhall laſtly ſolve the 

principal objections that have been advanced in op- 


poktion to it. 


Liberty, according to the N ad moſt 
commonly received idea of it, is a faculty of choo- 
ſing, or, which is the ſame thing, of doing what 
is moſt. agreeable to us; or to expreſs the ſame 


thought in different words, it is the power which 
every man has over his own actions, But a man 


can neither chooſe, nor do what is moſt agree- 
able to him, nor can he have any power over his 
own actions, if he cannot at pleaſure, either act 
or not act, act in this or that manner: In this it 


is then, that-the faculty of liberty conſiſts. Theſe 


definitions are fo evident and fimple, and fo agree- 
able to our natural ideas of liberty, that no one 


can reject them, who yu ne imallet attention 
80 them. e 


But 
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But when we ſay that liberty conſiſts in doing 
or not doing at pleaſure, or in acting in this or 
that manner, we are not to underſtand the defini- 
tion in a ſenſe, as if the mind were inclined to both 
of theſe oppoſites, and indifferent to each of them. 
This indifference (the Greeks call it iſorropia,) has 
never any place in us, except in matters that are 


evidently equal and indifferent : And fo — as ud 


continues, we are quite incapable of choice. 
is it the nature of the human mind ever to ac 


dor pe. 


—= tl Seo — 
' without a reaſon for doing ſo: For whether the ?; 


reaſons of our conduct, are ſtrong or weak, wiſe - 


or fooliſh, ſome reaſons always preſent themſelven.- 
mw 5s 


which excite us to action. But yet we have a pow” 


er of turning our attention to this or that ſide, of. 


reſtraining our aſſent, of comparing together the 


reaſons inducing us to act, of preferring ſome to o- 


thers, and conſequently of making the choice that 


is agreeable to us, and of rejecting what is diſplea- 
ſing, in a word, we have a power of doing as we 


Jak. RE „ 
4 2 ORs ” But, 


No r Es 


From this, as well as other parts of the „e it is 


evident that it is in a power of turning our attention to this or that 
fide, in any queſtion relating to good or evil; in ſuſpending our 
opinion, previous to the determination of the will, thatthe whole 
of our liberty conſiſts, according to our author. With reſpect 
to the determination of the will, he here aſſerts that we ne- 


ver act without a reaſon for doing ſo ; and afterwards, that 


we always obey the laſt judgment of the underſtanding, or 
what appears to us the prepollent motive. If this is fo, it is 


much to be feared, there is but little room left for liberty, 


| For a as to the liderty we have of previouſly weighing, delibe- 


; rating, 
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ariſe 
An argument preſents itſelf in favour of it, muſt not the percep- 
tion of its force neceſſarily make upon my mind, a correſpond- 
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But, that we may get a clearer idea of the na- 
ture of human liberty, let us enquire how the 
mind conducts itſelf, with reſpect to three things 


and its operations concerning them. Firſt, in 
judging. Secondly, in chooſing and rejecting good 

and evil. Thirdly, with reſpeQ to things that are 
quite indifferent. Firſt, as to what relates to our 
judgments, they are formed either concerning 
things that are evident, or ſuch as are not evi- 
dent. If the things we are to judge of are e- 


vident, and clearly ed to us, the mind, 


immediately 
rating, "ad ſuſpending © our judgments, in any matter of en- 
quiry which affects our happineſs ; ſuppoſe this queſtion to 
-Is the attainment of a particular object, a real good? 


ing impreſſion ? But a reaſon occurs to induce me to reje& 


it, muſt not that likewiſe affect me in proportion to its in- 
fluence? Thus the object, in all the different views that I 


take of it, will produce a ſuitable effect on my underſtanding, 


with the ſame certainty that J am convinced of the exiſtence 
and colour of a tree or a flower, when I turn my eyes to 


behold it. As with reſpect to my final jndgment, fo alſo with 
reſpe& to thoſe preceding judgments, on which it is founded, 
I am altogether paſſive. But you will fay that the mind during 


its intermediate operations, whilſt employed in paſſing from one 
view of the object to another, in placing, or refuſing to 
place it, in this or the contrary light, enjoys perfeQ ſelf⸗ 


command, and conſequently liberty. 


Let us examine this idea ; in order to 1 let the 
5 object before mentioned, once more engage our attention—You 
take one view of it, but this is not ſufficient to determine you 
to purſue or abſtain from it, you deliberate, you may take 


other views of it. Bur why do you deliberate ? Have you not 


reaſons for doing ſo? In every ftep of your progreſs as you 
turn it from light to light, as you compare and ſuſpend your 


opinion, have you not likewiſe in all theſe inſtances, reaſons to 
Induce 
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immediately on their being perceived, aſſents to 


for us not to judge clearly of them, and give. = 

our aſſent to them. But if the objects are not 
perfectly clear, or at leaſt not clearly perceived 

by us, then our liberty exerts itſelf in a variety 


reſtrain our judgment, or we may ſuffer an im- 


may be aſked, would it not be a misfortune to have a pow- 


it not be a much greater misfortune to be deprived of the 
privileges of moral agency, to be incapable of virtue and 


choice, if reaſons have over his conduct an abſolute uncon- 


are the ſentiments of our author, concerning its importance, 
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them, nor can it poſſibly do otherwiſe. The OMA nn ef 


ly kind of freedom therefore we have, with G 4 — 


r 
ſpect to ſuch matters, is a power of turning our® <- — 55 


attention to them, or of with- holding it from them . 4 
for inſtantly on attending to them, it is impoſſible = 4285 . 


of ways. For we can with-hold our aſſent, and 


preſſion to be made on our minds by the argu- 


induce you ? If the mind is 1 in its previous judgments, = 


it can ſuſpend and deliberate, if it can place any matter, . E. L <<} f 
examined as good or evil in a variety of lights, without being e 
determined by any prepollent motive, why ſhould the final e 
judgement have an irreſiſtible influence on the will? If wõ. . — 
minutely attend to the operations of our own minds we ſhall= . = 4 
find, that all its motions, whether with reſpect to deliberating, . — 


— 4n25* 


ſuſpending, or its final judgments concerning good or evil, are. . 
preceded by ſome reaſon or motive. But why ſhould any . -| 


reaſon or motive neceſſarily determine the will? But ir FREE; 


er of acting bs oppoſition to the dictates of our underſtand- 
ing, of diſpenſing with the influence of motives? But would 


vice, of puniſnment or reward? To act from the beſt rea- 
ſons is the glory, the dignity and higheſt felicity of man, 
but theſe terms have no meaning if he has no freedom of 
troulable dominion. Whatever liberty may conſiſt in, theſe 


which he illuſtrates with 555 ar force and Propnety. 
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ments adduced on one ſide of the queſtion, or 
meline to the arguments advanced on the other, 


or we may examine the force of new arguments, 


or laſtly, we may defer the examination of the 


whole matter, and all judgment concerning it, to 


this or the other opportunity. Theſe remarks 
will be illuſtrated by example. If it is aſked, 


whether twice two are equal to four, or the whole 
greater than a part, and ſo with reſpec to other 
queſtions of the ſame kind, the matter is ſo evi- 
dent, that if we perceive and underſtand the 


terms, we muſt give our aſſent to it and be con- 


vinced of its truth. In forming judgments of this 
kind the mind has no liberty. But if it is aſked, 
whether there are inhabitants in the moon, then 
the human mind, according to every man's pe- 
culiar genius and degree of attention, may act a va- 
| ricty of parts. For we may either reject the queſ- 
tion from being an object of reflection, and be alto- 
gether inattentive to it; or we may with-hold 
our aſſent and remain in a ftate of doubt; or we 

may permit ourſelves to be influenced by the ar- 


guments on the affirmative, or on the negative 


tide of the point; or we may chooſe to conſider it 
more particularly, and wait for new light, beſore 
we determine any thing concerning it. Such 
is the liberty we enjoy in reſpect to ſubjects of 


enquiry that are not evident, or which, if they are 


evident, we do not ſee in a clear point of view. 


(WE way 


* If we attend to the evidence axaioft.. or in favour of 
any point, can we prevent it from making an ; impreſſion on 


And, 


our minds proportionable to its force ? 
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And, in proportion to the obſcurity of any matter 
we conſider, and the knowledge we have of it, 
we have a greater degree of liberty, to reſtrain, 


altogether with-hold, or defer our judgment with 
relation to 1t. 


As to our chooſing or rejobting good or evil, (to 


which liberty. more particularly relates) we muſt 


| here likewiſe make the ſame diſtinction. For if 
our enquiry reſpe&ts good or evil in general, when 
we conſider the matter purely under the idea of 
good or evil, it is impoſſible for us not to incline to 


what 1s ood and to reject what appears to us to 
be evil, We are led to this by the impulſe of 
nature. In this reſpect we can have no liberty. 


But when we enquire concerning particular kinds 


of good and evil, when we examine which of them 
is real, and which of them deceitful ; which of 


them will conduce moſt, and which of them leaſt 
to our enjoyment, here we exert our freedom of 
choice; we may be determined in various ways, as 
our attention is variouſly engaged with reſpect. 
to its objects; and according to the various na- 
ture, weight and influence of the reaſons that 
preſent themſelves. If, for inſtance, whether we 


ſhall eat, or not eat a particular kind of fruit, is the 
ſubject of enquiry, our mind may turn itſelf into 
ſeveral directions: For, it may be ſo affected with 
the beauty and agreeable taſte of the fruit, that it 


may be inſtantly inclined to eat it, or it may be 
fo affected, by conſiderations ariſing from a regard 
to health, or other bad conſequences, as to ab- 
ſtain from eating it; or it may defer its final reſo- 
lution, until it has examined more fully the rea- 


ons, 
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ſons, on this and that fide of the queſtion, The 
ſame remarks may be made concerning every other 

kind of good and evil, that reſpects the life of 
man, and which may be the object of our 


choice and deliberation. 


A third claſs of objects remains, ſuch a 
as are in their nature indifferent, in which more 


than in any other matter of choice, our liberty is 


conſpicuous. For who is ignorant, that! in a mul- 
titude of inſtances, it depends entirely on a man's 


_ own pleaſure, whether he will move his arm or not 


move it; whether he will turn himſelf to the right 


or to the left fide, whether he will fit or walk, 
and ſo with relation to many other examples of the 


fame kind? Indeed in theſe as well as in the particu- 


lars beforementioned, we never act without reaſon : 


But then it is in our own power to be influenced 


either by the little inducements that firſt preſent | 

themſelves, or to ſearch out for others, or, if no 
others can be found, we demonſtrate our liberty 
by acting not ſows any one particular reaſon, 


but as it were by a blind impulſe®, and in 


_ conſequence of a reſolution formed without a mo- 


ment's reflection. In theſe ſeveral choices and 


determinations, no Oriental deſpot is poſſeſſed of 


power to a more abſolute degree, than we are, o- 
ver our own actions. 
Beſides, the different charatters of men, the 


variety of their manners and genius, entirely 


Nerz 


* If this is fo, how can it be faid - that we never in any 
particular caſe of ſuch a nature, act without a reaſon ? ? What 
kiod of a reaſon thall we aſcribe to blind e 


pens 
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depend on the different uſe they make of their li- 
berty, in judging, in the choice of good and evil, 


and alſo in their elections, with reſpect to things that 


are indifferent à. Hence we pronounce them to be 


wiſe or fooliſh, to be prudent or imprudent, to be 


animated by a principle of virtue, or to be votaries 
of vice, to be objects of praiſe or objects of diſ- 
: approbation. In judging, for inſtance, the man 
who does not aſſent to any matter, until he 


examines it thoroughly and ſees it in a clear 


point of view, but who in matters that are ob- 


ſcure and of which he is ignorant, reſtrains his 


aſſent until more light is caſt upon them ; this 


man makes the moſt excellent uſe of his liberty, 
and [merits the appellation of wiſe. But he who 


Judges, of what he has taken but a flight view, 


who is influenced by preconceived opinions, who 


either from indolence, precipitancy or ſome im- 


proper diſpoſition, ſuffers his attention to be diver- 
ted from a proper examination of it, and deter- 
mines concerning things he is unacquainted with, 


this perſon abuſeth his liberty, and merits the 


appellation of imprudent. In like manner, with 
reſpect to the choice of good and evil; the man 
who chooſes only what 2. really good, and re- 


Norx. 
* Mr. TukxRET INE, in its proper place, takes ſufficient 


notice of the need, which, ſo imperfect a creature as man 
has, of the gracious aſſiſtance of Providence, to direct and 


ſtrengthen him in the diſcharge of his duty; we are 
therefore by no means to ſuppoſe that he excludes that idea 
in what he here advanceth, with reſpect to the influence, 


which the uſe of our liberty has, in forming our temper and | 


Characters. 
jects 
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jects what is truly evil, who prefers a greater to 


a leſs ſubſtantial good ®, and does not ſuffer him- 


ſelf to be deluded by falſe appearances of good 


and evil, he is truly a wiſe man, and makes the 


very belt ule of his liberty; nay the whole of vir- 


tue conſiſts in acting ſuch a part. But the perſon 
who embraces a falſe, in the place of a real good, 


and "prefers a leſs to a greater, who propoſes 
to himſelf ends that are improper, and employs 


unſuitable means for the attainment of them, ſuch 
an one incurs the character of being faulty, evil, 
and imprudent. Moreover, he, who in matters of 
an indifferent nature, acts as if he thought them 
extremely momentous, and in matters of impor- 
tance, as if he thought them indifferent, likewiſe 
abuſeth his liberty, and involves himſelf in a va- 
riety of offences. Thus have we explained with as 
much perſpicuity as poſſible, the nature and cha- 


racteriſticks of Human Liberty: We now pro- 


| ceed to demonſtrate that we are really poſſeſſed of : 
{ſuch a liberty. 


Nor z. 
* Mr. Lo cx x in his arable chapter o on power, obſerves, 


That men frequently purſue a particular good, whilſt at the | 
fame time, they clearly perceive that they neglect another, 


the attainment of which, would conduce much more to their 


| happineſs. —The cauſe s ſuch inconſiſtence he moſt ingeni- 


ouſly fays is this. —Perſons who act in this manner have turned 


_ their thoughts ſo much to the objects with which they are 
engaged, and placed them in ſuch a point of view, as to have 
uneaſineſs excited in their minds on account of the want of 
them, to remove which they exert themſelves in their pur- 
ſuit of them.—As to other objects, they perceive them io be 
poſſeſſed of much more excellence, but then, this perception 
bas not created in them a deſire of eee ſufficiently 


ſtrong to be a principle of action. 


Firſt. 
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Firſt then, that we are poſſeſſed of ſuch a liber- 
ty, as we have deſcribed, is abundantly evident 
from our own conſciouſneſs and experience. For, 


to begin with things that are indifferent, is there a 
man who has not the moſt intimate conſciouſneſs 
and experience, that he can at pleaſure, raiſe, for 


inſtances, or let down his arm, that he can at plea- 


ſure walk or ſit, that he can at pleaſure turn his 
eyes to the right or to the contrary fide? In like 


manner, with reſpect to judging of matters that are 


not quite clear, may not every man be conſcious 
to himſelf, that it is entirely in his own power to 


examine them more accurately, before he deter- 
mines concerning them ; But if he has determined 


precipitately reſpecting things of which he has no 
knowledge, if he has been hurried into judgment 
by haſty opinions, if he has raſhly and imprudent- 
8 ly adopted the ſentiments of others, he muſt be 
quite convinced that he has acted this part, be- 
cauſe he willed to do ſo, and that he would have 
acted more prudently, had he willed otherwiſe? 


Again, as to the choice of good and evil, muſt not 


every one, on appealing to his own mind, perceive, 
that very often, without any compulſion, without 
any force being uſed towards him, he choſe what 
was moſt pleaſing to him, and rejeQed what was 
diſagreeable, and that he e had N over 


his own determinations? 


How great influence- this argument has, taken 


from conſciouſneſs, will be not a little illuſtrated by 
the follow ing obſervations. Firſt, we have no o- 
ther way of knowing that we exiſt, that we think, 


that we are in this or the COnEerary ſituation, that 


We 
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we are engaged in this or that courſe of action, in 
a word, we have no other way of being acquainted 
with the feelings of our own minds, and with eve- 
ry thing that relates to us, but by conſciouſneſs and 
experience. But if our conſciouſneſs is deceitful 


and we can place no confidence in it, a cloud of 


uncertainty muſt cover the whole of human affairs, 
and ſcepticiſm univerſally prevail. Secondly, it 
is not once and again, but frequently, nay on a 


multitude of occaſions, that we have a conſciouſ- 


neſs of liberty. In a quarter of an hour we may be 
ſenſible of more than twenty, yes of more than 
thirty inſtances of this. We may be ſenſible of it, 


whilſt we are riſing, fitting, walking, &c. Third- 


ly, we not only perceive and are conſcious to our- 
ſelves, that we have a power over our own actions, 


but have a previous knowledge of it and expreſs 


ourſelves to that purpoſe. We ſay that to morrow, 


at ſuch an hour, and in ſuch a place, provided we 


find ourſelves placed in certain circumſtances, we 


will do this or the contrary. Nay we alſo point 


out the occaſional] cauſes of our volitions: We ſay, 
if ſuch a perſon does this or that, if ſuch a matter 
happens, I will act in ſuch a particular way. Muſt 
not every one conclude from this that we are maſ- 


ters of our actions, and that we may exert our- 


ſelves, with __ to them, or not exert rt ourſelves, 


at pleaſure? 


Secondly, if we were not t poſſeſſed of ſuch a li- 


ber ty as we have deſcribed, men, properly ſpeak- 
ing, would not be agents, they would be ſo many 


pieces of mechaniſm, mere machines, which would 
be impelled hither and thither by cauſes under the 
direction 
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direction of neceſſity. The matter is ſelf-evident : 
For if our liberty is deſtroyed, and whatever men 
do, they do it neceſſarily, and cannot poſſibly do 
otherwiſe, they undoubtedly are not the authors of 
their own actions, but only follow the impulſe and 
determination of other cauſes, Nor is it here of 
any conſequence to ſay, that men are endowed 
with underſtanding, and are carried to this or the 
other object by a ſpontaneous determination of the 
will. For where is the difference? Were a clock 
endowed with underſtanding, and knew that it 
pointed out this or that hour, and willingly acqui- | 
eſced in it; were a wing acquainted with its own 
motions and obeyed the impulſe of the winds with- 
out any reluctance; if a balance knew that weights 
were placed in it, and cheerfully complied with 
the influence of the heavieſt weight; would we 
therefore ſay that the clock, the wing, or the bal- 
ance partook leſs, on this account, of the nature 
of machines, that they were leſs inſtruments alto- 
gether paſſive and quite unworthy to be denomi- 
nated agents? We muſt reaſon preciſely in the 


ſame manner, with reſpec to men, if they are not 


under their own direction and have no power over 


their determinations *. 


Thirdly, that we are endued with the kind of 
liberty I have pointed out, every man takes for 


No r E. 


* If this reaſoning | is concluſive, then the opinion that a rea- 
ſon, a prepollent motive, or the laſt practical judgment of the 

| underſtanding, irreſiſtibly determines the will, is not ſupported 
by the evidence of truth; for if ſuch is the nature of theſe in- 


ternal movers, that on which they act can be conſidered under 
no other idea I that of a machine. 


R Rs granted, 
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granted, and has an inward conviction of it, when 
virtue and vice, praiſe and diſpraiſe, approbation 
or diſapprobation, this or the other courſe of action, 


are the ſubjects of his diſcourſe. For who ſays 


that the perſon is the object of praiſe or diſpraiſe, 
of approbation or diſapprobation, who does no- 


thing but what he cannot help doing, and who 


only abſtains from ſuch actions as it is impoſſible 
for him not to avoid? Would any one impute to 


the perſon who acts in this manner, either virtue 
or vice? You will ſay perhaps; that they purſue 


virtue who are obedient to the laws of nature; 


which is Spinoza s f idea of virtue. But if all man- 
kind like machines, are determined neceſſarily by 
the impulſe of certain cauſes (which is the Doctrine 
of Spinoza and others, who would deprive us of 
. liberty) certainly eyery man is equally obedient to 
the laws of nature, and conſequently is poſſeſſed of 
virtue in the ſame degree. For he who pays a 


regard to juſtice, is determined neceſſarily by cer- 


train cauſes, and he who pays no regard to it, is 
not in a leſs degree under the influence of other 


neceſſary cauſes. Wherefore both of them, in 


their own way, follow the laws of nature, and 
both of them equally merit praiſe or diſpraiſe: Or 
rather both of them equally have no claim to either 
the one or the other. You will reply, that what 
Is profitable i is an object of praiſe, and what is hurt 


ful! 18 an object of diſpraiſe. 4 But, | if this i 18 ſo, W by 


= do we not t praiſe the fire, when we are ſeaſonably 


+ Views i is 21 elſe than acting according to the laws of 


nature. Spin. Ethic. part iv. 


warmed 
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warmed by it? Why are we not angry at it, when 
it unſeaſonably burns us? It is an undoubted truth, 
that all our ideas of virtue and vice, of praiſe and 
diſpraiſe, of moral good or evil, do ſo take it for 
granted that we have a freedom of choice, that is, 
that we may act or not act at pleaſure, that we 
have a power over our own actions, that if we are 
deſtitute of it, theſe ideas are 3888 fooliſh. and 
without any meaning. 
Fourthly, that we have ſuch liberty, the fove- 
ral affections by which mankind are mutually at- 
1 ' tracted to each other, are a convincing proof. For 
1 inſtance, why are our benefactors the object of our 
1 gratitude ? Why are we impelled to love and be 
_ uſeful to them in return, unleſs becauſe we ſuppoſe 
= that they freely conferred on us the benefits we re- 
3% ceived from them? For if they were determined 
d. actin the manner of a balance, we are no more 
under an obligation to them, than to the balance, 
nor have they a better claim to our thanks. On 
the other hand, why are we angry at thoſe who of- 
fend us, why are they the objects of our reſent- 
ment, why do we puniſh them, but becauſe we 
are perſuaded that they have injured us, from free 
choice and inclination ; and conſequently had they 
pleaſed ſ, might have acted otherwiſe ? For as ſoon 
as any perſon apologiſes for himſelf in this manner, 


Nor RE. 1 : 
+ The terms, © we may do as we pleaſe,” * may, in any 

particular circumſtance, act at pleaſure,” have no meaning, 

_ unleſs we ſuppoſe that we are not, in our determinations, ne- 


ceſſarily influenced by any cauſe, cither external or ariſing from 
our inward conſtitution, 


M2 7 that 


1 
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that he was under the impulſe of external objects 
and had not a power over his own actions, we are 


diſarmed of our anger, and ceaſe to complain. 
Suppoſe a carpenter wounds a perſon in his fall 


from a houſe, is any one angry at him?. A mani- 
feſt proof, that our feelings of anger, hatred, re- 
venge, as likewiſe of gratitude, benevolence, friend- 
| ſhip include the idea of liberty, with reſpect to their 
objects, and that if you deſtroy this, they vaniſh 
A | 
Fifthly, if there 1 is no ſuch thing as liberty, ne- 
ceſſity, or impoſſibility, takes place 1n all events. 
Whatever events happen, are neceſlary, for they 
are produced by neceſſary cauſes: Whatever events 
do not happen, could not poſſibly happen, for they 
are obſtructed by neceſſary cauſes. If this is ſo, 
all manner of prudence and deliberation is quite 


uſeleſs. For where is the advantage of deliberati- 


on and choice, with reſpect to matters placed be- 
yond the reach of our power, and which are de- 
termined either this or that way, by neceſſary 
cauſes? Does any man of ſound intellects, ever 
conſult or deliberate, Whether he will take a Jour- 
ney to the moon? Or whether, on putting his fin- 
ger to the fire, he will experience a ſenſation of 
heat? But it is not leſs fooliſh to deliberate con- 
cerning matters that will neceſſarily either happen 
or not happen. You will ſay, that we are igno- 
rant whether any particular event will happen or 
not, and that deliberation is the mean by which 
that may be accompliſhed, Which is the object of 
our deſire. But I aſk, whether it is in our power 


to 2PP!y or not to apply thoſe means — 9 1 to 
ſucceſs? 
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ſucceſs? If you ſay it is, this is the very liberty 
which we contend for. If you ſay it is not, where 
is the benefit of deliberation, and has prudence 
any . 

Sixthly, if we have no liberty, with reſpect to. 
our actions, and in the conduct of life, Whence 
the reproaches of conſcience? Whence the ſtings 
of repentance ? Whence that avenging ſcourge 
ſeated in the feelings of his own ſoul, from which 
no wicked man can be delivered? For why ſhould 
I condemn, why ſhould 1 torment, why ſhould I 
afflict myſelf for actions I was under a neceſſity to 
commit? To do this would be juſt as rational as, 
to torment myſelf on account of being burned by 
the fire, or becauſe I have met with fo unfortu- 
nate an accident, as to be wounded by a ſtone, * 


Beloit earn, 


No r E. LE 
* N conflouſneſs that he could have done otherwiſe, in thoſe 


inſtances in which he has departed from his duty, that there was 


nothing i in the conſtitution of his nature, nothing in the circum- 
ſtances in which he was placed, no paſſion or motive ſufficient 
to pre vent him from acting a better part, is the cauſe, to the 
wicked man, of the bitterneſs of remorſe Had Zeno, Collins 
or Spinoza been guilty of a crime, all their fine metaphyſical 
| ſpeculations, in ſupport of neceſſity, would not have preſerved 
the tranquility of their mind, or ſaved them, one moment, from 
"hs reproaches of their hearts This argument, f in favour of 
liberty, is equal to ten thouſand, to give any thing like a ſolid 
reply to which, thoſe, on the other ſide of the queſtion, have 
found to be a taſk which has far exceeded their utmoſt ingenuity. - 


A celebrated author not being able to account for the ac- 


cuſations of conſcience on the principles of his philoſophy relat- 

ing to neceſſity, has thought proper to alledge, that by the ap- 
pointment of the Deity, they proceed from a deluſive idea with 
reſpeQ to the freedom of our actions But to ſuppoſe that 


Almighty 
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Seventhly, take away the liberty we contend for, 
and you rake away the whole value of thoſe pro- 


ductions that are excellent in their kind, and which 


are to mankind the higheſt objects of commen- 


dation. Vou praiſe the Poet, you praiſe the O- 
rator, you praiſe the Hiſtorian, you praiſe the Phi- 


loſopher, becauſe each of them, in his way, is the 


author of works diſtinguiſhed for elegance. But 
why ſhould they be ſo much celebrated on account 
of their ingenuity? It is the effect of neceſſity. 
You extol thoſe to the ſkies, who have rendered 
themſelves conſpicuous, by warlike exploits, Or 
animated by political wiſdom, been eminent for 
their ſkill in the arts of peace; Vain is all this com- 
mendation: They have acted ſuch a part, becauſe 
they could not do otherwiſe. In all theſe matters, 5 
they were as neceſſarily determined, as machines. 
Eighthly, if mankind have no liberty, the pu- 


niſhment of thoſe who are accuſed of crimes is a 


violation of juſtice ; it is unjuſt to find fault with 
others, in any circumſtances, nor have thoſe wo 
are rewarded for their good actions any title to it. It 
would then be inconſiſtent with equity to paſs any : 

of thoſe judicial ſentences preſcribed by law, the 


execution of which is committed to the magiſ- 


trate. For can any thing be more iniquitous and 
abſurd, than to puniſh the perſon, who. does no- 
thing but what he cannot avoid doing, and who 


Almighty God would expoſe us, without. cauſe, to ſuch ir 
to the excruciating anguiſh of this corroding ſting, that he 


would impoſe upon us, in a matter of ſuch infinite conſequence 
to our happineſs, is a ſhocking i imputation on his wiſdom, equi- 
ty and wil his more! ee. 


cannot 
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cannot poſſibly diſcharge the duties which he ne- 
glects? What would we ſay of the prince, who 


ſhould command men to fly, and puniſh ca- 
pitally thoſe who diſobeyed his injunction ? But 


there is not a ſingle ſpecies of puniſhment, which 


is leſs iniquitous and abſurd, if all the actions of 
_ mankind are ſubject to the influence of an irreſiſta- 


ble neceſſity. You will fay that laws, puniſh- 


ments, and the various judgments paſſed on offen- 
ders, are extremely uſeful in ſociety, and have a 


powerful influence in obliging men to ſubmit to 


civil authority. But as the diſobedient as well as 


others, are ſubject to the dominion of neceſſary: 


cauſes, by which they are compelled to violate 
the laws, to puniſh: them on that account, is the 

_ greateſt iniquity: For, in ſuch circumſtances; 

they are furniſhed with this ready anſwer, to which 
you can make no poſlible objection, that they 
had not power to do otherwiſe*. 


The arguments wehave hitherto advanced on this ; 


NOTE. 


* | Suppoſe that a perſon charged with. murder, makes it ap- 


ale <a tryal, that another had put a ſword inio his hand, 


took hold of it, with which he forcibly compelled him to com- 


mit the crime; will not this amply juſtify him in reſpect to the 


matter, and exempt him from puniſhment! But if his judge, 


in the place of ſuch an argument advanced in his behalf, 
were thoroughly convinced that, from the conſtitution” rot 
his nature, a motive or reaſon over which he had no com- 
mand, had ſo irrefiſtibly influenced his will, that he could 
not poſſibly avoid committing the action, would: he, more 
than in the former inſtance, conſign him to puniſhment; if he 
had any regard to Oy _— os eicher __ or huma- 
nity. | 
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ſubject, are in our opinion quite convincing : For 
they ſhew, that if you deprive man of liberty, all 
human laws, and the whole of human ſociety, are 


diſturbed, and involved in a ſtate of confuſion. But 
we add a ninth argument, more powerful than any 
of theſe, which is, that if mankind are not endowed 


with liberty, if they are neceſſarily determined by 
cauſes, ' to whoſe powerful influence they are 
ſubject, it follows of conſequence, that God, the 
_ greateſt and beſt of Beings, (far be it from us to 


entertain ſo blaſphemous a thought) is the au- 


thor, and the only author, of all the evil in the 
world, not only of natural, but of moral evil, of ſin, 
of vice and every kind of wickedneſs. For all the 
cauſes by which mankind are determined, are deter- 
mined by other cauſes, theſe by others, which are 
determined by cauſes different from them, and ſo on, 
until you arrive at the firſt cauſe of all things, who 
is no other than God, who is alone the true cauſe 
of all the events which depend on the operation of 
inferior cauſes : From which it follows of conſe- 


quence, that whatever | is faulty in them, is to be 


charged to him *. Bat that the weightieſt objections, 
founded on the origin of evil, are moſt convin- 
eingly ſolved on the principle, that mankind have 


an unreſtrained power over the determinations of 


their own will, we proved | in the Diſſertation, en- 
titled; a Vindication of Divine Providence. 5 
If we. have no liberty, finners may excuſe themſelves 


by this apology of Homer; 
Nor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire 4 
Know, angry Jove and all compelling fate 
With fell Erynnys urg d my wrath, & o. 
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But why need we multiply words on this ſub- 


ject? We ſubjoin in the tenth place, that if you 
deſtroy liberty, you eradicate all the obligations of 
religion, and of every moral duty. For if men, 
like machines, act always from an irreſiſtable im- 


pulſe, and let them act as they will, cannot poſſi- 
bly do otherwiſe, to what purpoſe recommend 


1 their eſteem, fidelity, piety, juſtice, chaſtity, . 
or finally any virtue? Thoſe who cultivate theſe 


graces, merit no praiſe, as they did it from com- 


pulſion; and ſuch as violate them, how can they : 
be to mankind the objects of condemnation, or 
be puniſhed by the Deity *? Wherefore, if there 


is no ſuch thing as liberty, God cannot be the 
judge of the world; he cannot require of us the 


practice of virtue, nor call men into judgment 
for their diſobedience; he cannot exerciſe juſtice 
in 2 puniſhing the wicked, or benevolence. in re- 


No TE. 
* What aniltitades of rational Beings have abuſed the glori- 
ous privileges of their nature and habitually violated the laws 
of their Creator. Suppoſe that their actions were not directed 


by a freedom of choice. Will this exempt them from the pe- 
nalties of future judgment? No, they mult all appear before 

the tribunal of the Almighty, who; although they could not 
poſſibly have done otherwiſe and every action of their life, 
from the conſtitution he endowed them with, was under the ir- 
reſiſtable power of neceſſity, will paſs upon them the moſt 
dreadful ſentence of condemnation——How inconſiſtent ſuch a 
thought with the inimitable compaſſions of that moſt amiable 
Being who hath exhibited ſtriking proofs of his goodneſs in 

all his works? Were the meaneſt reptile, whoſe inlets to en- 

Joyment are confined to the mere principles of ſenſation, capa- 
ble of comprehending this idea, it would cry out againſt It as 


a ſhameful and diſhonourable reflection on the benevolent 


| mind from whom it derived its exiſtence. 


warding 
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warding ſuch as live in ſubjection to his authority. 


Wherefore take away liberty, and it follows, that 
you take away all moral duties, laws, judgment, 
puniſhment,. rewards; you do not leave even the 


very ſhadow of religion and virtue. 
And indeed we find, that almoſt none of the an- 
tient philoſophers denied that we have a freedom 


of choice, except a ſet of Atheiſts, denominated 
| Materialiſts *. And with reſpect to Tiberius, 
Suetonius obſerves, That he treated the Gods: 


and all the duties of religion with leſs attention, 


on account of his being fond of mathematicks, 
and fully perſuaded that all things are conducted 
by fate.” Hence Lucian frequently complains of 
the Gods for puniſhing and rewarding thoſe who. 
were compelled to act in the manner they did- by 
the influence of the deſtinies and a fatal neceſſity. 
We find ſentiments of his, to this purpoſe, in 
his dialogue betwixt Minos and Seſoſtratis; as like- 
wiſe in the dialogue entitled Jupiter confuted, ” 
We need ſay nothing of the moderns, when every 
one knows that Spinoza, and ſeveral others, have 
lately made attacks upon liberty, in a manner 
not leſs friendly to it, than to the Deity and re- 
ligion. 

Eleventhly, If there is no liberty, how did we 
come by the idea of it? How came the human 
mind to be poſſeſſed of it? For it would be per- 
fectly aſtoniſhing to ſuppoſe, that there are neceſ- 


ſary cauſes which perſuade us, that neceſſary cau- 


ſes have no exiſtence, and that on the other 
hand, there are neceſſary cauſes which lead us to 


1 Suetonius againſt Tib. C. 69. 
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quite the contrary ſentiments. Whereas, fhould 


the advocates for neceſſity give up the point, and 


allow us to be free, would the ſmalleſt alteration 
be made in our perceptions, thoughts, or in ay 
of the particulars of our conduct. 

We add, in concluſion, that it would be wret- 
ched folly, nay it would be. ridicutous in us, to 
adopt the ſcheme of neceſſity, becauſe the advo- 


cates for it cannot poſſibly blame thoſe who are of 
a different opinion. For with what propriety 


could they condemn thoſe who could not poſſi- 


bly think otherwiſe? What! the patrons of this 


wonderful hypotheſis, can find fault with nothing 


that happens to them. Let them be expoſed to 
reproaches, how great ſoever, to .contumelious 


treatment, to loſſes, to injuries, (in the manner 


that Spinoza was treacherouſly attacked by a Jew | 


as he was going from the comedy) they have no 
Treaſon to be angry, to reſent, nay even to expoſtu- 
late, The perſons from whom they receive ſuch 
uſage, may defend themſelves with this ready re- 
ply, that they could not do otherwiſe,” 

Thus have we proved the truth, relating to hu- 
man liberty, by a variety of arguments ; by thoſe 
deduced from conſciouſneſs and experience, from 


human life and ſociety, and from religion. But a 


new degree of ſtrength is added to all theſe rea- 


ſonings, by revelation. For revelation teacheth 


that God hath placed before mankind, good and 


evil,“ life and death, a bleſſing and a curſe” that 


they may chooſe what pleaſeth them; Deut. 


XXX. 19. Nor would the precepts, the exhor- 
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tations *, the chidings, the threatnings, the pro- 
miſes of the Supreme Being, be of the leaſt uſe to 
us (if mankind were incapable of obeying or diſ- 


obeying them.) Nor could a day of future judg- 
ment have ever been appointed, on any principle 
of equity, if men were to be condemned or 


rewarded for actions placed quite beyond the 


reach of their power. But the arguments taken 


from revelation, muſt be reſerved for another 
place. We reaſon here only from the "ne of na- 


dale. | 
Having advanced theſe arguments in favour of 


liberty, it remains that we attend to and conſider 
the arguments advanced on the other fide of the 


queſtion : If we do not take a view of them all, we 
ſhallat leaſt examine the weightieſt and moſt impor- 


tant of them. Firſt then, they object, that nothing 


can be without a cauſe and that ſufficiently power- 
: ful to ee the effect + But a cauſe ſuffici- | 


ent! 
Nor E. ! 


: Chriſt and his Adotiies earneſtly exhort men to a holy life, 
they lay beſore them the moſt glorious encouragements to en- 


gage them to the practice of virtue, both with reſpect to the 


preſent ſtate and a bleſſed immortality ; they threaten the wicked 


and impenitent with dreadful effects of the Divine diſpleaſure : 
Do we acknowledge the truth of all this, and yet ſuppoſe, 
that a ſingle individual, to whom theſe inſtructions are addreſſed, 


is placed in ſuch unfortunate circumſtances, by the author of ; 


his Being and the original ſource from whence theſe inſtructi- 
ons are derived, as to render 1t abſolutely impoſſible for ns ta 
_ derive the leaſt Ag from them ? 


1 This logical abiefiion to the fandom of the will, has alſo 


been idvanced with great confidence by thoſe who have adop- 


ted the ſcheme of neceſſity—** An action has been done, there- 


fore 
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Motives then are, in this caſe, the agents. 
ever the friends of neceſſity will not admit. 


the agent. If ſo why is he not then the cauſe? It ſeems 
indeed not a little abſurd to apply this idea to any Being not 
endowed with a principle of activity. We ſpeak of eauſes 
in the material world; but the laws of nature, ſo denomina- 
ted, are nothing but inſtruments in the hands of that Almighty 
Being who. 1 is che wu great cauſe and original of all things. 
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ently powerful, muſt produce its effect, and pro- 
duce it neceſſarily. For if it does not produce its 


effect, this is a plain evidence that it had not pow- 
er to produce it. On the other hand, if it has ſuf- 
ficient power, the effect muſt follow of neceſſity. 
Wherefore every thing happens from neceflity, and 


no place can be left for liberty.” We reply, that 
it 1s true, that nothing can be without a cauſe 


nay without acauſe ſufficiently powerful to produce 
it. But there are cauſes of two kinds, free and ne- 
cCedſſary cauſes. Neceſſary cauſes, the inſtant they 

have power to produce an effect, produce it always 


and from neceſſity. But free cauſes may have ſuf- 
ficient power, and yet not make uſe of it, becauſe 


5 they chooſe otherwiſe. Or if it be ſaid that there 
is not power enough in the cauſe, this is to be aſcri- 
bed to our liberty. 
They object ſecondly, © That we are ww de- 
| termined to act by motives, and conſequently our 
minds are always in the ftuation of a balance, and 
under the irreſiſtable influence of the prepollent 


fore me perſon who performed it it, muſt have. been led to it dys a 


prepollent motive, otherwiſe here is an effect without a cauſe.“ 
Let us examine this concluſion.— Doth not every action im- 


ply an agent? But can man be an agent if he has not veſted 
in himſelf a power over his own will, and is acted upon by mo- 


tives, which are here ſuppoſed to de the cauſe of his actions? 


This poſition how- 
Man ſay they is 


motive 
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motive. But if the motives are of equal power, 


the mind continues in a ſtate of inactivity, like a 
balance which equal weights on both ſides, retain 


in equilibrio,” Anſ We grant that our minds 
are always determined by motives either good or 
bad, and that thoſe preponderate which appear to 


us the moſt powerful. But what are theſe motives ? 


Are they ſo many diſtin& Beings, ſo many ſubſtan- 
ces quite different from ourſelves, which ſubject 


us to their power, and compel us to ſubmit to their 


__ dictates, whether we will or not? Motives are 


nothing but a particular ſeries of ideas, thoughts 


and reaſonings, which are the objects of reflecti- 
on, which we weigh, which we compare toge- 


ther, which we frequently produce in ourſelves 


and call into our aſſiſtance, by which we are 


influenced or not influenced; and influenced in 


proportion to the proper or improper uſe we 
make of our liberty. Wherefore our liberty con- 
ſiſts in this, that in thoſe inſtances, where the 
motives inclining us to act are not quite evident, 

we may reſtrain our aſſent, and turn our minds 5 
to the oppoſite motives, can weigh and compare 
them together: This we can do in a variety of 
ways according to the ill or becoming uſe we make 
of our liberty, as we are directed by the principles 
of wiſdom or of folly. We expreſſed ourſelves a- 


bove to the ſame purpoſe. 


They object, in the third place, that all the 
operations of man may be reduced to theſe four 


_ claſſes, to perception, e volition and ac- 
Bu 


tion conſequent to volition that we act ne- 


ceſlarily | in all theſe particulars, and therefore can 
have 
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have no liberty. For, ſay they, we perceive objects 
as they preſent themſelves, but as we perceive, we 


judge of them, our judgment determines our wills, 
and action neceſſarily follows the determination of 
the will.” It is in this manner that an + Engliſh 
writer lately attacked liberty. But the anſwer to 
this objection is eaſy, if we attend to experience 


and the obſervations already made. For with re- 


ſpect to perceptions, it is indeed true, that we per- 
ceive objects to be ſuch as they are preſented to our 
eyes and underſtanding: But yet we can, at plea- 
ſure, ſnut our eyes or open them, we can apply a 


flower to our organ of ſmelling, or remove it, we 


can turn our attention to this or that object, or di- 


vert it from it. In our judgments of things that are 


evident, it is likewiſe true, that our judgments are 
neceſſarily directed by the evidence of our per- 
ceptions. But will any one deny that it is in our 
own power, either to attend, or not attend to ſuch 
matters, and conſequently, to judge or not to judge 
concerning them? We have already explained the 
various active operations of the mind, with re- 
lation to things that are not evident. And as to 


our volitions and actions conſequent to them, they 


do not always depend upon the judgment, nor can 
they be reduced to any rule reſpecting that opera- 


tion of the mind. * . For numbers act in * 
VE. p to 


+ A Philoſophical enquiry concerning human liderty. Lond: 


| 1717; page 31. & following. 


Nor E. 
* The principle on which Mr. Turretine explaing the free- 


| dom of the will ſeems to have made him deviate here from that 


Philoſophical 
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to the principles of their minds, in oppoſition to 
the dictates of their conſcience. Many, like Medea, 


ſee and approve of the things that are excellent, 
and yet in practice, walk in the paths of vice. 
But you will ſay (and this is the fourth objection) 


that the well known ſcholaſtic axiom, is ſtill ſup- 


ported by the evidence of truth, © That the will 


always follows the laſt dictate, or the laſt practi- 


cal judgment of the underſtanding,” Anſ. Right. 


But what is that dictate or practical judgment of 
the underſtanding, but the determination of the 


will itſelf? Nor are the will and underſtanding two 


different Beings, two ſubſtances diſtinct and ſepa- 


rate from each other. The underſtanding and will 


are nothing but our own mind, which is called the 
underſtanding when ſhe performs the office. of a 


mere ſpectator, and the will, when ſhe exerts her 


powers into action. But as the mind never acts, 

but when it has judged to act, hence its definitive 
judgment, is called the laſt judgment, or the laſt 
practical dictate of the underſtanding, which not 


only acts upon the will, but is the very identical 


principle with the will.“ Wherefore this axiom, 


| which 


Philoſophical Accuracy for which he is ſo juſtly celebrated 
In this place he ſays. As to our volitions and actions conſe- 
quent to them, they do not always depend upon the judgment, 


nor can they be reduced to any. rule, reſpecting that operation 
of the mind” And yet a little before he had granted, ** that 


our minds are always determined by motives either good or 
bad, and that thoſe MET which appear to us the moſt 


powerful = 


* There is a metaphyſical refinement in what i is here advan- . 
Fed, which is not perhaps very en 


Is the laſt prac- 
| tical 
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which is produced with ſo much parade, only ſig- 


nifies this, that the mind when perfectly, is ne- 
ceſſarily determined, when it wills any thing poſi- 
tively, it wills it neceſſarily: Which propoſition is 
identical, and no objection to the liberty which the 
mind enjoys, before it has determined to exert it- 
ſelf into action. 
They ſay again (and this is the fifth dentin) 
« that if we enjoyed the kind of liberty which we 
are defending, man might reject good under the 
idea of good, and chooſe evil as ſuch; he might 
conſequently act independent of reaſon, and in di- 
rect oppoſition to it, and therefore could no longer 
be a rational creature.” Anſ. But we deny that 
this is a conſequence of liberty. Man neceſſarily 
loves good as ſuch, and neceſſarily rejects evil as 
evil. As we obſerved before, he enjoys in this 
reſpect no liberty. But in examining and com- 


paring together one particular ſpecies of good with 


another, he is capable, and actually doth exert 
himſelf in a variety of ways, as experience more 


tical dictate of the underſtanding, the very identical principle 


with the will? One ſhould imagine that our final determination 


concerning any truth that 1s the obje& of our enquiry, and the 


power which immediately ſets in motion our active principles, 
in conſequence of it, are matters of a quite different nature, to 
each of which we annex a ſeparate diſtin idea 
ſtanding and the will are certainly as diſtin faculties of the 


mind, and admit of reaſonings peculiar to each, as extenſion 
and folidity are diftin& qualities of matter- 


ſelf aſſerts, that the underſtanding acts upon the will But is 


not that which acts, different from that which is acted upon? 


If not, then liberty and neceſſity may with propriety: be conſi- 
dered as the ſame idea. 
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than fifficiently teachath us. Hence it is, that he 
often loves evil, but then it is under the appear: 
anee oh good, and frequently rejects good, but un- 
der: the appearance of evil, and likewiſe, through 
miſtake, prefers a leſſer to a greater good. He 
_ allo changes his opinions as well as his de- 
igns. 
But all this is not the fault of human nature, of 
reaſon; or of liberty, but of mankind who make an 
improper ule of both. _ 
They object, ſixthlyt, ** that it is Asen | 
to ſuppoſe, that a Being which does not exiſt of 
itſelf, can yet act of itſelf, and conſequently. have 
power over its own actions. Anſ. But if ſuch is 
the power of the Deity, that he can bring other 
Beings. into exiſtence, he has alſo ſufficient power, 
to endaw ſome: of theſe: Beings with a faculty of 
doing what is moſt agreeable to them. This kind 
of Beings is poſſeſſed of ſuperior excellence, and, in 
this reſpect, have ſtamped upon them the image 
of their Creator; and. have nothing in their con- 
ſtitution to lead us to imagine that the forming of 
ions; is a reflection on the Divine underſtanding. 
They object, ſeventhly, that ſuch an idea of li- 
N derives its original from nothing but 1gno- 
Trance of. the cauſes t by. which. we are influenced, 
a rom the pride we. have in the agreeable re- 


4. Bayle's. Diet. 


4 Men think that they: are free becauſe they are woe of 
their own volitions and appetites, and never dream of the cauſes 
by which they are influenced; to will and deſire, becauſe they 
are W N 
Spinoza. Eth. Part. i. 
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flection, that we have a power over our own ac- 
tions, and that we can diſcern many of the cir- 


cumſtances of our lives. But if we could look into 
the whole ſeries of cauſes, we would perceive, 
that we are as much under the power of them 
as machines, and that innumerable things, to 


which we do hot give the leaſt attention, have that 


entire influence over us, which we aſeribe to our- 


ſelves.” We reply; that it is indeed true, that 


we are frequently ignorant of the cauſes, by which 


ve are influenced, nay that we are quite in ſub- 


jection to many things, of which we have no know- 
ledge. But whatever theſe cauſes may be, that 


man enjoys liberty, and, in a multitude of inftan- 


ces, can do as beft pleaſeth him, our own conſci- 
düneſt, perpetual experience, all our ideas of vir- 
tue and vice, of praiſe and diſpraiſe, abundantly 


demonſtrate. Wherefore it is a falſe principle 
that ignorance of the cauſes by which we are influ- 
enced, and pride, are the ſource of our ſentiments 
with reſpect to liberty. 


Spinoza oppoſes liberty on another principle, 


which is fo ſignificant, and ſo plainly refuted by 


its own abſurdity, that I do not know whether it 


deſerves to be conſidered as an eighth objection. 


The mind, ſays he, is a certain determined mode 


ok thinking, and therefore cannot be the free cauſe 


of its own actions, or cannot poſſibly be endued 


with an abſolute power of willing or not willing“ 
But that the mind is a certain and determined mode - 
of thinking, he proves in this manner. F © The 


firſt conſtituent of the human mind, is nothing but 
F Spin. Eth. part i. Pp 48. 
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the idea of a ſingle object actually exiſting. Anl. 
The falſhood of both thoſe propoſitions i is ſo obvi- 
ous, that a confutation of them is quite unneceſſa- 
ry. For if the mind was nothing but a certain de- 
| termined mode of thinking, and if that which con- 
ſtitutes it was nothing but the idea of a ſingle ob- 
ject actually exiſting, certainly our mind could only 
be capable of that particular mode of thinking, and 
could admit of no other but that one ſingle idea: 
And as often as new ideas, or new thoughts were 
received into it, it would be no longer the ſame 
mind, but entirely change its nature. No abſur- 
dity can be conceived equal to this. 

But the ninth objection is more ſpecious, that 
ſuch is the power of human paſſions and habits, | 

that liberty 1 is quite inconſiſtent with them.” For 

they ſay, © that t thoſe who have a propenſity to 
anger, to drunkenneſs, to luſt, and other paſſions 
of the ſame kind, and are ſubject to their impetu- 
ous impulſe, can by no means have a power over 
their own actions, but are neceſſarily determined 
by ſuch paſſions and habits.” We anſwer, firſt, 
that ſhould we take it for granted that our paſſions 
were ſo violent, that our habits were fo ſtrong and 
permanent, as utterly to deprive us of liberty, 
where their influence is concerned, yet it would not 
follow) that mankind enjoy no liberty, in matters 
and circumſtances of a different nature. But we 
add, ſecondly, that the only effect which habits 
and paſſions have upon us is, that in conſequence 
of their influence, we are carried into a particular 
courſe of action, with eaſe and facility, nay ſome- 
t Spin. Prop, ii. 
times 
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times with violence, but then they have not power 
to deſtroy our liberty, and to ſubject us to their 


abſolute dominion. And indeed, if when we gra- 
_ tify our paſſions, we examine our own minds, we 
will be conſcious to ourſelves that we could have 
acted a different part. It is moſt certainly true, 


that if we were threatened with crucifixion, or in- 


ſpired with fear by the preſence of a perſon of grave 
deportment, or were placed in any, ſuch circum- 
| ſtances, there is none of us, ſo much under the 
impetuous influence of deſire, as not to lay imme-_ 
diate reſtraints upon it, and pat off 1 ts indulgence, 


at leaſt until another opportunity. 


Wherefore, when it is ſaid that thoſe who are | 
| flaves to their paſſions, cannot do otherwiſe, (which 
is a very common mode of expreſſion) we are to 

underſtand this-in a proper ſenſe. We are not'to 
| imagine that ſuch perſons labour under a phyſical 
incapacity, which deſtroys the liberty that man is 
endowed with, but that they are only ſubject to a 
moral weakneſs, which is nothing but a very ſtrong 
_ propenſity, which they might overcome did they 
ſo pleaſe, and which indeed men frequently con- 
quer, as plainly appears rom the inſtances Juſt 


mentioned. 


There is another manner in which thoſe who 
are hoſtile to liberty oppoſe it; they ſay (and this 
is the tenth objection) - that the argument dedu- 
ced from conſciouſneſs has no weight, for that per- 
ſons aſleep and likewiſe ſuch as are deprived of rea 


ſon, imagine themſelves free, although i in reality 


the quite contrary is the truth,” But we might 
aſſert, with as much good ſenſe, that when we are 
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awake we ſleep, and that the very wiſeſt men are 


indeed fools, becauſe perſons aſleep think them- 
ſelves awake, and that fools are wiſe in their own 
opinion. Wherefore in this, if in any other mat- 


ter, our inward conſciouſneſs, the reſult of ſerious 


inquiry, and the power of irreſiſtible evidence, 
ſhould extort the conviction of our underſtanding. 


Undoubtedly, if we are not leſs certain that we are 
free, than that we are not aſleep, whilſt we write 
and diſpute upon this ſubject, the evidence is a- 
bundantly ſtrong to convince our judgment. 


The eleventh: objection, which follows, is of all 


others the moſt intricate, that taken from the +_ 


preſcience and the - decrees of God. For, fay 
they, God cannot be deceived with reſpect to his 


preſcience and decrees. If he cannot be deceived, 
thoſe events which he hath foretold and decreed, 
muſt come to paſs. If they muſt. come to pals, 
they cannot be free, Nothing therefore is free, for 
there is nothing, to. which the preſcience and de- 
crees of God do not extend.” They propoſe this 
objection in a different manner. „They ſay that 


the reality of all thoſe things, which the Deity 
hath foretold and decreed, is determined, and con- 


ſequently, they muſt certainly come to paſs. But 
if the reality of them is determined, and they muſt 
certainly come to paſs, they cannot be free, as li- 
berty conſiſts in this, that the Being poſſeſſed of it, 
may either act or not act, may act in this or a dif- 
ferent manner.“ They add, “that Beings En: 


u 11 our difertnbt on the divine attributes, we made ſome 
remarks with a view to reconcile my to the of eq of 


God. 
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the foreknowtedge of God. 
that the Deity can be ignorant of any thing, relat- 
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dowed with liberty, are the principal with reſpect 
to future contingencies, concerning which, nothing 

can with certainty be known, as appears from the 


very term contingent.” 


There are ſome, who, to extricate themſelves 
from this Aitfculty, deny that the fupreme Being 
has a foreknowledge of future contingencies, or of 


events which depend on liberty, and are of opini- 
on, that all ſuch matters are only decreed conditi- 


onally, and left as it were in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe. 


But there is no neceſſity to purchaſe our hberty on 
ſeribing limits to 


ſuch hard terms, as that of 
or who can believe 


ing to Beings brought into exiſtence by his creative 


power? Were this the caſe, he would know very 


little of human affairs or events. Every ſingle 


moment, he would acquire the knowledge of things 
before concealed from him; every ſingle | moment, 
he would, in the manner of men, get an addition 


to his knowledge, by an acquaintance with eyents 
to which he was formerly a ſtranger, Every one 


muſt perceive how very inconſiſtent this is, ch 
the perfection of an infinite Being, the Creator and 


preferver of the univerſe; Not to take any notice 


at preſent of propheſies, deliveted many ages pri- 
or to events depending on the agency of free cauſes; 


which argument does not belong to this place, 
but on another + occaſion, we have mentioned t 


more than once. 


Religion. 
84 Therefore 


+ G66 cur Difſert, on the cruth of 118 + Jewith and Chrihau 


11 
£6 
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Therefore we ſolve this difficulty i in a different 
way. We ſay that God being infinite, and en- 


dowed with infinite knowledge, knows all things 


of whatever kind, things paſt, preſent and future; 


things that are under the influence of neceſſity, 


and things that gre not under the influence of ne- 


ceſſity, things that are free, and things that are not 
free; but then he knows each of them, in a man- 
ner ſuitable to its nature. He knows things that 
are neceſſary, as neceſſary ; he knows things that 


are free as free, and his knowledge i is according to 
the nature of theſe, reſpectively. But, that he 


may foreknow, and with abſolute certainty, thoſe 


events which depend on the agency of free 
cauſes, without violating their liberty, is evident 


from more than a thouſand experiments. Can 
any one deny, that he may very often, and with 


certainty, judge of the future conduct of other 
men? Can any one deny, for inſtance, that parents 
can frequently foretel many things relating to their 


children, and children, many things relating to 


their parents, and foretel them at preſent as cer- 
tainly, as if they were viſible to their ſight? The 
tame obſervation may be made, with reſpect to 
preceptors and their pupils, relative and relative, 

friend and friend, politicians and princes, Is it 
then at all wonderful that God, hoſe knowledge 


is infinite, who hath formed the human mind, and 


created it from nothing, ſhould. have a clear and 


diſtin perception of thoſe things, depending on 


free choice, which may happen in the courſe of fu- 
ture ages? Kaon to them, as Seneca obſerves 
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of the Gods, is the whole {cries of their works. 


All thoſe events that are to fall under their govern- 
ment and direction are placed before them in a diſ- 


tinct point of view, but are concealed from us: 


And, what to us, is unexpected, they foreknow 
8 and have a familiar acquaintance with.“ 


Lou will ſay © that thoſe things which are cer- 


tainly foreſeen, muſt neceſſarily happen, that the 
real exiſtence of them is determined, and conſe- 
\ quently. they cannot be free.” We reply, that 
the knowledge of things whether paſt, preſent or 
future, by no means changes their nature. Actions 
therefore continue free, Whether there is any pre- 
vious knowledge of them or not. With reſpect 
to their cauſes, no violence can be done to them, 
and conſequently they determine themſelves freely. 
But as to the Supreme Being, whoſe knowledge is 
infinite (although we are ignorant of the manner 
of it) he ſees, clearly, and with certainty, beyond 
the power of deception, in what way, and in what 
direction, they will determine. We may be aſſiſ- 
| red in conceiving this by the example of a Politi- 


cian foreknowing the actions of his prince, men- 


tioned above. But if we, whoſe knowledge is ſo 


imperfect, can yet have a previous perception of 


many things of this kind, how much more exten- 
five and certain, muſt be the knowledge of that in- 


finite Being, to whoſe creative power, all things 


are indeed for their exiſtence ? 2 
But our ignorance of the manner of the divine 
preſcience, ſhould have no influence on our minds, 
with reſpect to this matter. For how many things 


are 
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are there, not only in divine, but haman affairs, 
the manner of which we are quite ignorant of, 


but which we muſt, notwithſtanding, admit as ab- f 
ſolutely certain? Do we know how God created 
all other Beings from nothing? Do we know how 


by a ſingle exertion of his power and will, he go- 


verns the univerſe? Do we know how he intimate- 
ly pervades our minds, and diffuſeth himfelf into 
all our thoughts? Nay, does any of ourſelves un- 
derſtand how we move an arm, how the ideas of 
ſurrounding and other objects are excited in our 
minds, and ſo on with reſpect to ſix hundred er 


ces of the ſame kind? | 
Laſtly, ſome object to liberty, « that if 1 is 42 


mitted, we would be independent of the Deity, 
for then we would have power over our own vo- 
litions, and our will would be placed beyond the 


reach of any external force.“ Anſ. But as man- 


kind have received their exiſtence, their liberty, 


and every thing they enjoy, from Almighty God, 


and he could every moment deprive them of all 
the gifts they have received, nay can at pleaſure, 
and in innumerable ways, move, bend and change 
their will, ſhall any one pretend to ſay, that they 
are not dependent on him? He cannot indeed do 
violence to the human will, otherwiſe that faculty 


would be entirely changed : Juſt as a circle cannot 
become a fquare, for if it could, it would be no 


longer a circle. But it cannot therefore be alledg- 
ed that a circle or the human will are not depen- 
dent on the Deity : For both exiſt by his good plea- 
(ure, and at his inſtant command, they would be 


changed 
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abſolute dominion? In order to highten that idea, is it neceſſa- 
ry to claſs us with inanimate matter and degrade the ignity of 
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changed or loſe their exiſtence. A higher degree 
of dependence than this, cannot be conceived. * 


No rx. 


* Our faculties, as our author here obſerves, are the gift of 
God; to the aids of his grace communicated to us as moral and 
accountable Beings, we are indebted for ſtrength to direct them 
to their beſt and nobleſt exerciſe; to him we owe the light we 


enjoy, all our means and opportunities of improvement; he it 
is who hath eſtabliſhed the connection which takes place betwixt 


virtue and happineſs, vice and miſery; his Providence interpoſ- 
eth to reſtrain us from abuſing the freedom of our will, in ſuch 


a manner as to prevent us from diſturbing the meaſures of his 
Is not all this ſufficient to eſtabliſh over us an 


* 


our nature into involuntary r machines ? : 
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' DISSERTATION VIII 


„ 
THE LAWS OF NATURE. 


PART FIRST, 


IN WHICH THE LAWS OF NATURE: 


ARE DEMONSTRATED. 


HERE i is a moſt important 3 equ- 
ally reſpecting Philoſophy, Juriſprudence, 


and Theology, which is; whether there are laws 


of nature, common to all men, antecedent to all 


civil and poſitive laws, whether divine or human; 


Or whether man in a ſtate of nature, is indepen- 


dent of all law, and may freely follow the dictates 
of his own inclination? Or, which is the fame 
thing, whether there is a difference in nature, be- 


twixt juſt and unjuſt, virtue and wice, moral good 


and evil; or whether theſe diſtinctions are derived 
from no other ſource, than the various manners 
and cuſtoms of the different nations in the world? 


Some of the antient Philoſophers were of this lat- 


ter opinion, who denied that there was any natural 


diſtinction 
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diſtinction betwixt juſtice and injuſtice, virtue and 
vice. Such were the ſentiments of 2 Archelaus, 
b Ariſtippus, c Carneades, as alſo of Epicurus d, 
Pyrrhoe and his followers. This hkewiſe was the 
opinion of the antient Hereticks, the Carprocrati- 

ans and others, as we learn from f Ireneus, 8 Epi- 
phanius, and Theodoret. But the wiſeſt of the 
Gentiles, eſpecially thoſe who embraced the Py- 
thagorean and Socratick philoſophy, as alſo the 


Platoniſts, Peripateticks and Stoicks, acknowledg- 


ed that there are laws of nature, or, that there is 
a natural diſtinction betwixt juſt and unjuſt, and 
the qualities of virtue and vice. We do not find 
that any, of the chriſtian denomination, have been 
of a different way of thinking, eroept a few charg- 
ed with Atheiſm. 


In order to caſt Cove light on this excellant and 
moſt important ſubject, we will diſpoſe our thoughts 


in the following order. Firſt, make ſome general 
_ obſervations concerning the neceſſity of giving laws 
to mankind, founded in the conſtitution of their 


nature. Secondly, prove that ſuch laws have ac- 
tually been conſtituted, and point out the manner 
in which we come to the knowledge of them. 


Thirdly, We ſhall defend the laws of nature, a- 


a 2 Diog. Laert. in Arch. b Diog Laert. in Ariftip. e The 


ſum of his ideas on this ſubject was this: that, for their own 
advantage, men inſtituted various laws, agreeable to their 
different genius, which they changed, as their circumſtances 
rendered it neceſſary, but that no law is founded in nature, &c. 
_ La&. Dio. Inſt. B. v. C. 16. d It was the opinion of Epi- 
curus, that juſtice has not the ſanction of nature. Seneca 
 Epiſt. 97. © Diog. Laertius, f Iren. B. i. C. 24. s Epiph- 


an. Hor. 27. Carpocrat. Ine 
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gainſt the objections advanced in oppoſition to 
them. Lay, Shall treat of the Laws of Nature 
in — 


I. 


It is incredible that man is not ſubjea to any aw 
of nature. 


The inſtant that we attend to the perfections of 


God, to his wifdom, goodneſs and holineſs, we 


are ſtruck with a conviction, that man, the effect 
of his own creative power, and whom he hath en- 
dowed with a free active principle, would not be 


left by him entirely to himſelf, free from every o- 
bligation of law and duty. For as the Deity hath 
placed the univerfe under the direction of the wiſeſt 


laws, which are the ſource of the wonderful order 
and admirable beauty which are every where pre- 
ſented to our view, it is not at all credible, that 
he would ſubject the intellectual world, or man- 
kind, to no reſtraints of law, to prevent them from 


violating their duty, and to lead them to wiſdom 


and happineſs, provided they would themſelves act 


a worthy part. Wonderful is the connection of the 


different parts of the material world, to which we 


are to aſcribe its harmonions beauty : And are ſpi- 
ritual Beings, or man, united together by no bond ? 
ls there here to be obſerved no harmony of parts? 
Ol this indeed they would be perfectly devoid were 


they connected by no law, and left altogether to 


a their own determination. 
The excellence of man, and the diſtingaiſhed 


faculties, which nature, that 3 is the Deity has en- 


dowed him with, lead to the ſame concluſion z 
5 which 
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which would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs, were 


he created for no other end, than to ſerve the pur- 
Poſe of animal life. For we are endowed with 
intelligence, that nobleſt of all faculties, which is 


of great uſe to us, in almoſt every firuation; by 


which we have not only a perception of external 
objects, but can mark each with its proper value; 
by which we can recollect the paſt, and look for- 
ward into futurity; from ſingle, form univerſal 


and abſtract ideas; from truths we are acquainted 


5 with, aſcend to the knowledge of ſuch as were un- 


known; and finally, by which we are enabled to 
exert ourſelves in cultivating all the various arts 


and ſciences. Man alſo is furniſhed with liberty, 
or a power over his own actions; by which he can 
chooſe the agreeable, and reject what is diſagreea- 
ble to him. He underſtands numbers, weights 
and meaſures, which enables him to compare and 
eſtimate the value of all the different objects of his 
- purſuit. He has ideas of duty, of + order, of the 
decent, of the juſt and honourable, and can, if he 


pleaſes, regulate his life according to them. He 


has alſo an internal perception of the t Deity and 
divine things: This diſtinguiſhing « excellence which 


e Nor E. 
1 Nor is this power of nature and reaſon :nconfiderable, that 


of all other animals man alone has a perception of order, knows 


what becomes him, and the bounds to be obſerved in all his 
words and actions. Ciceros Offices. B. i. C. 4. 


4 Of the various kinds of animals in exiſtence, man excepted, 


none has any idea of a God, and there is no nation among man- 
| kind fo barbarous and uncultivated, as to be ignorant of the ex- 
iſtence of a . Being. 
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he enjoys above all other animals, was not un- 
known to the heathen Philoſophers. He likewiſe, 

of all other animals, is endowed with the faculty 
of ſpeech; from which it appears, that at his ori- 
ginal formation, he was deſigned for ſociety, and 
diſcharging the duties of it. Man alſo is poſſeſſed 
of various affections, which he can excite, reſtrain, 
and keep in ſubjection. The human mind can 
turn its reflections inwardly on itſelf, can examine 
its own thoughts, and judge of all the particulars 
of its conduct: This faculty is denominated con- 
ſcience. Finally, man is endued with every pow- 
er neceſſary to religion, and to the civil and ſocial 
life. Who can believe that almoſt all theſe advan- 
tages were given him in van? And yet they would 


de in vain, if no law was provided to ſubject man- 


kind to its authority and direct them to the proper 

exerciſe of theſe excellent faculties. 
But as the dignity of man and his noble endow- 
ments, demonſtrate the neceſlity of providing him 
with laws, in the conſtitution of his nature, this 
likewiſe appears from his abuſe of theſe gifts. For 
it is evident from experience, that mankind have 
a propenſity to innumerable vices; if no reſtraints 
were impoſed upon theſe, human life would be 
robbed of all its honour, and ſubject to a ſeries of 
the greateſt miſeries. Is there an individual fo ig- 
norant as not to know, how ſtrong a tendency, the 
greateſt part of mankind have to laſcivious deſires, 
to avarice, to pride, to cruelty, to cunning and 
_ deceit ? So that they not only, frequently, ſeem to 
equal, but to exceed in the violence of their 
paſſions, the fury of the brutal creation. Where- 
: Ee ore, 
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fore, unleſs man, that unquiet and impetuous a- 


nimal, was reſtrained within due limits, by the 


authority of laws, the world would become a hor- 

rid ſcene of wickedneſs, diſcord, and miſery, 
Laſtly, the neceſſity of natural and ſocial laws, 

is likewiſe evident from the weakneſs of human 


nature, For of all the tribes of animals, there is 
not one ſo weak by nature, and which ſtands in ſo 


much need of aſſiſtance from others, as man. What 


is man? (ſays Seneca“) A Being whoſe body is 
compoled of weak and brittle materials, naked by 
nature, deſtitute of every means of defence, ſtanding 


in ſuch need of help from his fellow- creatures; 


expoſed to every adverſe ſtroke of fortune; he 
has ſcarcely made his entrance into the world, un- 


til he is the prey of every beaſt of the foreſt; the 


victim of their ſuperior ſtrength ; unſtable and ea- 
ſily diſſolved is the contexture of his body; of heat 
* of labour, equally impatient, &c.” In what 
manner, the lane author obſerves in another place, 
can we be preſerved from evil, but by giving and 
receiving help from others? Place us in a ſolitary 
condition, and what are we? The prey, the victim 


of animals, in whoſe deſtruction they find a cheap 


and eaſy ſupply for their neceſſities. Other ani- 
mals are provided with ſufficient ſtrength for their 


own protection; ſuch of them as are intended to 


roam through the woods, and to lead a ſolitary life, 
are furniſhed with the means of ſelf-preſervation. 
: N is nd by weakneſs; he has not 


* Seneca's Confol. to Marcia. Cc XI. 
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ſtrength of claws, or of teeth, to render him an ob- 

ject of terror to others. Naked and infirm, ſociety 
affords him protection. Unprotected in all other 

reſpects, his Maker has furniſned him with two 
things, reaſon and ſociety which conſtitute his 
ſtrength. Wherefore, he who alone, muſt be quite 
feeble and defenceleſs, placed in thoſe circumſtan- 
ces, becomes poſſeſſed of a large compaſs of pow- 

er. Society gives him the dominion over all o- 

ther animals. This diminiſhes the violence of 
thoſe diſtempers to which he is obnoxious, ſupports 
him in old age, conſoles him in the day of his ad- 

verſity. This inſpires him with ſtrength, and placeth 
him beyond the reach of the viſſicitudes of fortune. 
N Deprive him of this bleſſing of his condition, and 
= Fou break the ſocial bond, by which mankind are 
united, and their life furniſhed with the means of 
ſupport.” Thus Seneca. Wherefore moſt miſerable 
would be the condition of the human race above 
all other animals, were they placed in a ſeparate 
ſtate, and not aided by reaſon, ſociety, and a ſenſe 
of moral duty, in repelling the common evils by 
which they are threatened, and in giving mutual 
ſupport and aſſiſtance to each other. 

HFaving thus ſhewn, how neceſſary it is to man- 
kind, to be ſubject to the laws of nature, and 
conſequently how credible it is, that God, highly 
exalted in power and goodneſs, would make ſuch 
a proviſion for them, that he hath actually done ſo, 
we demonſtrate in the following manner. 
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II. 


In which the laws of nature are demonſtrated, 


and the manner pointed out by which we come 
to the knowledge of them. 


When we turn our 6 inwardly on our- 
ſelves, and take a view of the various ideas which we 
find there, we perceive certain propoſitions, axioms, 

principles, as well metaphyſical, as mathematical, 
ſo evidently true, that inſtantly, on giving attenti- 

on to them, we can have no doubt with reſpect to 
their reality. Such as the following: The ſame 
thing cannot be, and not be; a matter cannot be 


done and undone, at the ſame time; the whole 


is greater than a part; if from equal things, you 
take away equal things, the remainder will be e- 
qual, and many others of the ſame kind. 


We meet alſo there, with certain moral propo- 


ſitions, practical axioms, ſo evidently diſtinguiſhed, 


by the characters of equity and wiſdom, that no 


ſober man, who attends to them, can withold his 

aſſent from them: Of which ſort are the following, 
we ſhould give to every one his due; we ſhould 
not violate our faith ; we ſhould be grateful for 
benefits received ; rd; thoſe other axioms which : 


are of the ſame import. 


Theſe principles, practical, as well as as 
tive, are quite independent of us. We are not 


their authors, we have no power over them. 


When an occaſion is preſented, whether agreeable 
to us or the contrary, they are excited in our 


minds, and extort our aſſent. We may diſpute 


concerning the nature of theſe ideas, and the man- 
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ner in which they are produced, but it is an un- 
doubted fact, that we are ſo conſtituted by nature, 
that it is impoſſible for us not to receive theſe pro- 
poſitions for truth, and to admit them as certain 
and indiſputable. _ 

We often wiſh that the matter was otherwiſe; : 
were it fo, it would frequently be much our inte- 
reſt. How often, for inſtance, could we wiſh, that 


what is done, were undone! How often would it be 


to our advantage, that we had the ſame right to 
the property of others, that we have to our own ; 

But theſe ideas I have mentioned, are an obſtacle in 
our way, by which, men the moſt highly diſtinguiſh- 
ed for abilities, nay the moſt exalted emperors, are 

prevented from an unjuſt exerciſe of power. 
Nor are theſe opinions peculiar to ſome indivi- 


duals: but all men, diſtinguiſhed by reaſon, are 


imbued, in this reſpect, with the ſame principles, 


(e only ſpeak of general principles) are poſſeſſed 
of the ſame ideas. They are common to all times 
and to all places. They inſpired the minds of the 
antient Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans: 


They are to be met with to-day among the Chi- 
neſe, the Perſians, the inhabitants of Mexico and 
Peru, no leſs than among us and the other inhabi- 
tants of Europe. Finally, fo great is the authori- 
ty of theſe principles, that their truth ſhines forth 


in their own native light, nor can any one, provi- 


ded he underſtands the terms, in which they are 


expreſſed, withold his aſſent to them. 


And to what ſource ſhall we trace up theſe ideas ? 


Who implanted them in our minds? Who im- 
planted them in the minds of all the reſt of man- 


kind? 2 
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kind ? Certainly, as the effect is common to all, 

they muſt of neceffity be derived from a common 
cauſe. They derive indeed their original from the 
Deity himſelf, the author of Nature, who hath in- 


ſpired us with reafon, and conſtituted us in fach a 
manner, that we cannot poſſibly doubt of the truth - 
of theſe ſpeculative and practical principles. 


But for what purpofe did our infinitely wiſe 


Creator implant in us ſuch principles, unleſs that 
by communicating to us ſpeculative knowledge, 
they might be of aſe to us in directing our conduct. 
through life? His intention then was, that in this 


reſpect, they might be a rule to us. But as, with 


relation to morals, he hath endowed us with liber- 
ty, by whoſe aid we are rendered capable of virtue 
and vice, of praife and diſpraiſe; our practical 
principles have the authority of a moral law. They 
point out to us our duty, and lay us under a mo- 
ral neceſſity, or obligation, to be obedient to its 
dictates. 8 
If therefore we conſider che; matter cry and 
properly, we muſt account them, the laws of the 
Supreme Being. For they are poſſeſſed of all the 
qualities which properly conſtitute the nature of 
laws, and impoſe upon us, the ſtricteſt obligation 
to obedience. On the one hand, there is a Being, 
qualified for perceiving this obligation, a Being en- 
dowed, not only with underſtanding and will, but 


with a free active principle, capable of happineſs 


and miſery, which are two of the ſtrongeſt poſſi- 
ble incentives to action. On the other hand, there is a 
Superior Being, on whom the former depends, nay, 
who has a ſupreme dominion over him ; for as he 
T * . created 
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created him, and conferred upon him innumerable 
benefits, ſo he can make him exceedingly happy 
or miſerable, in proportion to his conduct. Final- 
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ly, this Superior Being hath communicated the | 


knowledge of his will to the Inferior, by means of 
thoſe principles we are ſpeaking of ; to which he 
hath added, a ſanction, viz. the advantages which, 
in the nature of things, he hath appointed to be 
the conſequences of virtue, and the evils and diſad- 


vantages which are the conſequence of vice. 


Wherefore, theſe practical principles are deficient 
in nothing, neceſſary to. conſtitute the nature of 
laws and to confirm them. 

But we are not by any means to ſuppoſe, that the 8 
laws of which we treat, are merely arbitrary, and 
that God has impoſed chem, for no other purpoſe 


than to exerciſe his abſolute dominion over us, and 


that he might had it ſo pleaſed him, have impoſed laws 
upon us of a quite contrary nature. There are indeed 
a different kind of laws (called poſitive) which de- 

pend upon the will of the lawgiver, and conſequent- 


ly may be changed. But the Laws of Nature de- 


pend on the original conſtitution of things, and 
therefore whilſt that continues the ſame, cannot 


poſſibly be changed. For, what ? Can any one 
' conceive it to be poſſible, that the ſame thing may 

be and yet not be, at the ſame time? In like man- 
ner, can it be juſt in any way, or at any time, to 
utter blaſphemies againſt God ; to deceive, to re- 


quite benefits with injuries and contumelious treat- 
ment ? Such an Wen, cannot poſſibly enter into 


the mind. | The 
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The laws of nature then, are the dictates of rea- 
ſon, which derive, as it were, their original from the 


order and harmony of the univerſe, and carry along 


with them their own confirmation and demonſtra- 
tive evidence. For as there are certain relations 


and proportions, betwixt various quantities and va- 
rious numbers, from whence it is, that they are e- 


qual or unequal, greater or leſs, more or the con- 
trary ; in like manner there is a ſenſe of duty, or 


moral n which take place betwixt intelli- 


nal conſtitution of the foul a tendency to approve of virtue and 


purſue it as our chief good, it is of little conſequence with _ 
reſpect to the conduct of human life, to which of the powers of 
the mind this office is aſcribed. We ſee, that in Mr. Turre- 
tine's opinion, it is the province of the underſtanding. —Accord- 


ing to him, practical principles, ſuch as © We ſhouid not vio- 
late our faith ; we ought to be grateful for benefits received,” 
are the ſource of moral obligation. 


But is it not obvious here to enquire whether theſe, Me ather 
judgments of the ſame claſs, do not pre-ſuppoſe Cage: faculty in 
the mind on whoſe operation they depend? When we fay that 


a flower has an agreeable fragrance, that muſic is pleaſing to 


the ear, that the fire is hot, our ſenſes of ſmelling, of hearing and 
of feeling, muſt perform their ſeveral offices previous to ſuch 
judgments, without which we could not poſſibly be ſuſceptible 


of theſe ideas. In like manner what would lead us to aſſert, 
that we ſhould not violate our faith; that we ought not to be 


ungrateful, were there nota principle in our conſtitution, direc- 
ting us to- pronounce ſuch conduct to be inconſiſtent with our 


duty, whole power is included in the terms ſhould, ought, and 
other words of the like nature, expreſſive of a moral obligation ? 


That our ſouls are poſſeſſed of an original power of this kind, 
from which our practical judgments are derived, whoſe We 
rity they recognize, that diſcovers and ſtamps with their proper 
value the characters of virtue and vice, in the fame manner as 
our external ſenſes diſtinguiſh their reſpeQive objects, has been 
proved to the entire latisfaction of many, by the celebrated Dr. 


Hutcheſon. 
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gent Beings and their various actions; by which 
thoſe Beings. are mutually united and connected 


together ; by which it is, that certain actions are 
declared to be good, juſt, virtuous, praiſe-wor- 


thy; but. others evil, unjuſt, baſe, and the ob- 
Jects of puniſhment. 


It muſt be allowed, that when reaſon acknow- 5 
9 edges the exiſtence of a Supreme and All- perfect 


Being, ſhe teacheth us to confider him as the ob- 


ject of our reverence and admiration. As ſoon as 
we lay it down as a principle, that there is an 
infinitely good, an infinitely wife and powerful 


Being in the univerſe, from whom we received 


life and all our means of enjoyment, and who can 
either beſtow upon us new bleſſings, or puniſh us 


with the greateſt ſeverity, according to our beha- 
viour, there 1s nothing more agreeable to reaſon, 
to order, there is not a plainer dictate of wiſdom, 


than that it is our duty to acknowledge his bene- 
fits with the livelieſt gratitude, that we fhould de- 


vote ourſelves entirely to his ſervice, be perfectly 
obedient to his will; in a word that we ought to 
perform all thoſe offices, which ſuch ereatures as 


we are, owe to a Creator poſſeſſed of ſuch excel- 
jencies. 


In like manner, when we reflect that we are pr 


connected together in fociety with other men, who 
partake of the fame nature, and with whom we 


muſt aſſociate in order to the enjoyment of life, 


and that of theſe, ſome are ſuperior to us, ſome 
our equals, and others placed in lower circumftan- 
ces; that ſome of them are placed in the relation 
of parents, ſome of children, ſome connected to- 


gether 
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gether by the ties of blood, whilſt others of wem 
are related as friends; that they are united to us 


by different bonds; reaſon itſelf and the fitneſs of 
things perſuade us to do every thing in our power, 
in common with them, to promote the intereſt of 


ſociety, and for that purpoſe, to diſcharge with 
reſpect to them, all the duties of equity, benevo- 


lence, fidelity; finally to do unto them, as we with 


they ſhould. do unto us. 


But, as nature has implanted in our minds a 
lively and moſt powerful principle of ſelf. love; by 
which we have the ſtrongeſt averſion to evil as 
ſuch, and on the other hand, are exceedingly deſi- 

rous of our own happineſs and perfection; wiſdom 
and a regard to our intereſt require, that we ſhould 

avoid and fly from every thing deſtructive to our 
body or mind; and on the other hand, purſue 
thoſe things which either adorn our natures, or con- 


tribute to their felicity. 


All theſe reflections would have much 1 
ence, were we to attend merely to the dictates of 


reaſon, or to the order and fitneſs of things. But if 
we conſider beſides; that reaſon itſelf is the light 
of God, that this order and fitneſs of things we are 
: ſpeaking of, are impreſſions which we have recei- 
ved from him, and with this immediate deſign, 
that we may regulate our conduct by them, we 
will look upon theſe, no longer as mere counſels, 


we will conſider the elegance of order and the fit- 


neſs of things, their beauty and harmony, not 
merely as ſuch, but will view them in the ſtricteſt 


ſenſe as the true laws of our Supreme Governor, 
and which conſequently lay upon us, what may 
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be properly called, a real neceſſity or obligation to 
obedience. ' 

Farther, although the principal force, as we 
have obſerved, of the laws of nature, is placed i in 
the authority of our Supreme Governor, that is 


of the Deity, who has an abſolute dominion over 


his creatures, and who by the means of reaſon and 
theſe natural ſentiments, hath made known to us 


his will“; yet theſe laws are not a little recom- 


mended and confirmed by their great utility, not 
only to ſingle individuals, but to the whole ſocie- 
ty of mankind. 
This utility of the laws of nature, has hid ſo 
much weight with many lawyers, philoſophers, 
| nay divines, as to be conſidered by them as their 
only true foundation. With reſpect to this opini- 


on, were we permitted to judge, they are greatly 


| miſtaken, as, may appear from what has already 


been ſaid on this ſubject, and which we will more 


particularly prove in our following obſervations. But 


that juſtice, benevolence, temperance, and the other 


virtues, are of the greateſt conſequence, to the hap- 
pineſs and enjoy ment of life, and that on the con- 
trary, the oppoſite vices are moſt pernicious to 


mankind, and that hence ariſe very powerful mo- 


tives to engape to the practice of virtue and to de- 


ter from vice, 1s a truth which no ſober man has 


ever denied, and to which the wiſeſt Heathens have 
given their ſanction, in the moſt FAROE terms. 


* To be obedient to reaſon and the Deity is the "We thing, 


for the injunctions of rational nature and the divine law per- 


fe&ly correipond. 
UHierocles on the Golden Verſes of Pythagoras, 
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; Who, for inſtance, does not ſee that tempe- 
Þ rance has a powerful tendency to preſerve health ; 
3 benevolence, to ſtrengthen the bonds of friendſhip; 
' juſtice, to conduce to the order and preſervation 

of ſociety ; patience, to conſole us in adverſity ; 
integrity, and all the virtues, to render us the ob- 
jects of the divine munificence and approbation ? 
On the other hand, that the effects of criminal de- 
ſires, of fraud, injuſtice and every other vice, are 
* moſt pernicious? Wherefore, if we would only 
attend to the dictates of ſelf-love, if we would 
only permit ourſelves to be guided by the laws of 
| prudence, we ſhould certainly be obedient to what 
are called the laws of nature, and hold in deteſta- 


3 tion the vices they condemn. The Gentile philo- 
ſophers have written much on this ſubject. We 
2 ſhall produce one or twoſpecimens. Socrates in his a- 
: pology deſires his judges to lay it down as a certain 


1 principle, That nothing truly evil, can ever 
happen to a good man, either in life or death, and : 
'* that his concerns are never neglected by the Gods.” 
On the other hand +, Marcus Antoninus obſerves 
thus, with reſpect to a wicked man and the cir- 
cumſtances of his condition. He who offends, of- 
tends himſelf; he who acts ee in thus doing 
evil, injures himſelf,” 
There is another part of our 8 by 
which the laws of nature are farther eſtabliſhed, 
which is the propenſities implanted in us by nature, 
or, which is the {ame thing, by God himſelf ; by 
which we are afliſted in diſcharging the duties, 
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that naturally ariſe from our condition, with gteat- 


er chearfulnels and facility; ſuch as our propenſity 
to ſeek for and take pleaſure in the enjoyments of 
fociety ; our propenſity to beneficence; our pro- 


penſity to compaſſion ; the propenſity of parents 


to love their children, to take care of them, and 


others of the ſame kind: Thoſe who yield to the 


influence of theſe tendencies, are ſaid to be humane, 


and poſſeſſed of excellent diſpoſitions ; ; but ſuch as 


reſiſt them, are conſidered as apoſtates from na- 
ture, and as having renounced all pretenſions to 
humanity. 


There are alfo ſeveral feelings in the mind of 


man, which ſuppoſe that we have ideas of natural 


duties, and are founded on them. Why, for in- 
Kance, are ſome perfons the objects of our 
love, eſteem, and approbation, and others, the 


Object of our hatred, averſion and diſlike, except _ 
on this account, that we ſuppoſe the former have 

acted a becoming part, but that the latter have ne- 

glected and violated their duty? For if none of 


them were bound by a moral obligation, there is 
no reaſon why we ſhould conſider them as merit- 


ing either praife or blame. You will ſay that we 


love and regard thoſe who contribute to our ad- 


vantage, but hate and diſlike ſuch as in any reſpect 
injure us. We do not deny the truth of the ob- 


ſervation. But whence ariſe theſe different ſenti- 


ments, unlefs you ſuppoſe that the perſons we ſpeak 


of are under an obligation not to injure but to be 
ſerviceable to us, either from a regard to juſtice, 
benevalence, fidelity, gratitude, or ſome other 
innen of Wy; and that they e or ne- 
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glected what it required of them? For why are 
we not angry at a perſon in a delirium or deſti- 
tute of reaſon, when he injures us, and receive a 
kindneſs from fuch an one without being ſenſible 
of an obligation, but becauſe we know that he has 
no power over his own actions, and is not bound 


with other men, by the ſame obligations to duty? 
But of the feelings of the mind which not a 


little ſtrengthen the laws of nature, there are two, 
Which deſerve to be particularly mentioned; ſhame 
and fear; which, if nos always, at leaſt in general, 


are the concomitants and conſequents of vice. It is 


indeed true, that education has a conſiderable ten- 
dency to inſpire us with fear in ſuch circumſtances, 
and that the puniſhments eſtabliſhed by civil laws, 


f and the other evils which attend a wicked courſe of 
4 life, are frequently the original of fear; we alſo ac- 
knowledge that there are ſome men of ſuch obdurate 


and inſenſible diſpoſitions as to appear to be utterly 


deſtitute of the feelings of ſname and fear. But 
theſe ſenſations are ſo general, and have taken ſuch 


deep root, in the breaſts of the greater part of man- 


kind, they are excited within us ſo inſtantaneouſly, 


and ſo much contrary to our inclination, that it e- 


vidently appears that we have received them from 
nature, and that we were inſpired with them, to be 


incentives to duty. 


e would human inſtitutions, the precepts of 
philoſophers, and thoſe civil laws eſtabliſned in va- 
rious nations, have any influence over the minds of 


men, unleſs nature, a guide of prior authority, had 
prediſpoſed them to this, by endowing them with 


theſe, and other Principles of a like kind; That 


children 
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children ſhould reverence their parents, and attend 


to their inſtructions ; that we ſhould be prudent in 


managing the affairs of life; that we ſhould never 


violate our faith; that we ſhould ftand by our a- 
greemen:s, &c.“ If the authority of theſe princi- 
ples were not acknowledged antecedent to the in- 


ſtitution of civil laws, and all civil compacts ; nei- 
ther the advices of parents or inſtructors, neither 


civil laws, treaties or compacts, neither promiſes or 
oaths could lay us under any obligation. 


To which we ſubjoin, in order to confirm and 


recommend the laws of nature, that ſuch is the 


excellence of virtue, ſo becoming is it, and agree- 
able to the conſtitution of our minds, that even 
thoſe who do not hearken to its dictates, find them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity, to approve, eſteem and 
highly value it. Let us hear Seneca, elegantly ex- 
preſſing his ſentiments to this purpoſe. * © 80 


pleaſing and agreeable to us is virtue, in its own 
nature, that even bad men, from their inward con- 
ſtitution, approve of a virtuous courſe of life. Who 
would not wiſh for a character diſtinguiſhed by 
| benevolence? Is there a man, who, whilſt he 
- = walking 1 in the paths of vickedneſs, and acting 


an injurious part, does not put on the appearance 


of goodneſs? Who, in even his worſt actions, 
does not affect to behave, at leaſt in ſome meaſure, 
in a different manner? Would he not rather that 
he had been kind to thoſe whom he has injured ? 
Do not ſuch. perſons ſuffer themſelves to receive ac- 
knowledgements from perſons to whom they have 
really done il!, and becauſe | they cannot practiſe 
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the virtues of benevolence and liberality, pretend 


to be directed by a regard to them in their 


conduct? Such a part as this, they would never 


act, unleſs the love of virtue, to be deſired on its 


own account, compelled them to labour for a cha- 


racter, very different from that which they really 


merit, and to conceal the wicked courſe they pur- 
ſue, on account of ſome advantages they receive 


from it, but which, at the ſame time, is the ob- 

ject of their ſhame and hatred. Nor has any ra- 
tional Being ſo far departed from the law of nature, 
and diveſted himſelf of humanity, as to be wicked 
purely for the ſake of wickedneſs. Aſk therefore 

any of thoſe who live by diſhoneſty, whether they 


would not rather acquire by the fair methods of 


honeſty, what they obtain by thefts and robbery ? 
There is not one who rapaciouſly invades the pro- 
perty of the traveller, who does not wiſh that he 
had found the ſum he gets in this way, rather 


than forceably deprive him of it. You will not 


meet with an individual, who would not rather 
enjoy the rewards of wickedneſs, without the con- 


ſciouſneſs of having committed a crime. We owe 
this greateſt of obligations to nature, that the light 
of virtue is infuſed into the minds of all: Even 


_ unto thoſe who pay no regard to it, it is . in 


a a clear point of view. 

There are indeed ſome ſavage minds, who ve- 
ry ſeldom think of their obligations to duty, nay, 
who have almoſt extinguiſhed within them, the 


ideas of it and all reverence for its dictates : As 
Achilles, of whom Homer ſays, 


5 Like 
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$: Like Homer's hero, let him ſpurn all laws, 
And by the ſword — aſſert his cauſe. 


FRAN CIS 

But thoſe men, who thus deſpiſe juttics and 
their duty, if they perceive that they have them- 
ſelves been injured, if others have defrauded, re- 
proached them, and acted by them an iniquitous 
part, they immediately have recourſe to thoſe ideas 
of duty, implanted in the mind; they cry out, 
that the rights of mankind are trampled upon, 
equity violated, faith betrayed, &c. So that it is 
evident, that the very adverſaries of juſtice and of 
the laws of nature, When compelled by neceſſity, 
and the matter is brought home to themſelves, 
are obliged to acknowledge their obligations, and 
to bear witneſs in favour of them. 
But why ſhould we multiply words on this ſub- | 
jet? That ideas of juſt and unjuſt, of the honour- 
able and baſe, are common to every people on 
earth, the hiſtory of nations and records of all ages 
of the world, abundantly teſtify. For, if you ex- 
cept thoſe nations alone, who were entirely ſunk 
in barbarity, and had no diſtinguiſhing mark of 
Faman nature, but the outward form (of whom 
we ſhall deliver our ſentiments afterwards) we find 
that all the reſt of mankind have laws and inſti- 
tutions, have notions of juſt and unjuſt, in whoſe 
general. characters, very little difference can be 
perceived. © What nation (the words are Ciceros :) 
is there, to whom good nature, benignity, grati- 


+ Hor. Aa post. 1 Cic. of the Laws. B. i. $ 11. 
p 40. Dav. Edit. 8 


tude, 
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tude, and a ſenſe of obligation, are not objects of 
love? What nation does not hate and de ſpiſe 
the proud, the malevolent, the cruel and ungrate- 
ful?“ He adds, Theſe ſentiments are the princi- 
ple which connect e the whole of r man- 


+8 


kind.” 
Phe ſame author, has ſome very « excellent b i 
= timents concerning the laws of nature, as corre- : 
3 Afponding with reaſon, and as emanations from the 42 
7? Supreme Being, which very well deſerve to be in- -- 
ſerted in this place. f There is, ſays he, a true 9 
ST law, right reaſon, correſponding with the dictates 9 
of nature, infuſed into the minds of all men, du- A 
|} rable, permanent, which by its injunctions calls us 5 
do the diſcharge of our duty, by forbidding, de- j 
ters us from the commiſſion of fraud: It is not in j 
Vvoain that it commands or forbids the virtuous, nor 3 
are the wicked inſenſible to theſe exertions of its 4 
authority. To abrogate this law, is criminal, nor 1 
. may any part, or the whole of it, be changed: 420 
|} Neither the ſenate or people can abſolve us from ” 1 
1 its obligations: It requires no one to explain or in- 1 
terpret the meaning of it. Nor is there one! — : C 
of this kind at Rome, and another at Athens. 1 
With reſpect to time, it admits of no change; But i 
being the only eternal and unchangeable law, it bk 
impoſeth its authority on all nations at all times; | 
and God will be the univerſal ſovereign, as it were, | 
and governour of the univerſe. He it is who hath a 
deviſed, eſtabliſhed this law, and Judges with re- i 
fl pect to the violations of 1 it; As who 1 is not obedt- 7.» | | 
td. F e C. 8. p. 421. Edit. Cellar, = 
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ent to its dictates, muſt fly from his own reflecti- 
ons, and diveſt himſelf of humanity; in doing ſo, 


he will ſuffer the bittereſt puniſhments, though he 
may eſcape other evils, which are looked upon in 
the light of puniſhment. © Thus Cicero expreſſ- 
eth himſelf in relation to this point, with great e- 
legance and propriety. Whence, Lactantius on 
giving the quotation, exclaims:“ Who, acquaint- 


ed with the divine revealed will, can explain ſo 
empharically the law of God, as that man hath 
done, removed at a great diſtance from the know- ; 


ledge of the truth? 


We meet with obſervations in Cicero 8 books of 


the laws, to the very ſame import. For when 


fpeaking of the origin of laws and inſtitutions, he 


makes the Deity himſelf and the divine mind, to 
be the ſource of them. Of the many thoughts 
which he has on this ſubject, theſe are the moſt 


remarkable. I find that it has been the opinion 
of the wiſeſt Philoſophers, that law is not to be aſ- 


cribed to human ingenuity, nor is it an inſtitution 
invented by any nation, but an eternal principle, 
that governs the whole world, by the wiſdom of 


its prohibitions, and by the imunckions it delivers, 


with reſpect to all the particulars of our conduct. 
Wherefore they called this law, which is prior to 
all other laws in authority, and whoſe influence will 
be of a more permanent duration, the will of the 
Deity commanding and forbidding all things, by 
the dictates of reaſon. From which, the law which 


the Gods have given to mankind, has been juſtly 


celebrated. For it is reaſon, it is a wiſe intelli- 
gence qualified for — on us its injunctions, 


reſpecting 
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reſpecting the particulars of our duty, and for re- 
raining us from evil, by its prohibitions.” And 
a little after: Which power is not only of great- 
er antiquity. than nations and communities, but e- 
qual in duration with that Supreme Being, whoſe 
eye comprehends the Heavens and the Earth, and 
to whoſe: over ruling Providence they are ſubject. 
For the divine mind cannot be deſtitute of reaſon, 
and divine reaſon muſt be poſſeſſed of this power for 
the purpoſe of communicating the ſanction of its 
authority, with reſpect to virtue and vice. Nor, 
if in the reign of Tarquin, there had been no written 
law at Rome, concerning the violations of chaſtity, 
would Sextus Tarquin, in the inſtance of his for- 
cibly ſtaining the honour of Lucretia, the daughter 
of Tricipitinus, have been guilty of no tranſgreſſion 


pol that eternal law. For reaſon, founded in the na- 


ture of things, animating to a virtuous conduct, 
and diſſuading from the practice of iniquity, was 
then in being: It was not until publiſhed in a writ- _ 
ten form, that it began to have the authority of a 
law, it received its authority with the beginning of 
its exiſtence, and its exiſtence is of equal duration 
with the divine mind. Wherefore the true and 
chief of all laws, fitted for impoſing on us com- 
| mands and protivitions,. is the gat reaſon of eur 
Jupiter.“ 

+ Philo the Jew reaſons clearly i in the ſame man- 
ner, concerning the divinity and permanence of 
the law of nature. The law which cannot de- 
ceive, is right reaſon, which does not derive its 
authority from this or that mortal, is not deyoid 


T Phil. p. 675. Edit. Gen. . 
44. ĩðͤ 
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of energy like the paper or column, to which it is 
commited, but it is incorruptible, for i it is engrav- 
ed by an immortal nature on an immortal intelli- 
gence.” Socrates, according to Xenophon t ob- 
ſerves, that it is not written laws, that are obeyed 
in the ſame manner, in every country; And he 
proves, that they cannot derive their origin from 
mankind, as in ſome particulars they differ with 
reſpect to them, and uſe different languages : 
* From which he concludes, that mankind receiv- 
ed them from the Gods.” Likewiſe, Dionyſus of 
Halicarnaſſus, in more than one paſſage, makes 
a diſtinction betwixt what is juſt according to the 
dictates of nature, and what | is juſt according to n+ 
man compacts. 

Nor were theſe univerſal and eternal laws, which 
we call the laws of nature, unknown to the Greek 
a and Latin Poets. + Sophocles ſpeaks of them thus, 


* Theſe laws Ge firſt and earlieſt time | 
Came down from heav'n their ſeat ſublime ; 
No mortal nature gave them birth, 
No mean or groveling fons of earth: 
From Jove himſelf they claim deſcent, 
By him to mortals frail were ſent, 

He their fountain, ſpring and Guree: 
From hun derive their vigour, force. 


i Lowes | 
3 Excelſæ, cœlitus Genitæ, 
Quarum olympus Pater ſolus, 
Neque illas mortalis 
Natura hominum peperit.“ 
Magnus eſt in illis Deus, 
: Neque ſeneſcit. f 


I Ken. Mem. B. iv. $19. Dion. Hal. B. ii. & B. vii. 
+ Soph. œdip. V. 876, &c. 


The 
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He calls the lame lw elſewhere. || 


| + The laws divine, in letters pure, 
Deep on the heart are graven ſure ; 
Their pow'r confin'd to no one time, 
Fo day, to morrow till the lame ; 
 Thro' ages live, no one can ſay 
When firſt began their norte. = [way 


+ Leges Deorum non ſeriptas, & certas 
Nec enim nunc primum, aut heri, ſed ab zvo 
Vigent illz, nec ſcit quiſquam $406 tempore. 


Laſtly, Perſius, with propriety and elegance, 
thus deſcribes thoſe natural duties, which flow 


from the order and fitneſs of things, and which 


the Deity himſelf hath impoſed upon us. 


Attend thou wretched youth, in time attend 
To ev'ry natural cauſe, and natural end, 

Look into man with philoſophic eye, 
Conſider what we are, and why, 
The race of life, contemplate how to ſtart, 
And how to turn the goal with niceſt art. 

| Learn to what limits wealth ſhould be confin'd, 
Learn to what uſes twas by Heav'n deſign d, 
Reflect what prayers with reaſon we may frame, 
What debts our friends, our parents, country claim. 
Know we are poſted here by power divine, 

And think what poſt that power has deſtin 'd thine. 


Axoxtwovs, 


Revelation not only confirms but takes it for 
granted, that there are laws of nature, common to 
all nations. For it teacheth, * That the nations 
who have not the law, that is the written law, 


are a law unto themſelves ; who ſhew the work of 


I Soph, in Antig. Ver. 459, c. | 
8 1 the 
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the law written on their hearts, their conſcience at 
the ſame time bearing witneſs; and their thoughts, 
mutually accuſing, or excuſing one another.“ Rom. 
ii. 14, 15. And the facred penmen do not heſitate 
every where, to appeal to our natural ideas of juſ- 
tice and virtue: for inſtance, when they deſire us, 
% To purſue thoſe things which are honeſt, 
not only before God, but alſo before men.” 2 Cor. 
vii. 21; when they command us, To give at- 
tention to thoſe: things which are true, which are 
venerable, which are juſt, which are pure, which 
are of good report, if there is any virtue, and if 


there is any praiſe.” Philip. iv. 8. Likewiſe, the 


| Apoſtle obſerves, ** That the law of God. was made 
known to the nations, for that they who 2 
ſuch wickedneſs, are worthy of death.“ Rom. i. 


32. Having thus demonſtrated the laws: of oy 85 


we ſhould now proceed to obviate the objections 
that have been made to them : But this ſhall be 
done in the courſe of our diſputations, and with 
divine aſſiſtance, ſhall be the particular 8 of 
our ſucceeding Theſis “. 


It is proper to obſerve for the fake of thoſe who are not ac- 
quainted with the original, that theſe Diſſertations were written 
in the form of Theſes, which the author delivered in publick and 

defended againſt the objections made to them by the reſpondents. 
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DISSERTATION IX. 
THE L AWS or N ATURE 


PART SECOND, 


WHICH CONTAINS A DEFENCE oF 


THE LAWS OF NATURE. 


H E truth and authority of the laws of na- 


gainſt the hypotheſis advanced on the other ſide 


of the queſtion, and to ſolve the objections which 
are made to it. The doing this, will caſt very con- 


ſiderable evidence on our general Principles, with 
relpecnt to this point. 


: III. The different objections examined, and diffi 


culties ſolved. 
Firſt then, there are ſome who contend, « That 


no certainty can be found in matters of a moral na- 
ture, for what appears juſt, to one man, ſeems 
quite the contrary to another, what is honourable 
in n the eſtimation of this man, is conſidered by that 


KA = 


1 ture being demonſtrated, it is of i importance 
to defend what we have ſaid on that ſubject, a- 
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3” 


as a violation of decency.” Thus formerly Pyrrho 
and his followers reaſoned ; as likewiſe Carneades, 
Archelaus, Ariſtippus, Epicurus and his diſciples, 
agreeably to whoſe STUNTS, Horace obſerves _ 


Though we learn 
Bi n nature good From evil to diſcern 1 


What we ſhou'd wiſe purſue, or Cautious fly, 
Yet can ſhe never with a conſtaſt eye 


Of legal juſtice, mark each nice extreme, ons I | 
Nor can N reaſon prove all! crimes the ſame. 4 
| Francis, 


Pat we 1 proved i in ho preceding Difſer- 
tation, that matters of a moral nature, ſtand up- 3 
on a ſure and indiſputable foundation. For as there [2 
are ſpeculative principles of undoubted truth, ſuch. 
as metaphyſical and mathematical axioms, in like 
manner as we obſerved, there are moral or prac- 
tical principles, the juſtneſs of which no rational 
man, who is guided i in his expreſſions by the dic- 
tates of ſincerity,” can call in queſtion. For in- 
ſtance, who can deny, that it is more equitable ang 
more becoming human nature to requite our benen. 
factor with kindneſs, than to do evil to him, and : 
treat him reproachfully? Who can deny that it 
is more juſt and agreeable to the ſentiments of ho- 
nour, to fulfil our agreements than to break them; 
to acknowledge and return the depoſit that has bn 
entruſted to us, than to deny and retain it in our 
poſſeſſion ? 
There are ſome who edge, 155 That what we 
call the laws of nature, are nothing but the preju- 
dices of infancy and education.” We do not de- 
5 Wa that a careful and pr udent education has a pow- 
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erful tendency to unſold them in the minds of o- 
thers, and to render their influence more diffuſive. 


But what is the reaſon that theſe ideas we are 
. ſpeaking of are fo general, and have entered ſo deep- _ 
ly into the conſtitution of the mind, and that the 
more they are examined, they appear more agree- 


able to human nature, and to have more ſtrongly 


| impreſſed upon them the ſignature of wiſdom ? 
For, as * Cicero excellently obſerves, © Time 


obliterates falſe opinions, but confirms the judg- 


ments of nature.” It is an undoubted truth, that 
thoſe opinions, which have no better anche en Man 8 
the prejudices of infancy and education, have no 
influence with men of a philoſophic mind: The 


opinions for which | plead, are not afraid of the 


ſtricteſt examination. The more thoroughly they 
are conſidered, by perſons of reflection and who are 


guided in their enquiries by reaſon, they recom- 
mend themſelves the more to their eſteem, and 
are found to ſtand en a more ſolid foundation.” 


But they ſay, Thar if there were really ſuch 
: laws of nature, they would be every where the 


ſame, they. would be known and admitted by all ; ; 
whereas on the contrary, it appears from experi- 


ence and the records of hiſtory, that the ſentiments _ 
of individuals and of the various nations in the 
world, with reſpect to matters of a moral nature, 
are extremely different.” And in proof of this, 
they take notice of cuſtoms and inftitutions, of a 5 
quite oppoſite and inconſiſtent nature, Which have 
prevailed among many nations of antiquity and of 


+ Ce of the kan of the Gods, b. n. ... 
| „ = later 
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Jater days; and not merely among nations ſunk in 
barbarity, but ſuch as were highly diſtinguiſhed for 


cultivated manners. A great number of theſe have 
been collected by Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hy- 
poth. Book III. Chap. 24. Many cuſtoms like wiſe, 
which appear quite inconſiſtent with juſtice and the 
dictates of humanity, every where occur in the 
Books that have been publiſhed by voyage-wri- 
ters. Thus Grueber, according to the accounts 
given us by Thevenot * relates, that there is a 


particular people in Aſia, in the kingdom of Neo- 


bal, who as ſoon as their fick are incurable, and 
thought to be near death, caſt them into ditches 


in the open fields, where, expoſed to the incle- 
mency of the air, they periſh miferably, utterly 
deprived of the means of aſſiſtance. Other na- 
tions are likewiſe taken notice of, who eat their 

. own children. And ſome of the inhabitants of 


Peru +, keep for concubines, thoſe females whom 


they make captives in war, and, having fattened 
the children born of them, until they are thirteen 

years of age, kill and eat them: Which is the lot of 
their wretched mothers, when they are paſt the time 
ol child- bearing. Many other examples of the ſame 


kind, not leſs hateful to reaſon and humanity, may be 
met with in the works of hiftorians and vngs- 
Writers. 


As this objection i is of all others the neſt diff 


cult, and, at firſt ſight, carries on the face of it, 


no ſmall appearance of reaſon, it is very proper to 
give a careful anſwer to it. Firſt then, we are to 


* Therenot. Relat, of dif. Voy. Part Iv. Groeeb. Let. to 
Fircher. + Gurcilals. 


_ obſerve, ; 
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obſerve, that what we have ſaid, with reſpect to 
our natural notions of juſt and unjuſt, are not to 


be underſtood as if certain moral ideas and propo- 
ſitions, properly ſpeaking, were actually impreſſed, 


and engraven by nature on the minds of all men, 


in the ſame manner as wax receives an impreſſion 


from the ſeal, or as printers inſcribe their letters 
on paper. Were this the caſe, undoubtedly every 
nation, nay every individual, whereever ſituated, 


muſt evidently of neceſſity, be always poſſeſſed of 
the ſame ideas and ſentiments. The inconſiſtence 


of this hypotheſis concerning ideas and innate prin- 


_ ciples, with the conſtitution of human nature, with 


hiſtory and experience, has been clearly demon- 


| 85 No rz 1 
It is Apel chat Mr. Turretine could have deſigned that 


this ſhould be conſidered as an indiſcriminate approbation of 5 
what Mr. Locke has ſaid on the ſubject of innate ideas; for if 


he did, he would directly contradict his own. orinciples. Mr. 


Locke in the chapter in which he endeavours to prove, that 
there can be no ſuch thing as what he calls“ innate practical 


principles,“ labours to demonſtrate that the mind, in its original 


conſtitution, is not endowed with any tendency of the nature 


of a moral law, and that our opinions with. reſpect to virtue and 
vice, entirely depend on cuſtom and education.——lt is not a 


little ſtrange that ſo diſcerning a philoſopher ſhould advance an 
opinion which, if true, would ſtrip the human foul of its moſt 
diſtinguiſhing. excellence, would make its capacity of moral a- 
gency to depend, not on its own native powers, but on ſo uncer- 
| tain a matter, as the circumſtances reſpeQing the means of in- 
ſtruction, in which we happen to be placed. 


To convince us how highly injurious his ſentiments on this 


lubject are, to the conſtitution of our nature, we require nothing 


more than the following aſſertion, *© That independent of our 


| ideas of a law, of a law-giver and rewards and puniſhments, 


we 
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was our only meaning, when we ſaid that the laws 
of nature, or ideas of juſt and unjuſt, were inſcri- 


bed on the minds of all, that men are fo conſti- 


tated by nature, that if they make a proper uſe of 


| reaſon, and give due attention, they muſt neceſſa- 


rily acknowledge the wiſdom and equity of moral 
duties. 


Seneca * anſwers this queſtion with propriety, 


How do we firſt acquire the knowledge of the vir- 
tuous ana honourable? “ Nature, fays he, has 


: given us the feeds of knowledge, but has not given 


us knowledge itſelf. Some ſay, he adds, that we 


come by knowledge accidentally as it were; but it 


is incredible that any one, by chance, Moste ac. 
quire the ideas of virtue. We ſeem to collect theſe 
from obſervation, and by comparing together par- 
ticular actions which we have had an opportunity 


to take notice of, our underſtanding directing us 


by analogy, to judge of the virtuous and the ho- 
nourable.“ Thus it is, with reſpect to every kind 


of ſcience. Nature bas implantedi in us the ſeeds of 


the various ſciences, that is, hath made us capable 
of the knowledge of them: But there is no other 
method by which we can actually acquire this 
knowledge, than by obſervation, compariſon, and 


making a proper uſe of our judgment and under- 


ſtanding, &c. In this one thing alone, matters of 
a moral nature are poſſeſſed of ſuperior exce]- 
tence, that as they are more important with re- 


we cannot perceive that it is the duty of parents to preſerve their 
C hild ren,” 


' Mr. Locke's Eſſ. on Hum Und. Book 1. . Chap. II. 120 Il. | 


* Senec Fpift. 1 
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gard to the conduct of life, ſo they are clearer, 
and more level to the apprehenſion of all, provi- 


ded we duly contemplate the frame of our own 
hearts, and ſeriouſly conſult the dictates of con- 


ſcience. 

Wherefore if there are any individuals of i man- 
kind, or if there are whole nations, who neglect 
utterly to cultivate the faculty of realon, or who 
are diverted from attending to its dietates either 


by a falſe education, the ſtrength of paſſion, or 
any other ſimilar obſtruction; it is not at all ſur- 
priſing that they ſhould be ignorant, with reſpect 
to the true and genuine principles of morality, im- 


planted in their nature. Sight is certainly the gift 


of nature; but yet in order to ſee, it is neceſſary to 
open our eyes, to remove every obſtacle, and to 
direct our eyes to ſurrounding objects. If any one 
ſhuts his eyes, or covers them with a vail, or la- 
bours under any ſevere complaint i in that organ, it 
I impoſſible that he ſhould ſee. The knowledge 


of numbers is natural, but in order that any one may 


have ſkill in this ſcience, attention is required; and 
according to the degree of his attention, his ideas in 
this particular will be clear or obſcure, he will be 
more or leſs perfect, in ſuch knowledge. Ir is ſaid 
that there is a particular nation who cannot reckon 
farther than the number ten, either becauſe na- 
ture formed them ſo devoid of apprehenſion, or be- 
cauſe they entirely neglected to cultivate the facul- 
ties with which ſhe endowed them. In like man- 
ner, it is not at all wonderful, if there are ſome 
barbarous uncultivated nations, who have ſcarcely 


any 
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any moral ideas, as obſervation and attention are 
neceſlary with reſpect to them, as ng: as all other 
matters. 


Beſides, however barbarous and 3 of im- 


provement, ſome people may be found, we are 


not to ſuppoſe that they are altogether devoid of 


ideas of juſtice and the contrary. vice. They ad- 


mit general principles relating to matters of mora- 


lity, but make a wrong application of them. Moſt 
undoubtedly, thoſe very cuſtoms, which appear to 
us ſo inconſiſtent with juſtice and humanity, are 


derived from principles right in their own nature, 
but applied irrationally to particular caſes. Thus, 
what Grueber, according to Thevenot informs us, 


concerning thoſe incurable ſick on the confines of 
death being caſt into ditches in the fields, left there 


expoſed to the inclemency of the weather; This, 
no doubt, was owing to their ſuppoſing that per- 


ſons labouring under incurable diſorders, were no 


longer to be numbered with the living ; that it was 


improper to lengthen out their miſery, and that it 


was a compaſſionate office, to anticipate the ſtroke 
of death. In like manner, with reſpect to the wo- 


men taken priſoners in war, and the fattening and 


devouring their children, which is mentioned by 


Garcilaſſus de la Vega; this cuſtom alſd proceeds 
from juſt principles, but underſtood in an impro- 


per ſenſe; viz. that conquerors had in this parti- 
cular, a juſt dominion over their captives, that 


huſbands had ſuch authority over their WIVES, and 


parents over their children. 
It is a very evident Princaple, that the courſe of 
like 


f 


fe 
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life which robbers purſue, their violent encroach- 


ment on the rights of others, the murders they are 


guilty of, and various kinds of wickedneſs they 


perpetrate, are objects of abhorrence, both in the 
eye of reaſon and humanity. But even robbers 
themſelves, and ſuch as live by rapine, are not 
devoid of all ideas of juſtice and of reſpect for it, 


but have, with regard to themſelves, certain no- 
tions of right by which they regulate their conduct, 


and if any of them violate theſe, they are moſt ſe- 


verely puniſhed. In this particular then, their con- 


duct is a tranſgreſſion of humanity, not becauſe 
they deny every obligation of law, but becauſe they 
think that none but their companions have a right 
to the advantages of it, and that the reſt of man- 
kind are to be treated like the wild beaſts of the 
foreſt, and therefore they endeavour, by all poſſi- 
ble methods, to rob them of their property, and 


to deprive them of life. 


We ſubjoin, as our laſt anſwer to this objection, : 
the obſervation of Porphery that thoſe who 


Judge fairly of human nature ought not to reproach | 
it, on account of the conduct of ſuch ſavage and 
barbarous nations.” On the other hand, this cir- 
cumſtance ſhould have very conſiderable influence 
in procuring from us a favourable opinion with re- 
lation to moral ideas, that their power has been 


more extenſive, they have been more accurately | 
underſtood, and more highly eſteemed among po- 


liſhed nations, but that the more ſtupid and igno- 
rant any people have been, their knowledge of 


* Por. of Abſtinence. 


morality 
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morality has been, in proportion, more imperfect 
and obſcure. + 


Another objeftion | is advanced againſt the laws 


of nature; they fay ** that what we call the laws of 
nature, are by no means to be accounted ſuch; 
that on the contrary, there are- feelings implanted 


in us by nature, of directly an oppoſite tendency; . 


ſuch as thoſe feelings which lead us to promote our 


"own private advantage, though at the expence of 
the intereſt of others, our paſſion for glory, our 


Nor E. 


4 To the very ſenſible arguments here advanced, in anſwer io 
the foregoing objection, we may add the followiag, which has 
been urged with great force, in order to account for the differ- 


ent ſentiments, with reſpect to actions of a moral nature, which 
have prevailed among mankind—— We know that ideas receiv- 


ed from religious opinions make the deepeſt impreſſion on the 
Now ſeveral nations of the earth have entertained va- _ 


mind— 
rious, indeed contradictory notions, concerning their imaginary 
Dirinities 


lities, muſt, from this circumſtance, have received much aflif- 
tance, in forming. to themſelves juſt opinions relating to the na- 
ture of virtue On the other hand, the opinions of thoſe, 
who imputed to the objects of their worſhip, indecent actions and 


improper diſpoſitions, muſt have had, in this reſpect, a very 


pernicious influence — A perſon, Fon his infancy, accuſtom- 
ed to conſider the Gods of his country as addicted to fraud, in 
ſincerity, or any other vice, would hereby, in ſuch as 


have the genuine feelings of his heart corrupted, and be led to 
approve, in his own conduct and that of others, of what unpre- 


judiced nature would regard with abhorrence and deteſtation 


opportunities of knowing clearly his perfections, and of having, 


in, this particular, 1 cloud of darkneſs removed from the 


mental eye, by the glorious !: ht derived to them ſrom the chrit- 
tian revelat HOh— 


paſſion 


-Thoſe who aſcribed to their Gods becoming qua- 


The ſame obſervatian may be made, concerning not a few 
believers in the one true God, though favoured with the nobleſt 
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paſſion of anger, and others of the like kind.” 


Of this ſtamp are the principles of the celebrated 
Engliſh Philoſopher and lawyer, Thomas Hobbes, 


who contends, ** That a ſtate of nature, is a ſtate 
of war; that the right of every man, with reſpect 


to the property of others, is unbounded, and there- 


fore he may freely follow the guidance of his own 


inclination; nor is there any foundation for either 
juſtice or injuſtice, and as all may have the ſame 


objects of deſire, hence it comes to paſs that men 


have no mutual confidence in each other, that mu- 


tual fear, a deſire of ſuperior power, and an incli- 
nation to deſtroy, every where prevail.“ Theſe 
opinions of his are to be found in his book de cive 


Chap. i. and in his Leviathan, Chap. xiii. 
Rut theſe ſentiments (as many have already prov- 


ed) reflect the greateſt diſnonour on human nature, 
as if men were ſo many ſavage beaſts, let looſe on 
one another, to whom every thing was lawful. 
There are indeed certain affections implanted i in us 
by nature, by whoſe aid, we are diſpoſed to at- 
tend to our own vreſervation, to repel dangers, 
and to acquire and take care of thoſe things, that 
may contribute to our own advantage. But theſe 
affections are only natural, when indulged within 
certain bounds; when they exceed theſe, they are 
ſtamped with the characters of vice, not of na- 
ture. Nor, are the dictates of reaſon, or, which 
is the ſame thing, the laws of nature, intended to 


ſerve any other end, but to reſtrain our paſſions 


within due limits. Self-love and the care of our 
own intereſt, are no doubt natural, but then we 
are taught to be extremely cautious not to permit 
theſe 
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theſe deſires to lead us to any thing that may be 


prejudicial to the happineſs of our fellow-creatures. 


Me have a natural averſion to every thing hurtful 
to us, or that has that tendency : But we have alſo, 
from nature, principles of reaſon and equity, by 
which we are reſtrained from injuring others, and 
on the contrary, by which we are animated to be 
| uſeful to them, and to conſider them as objects of 
our benevolence. Thus Cicero admirably expreſſ- 
eth himſelf on this ſubject; © Every one is per- 
mitted by nature to prefer his own advantage to 


that of another, in his purſuit of the neceſſaries of 


life: But nature will not ſuffer us to encreaſe our 
own power, riches or wealth, by a violent encroach- 
ment on the rights of others. And that we muſt 
not, to advance our own intereſt, be injurious to 
any one, is not only a principle of nature, that is of 
the laws of nations in general, but an eſtabliſhed 
| law of every particular people. For this is the 
meaning, the very intention of laws; that men 


united together in ſociety ſhall enjoy the undiſturb- 


"0 poſſeſſion of their rights. Such as violate them, 
they puniſh with death, fine, chains and baniſh- 


ment. And much more is this the voice of na- 


- ture, which is the ſame with the divine and human 
aw; he who deſires to be ſubject to its authority, 
| has all men will wiſn to be obedient to it who are 
diſpoſed to live in a manner agreeable to nature) 


will on no account covet the property of his neigh- 


bour, and apply to 8 own uſe, that of which he 


has ed him.“ 


1 Cicero's Offices. B, j: C. . 
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Nor indeed does Hobbes deny, that right reaſon 
contributes her aid to mankind placed in a ſtate of 
nature, and ſuggeſts to them counſels, friendly to 


tranquility and virtue, by which they are induced 


to cultivate peace, to enter into and keep their a- 


greements, and to pay a regard to other duties 
which flow from theſe. And Hobbes proceeds 


ſtill farther, for he does not helitate to call theſe 
_ dictates of reaſon, a law of nature. As all, ſays 
he, acknowledge, that every thing 1 is ; rightly done, 


which does not contradict right reaſon, we ought 


to conſider zhat as an injury, which is a violation of 
it. But, we look upon every injury to be a tranſ- 
greſſion of ſome law. Therefore every law eis right 
reaſon, which receives the epithet of natural, as it 
is not leſs a part of human nature, than any other 


faculty or affection of the mind. The law of na- 
ture then, he ſubjoins, is the dictate of right rea- 


ſon relating to thoſe actions, which are to be per- 
formed and to be omitted, that have for their ob- 
ject the permanent preſervation of our life and 
limbs, as far as poſſibly may be.“ A little after 
he enumerates nineteen or twenty laws of nature. 


But he conſiders theſe laws of nature, as nothing 


but particular concluſions underſtood by the help 


ot reaſon, which by no means, properly ſpeaking, 
have the authority of a law. * Theſe dictates of 


reaſon, ſays he, have been denominated laws, but 
improperly. They are only certain theorems, re- 
lating to thoſe things which pertain to the preſerva- = 


tion of mankind: But law taken in a juſt ſenſe, 1s 
a poſitive command, either written, or r publiſhed 
| * Hobbes de cive. C. *. 
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in ſuch a manner as to be plainly underſtood by all, 


whom it lays under obligations to obedience.” It ; 
is in this way he reaſons in the end of the twenty 


fifth Chapter of his Leviathan. He has ſentiments to 
theſame purpoſe in his book de cive, Ch. iii. $ 33d. 


We acknowledge that ſome of theſe obſervations 
we have mentioned of Hobbes, are juſt. But there 


are two things in them deſervedly reprehenſible. 
Firſt, his ſaying that the laws of nature are conſti- 
tuted with no other view, than for the permanent 
preſervation of our life and limbs, as much as poſ- 
fibly may be. What! Does reaſon enjoin nothing 
elſe? Does a man endued with wiſdom and the 
principles of virtue; propoſe to himſelf no other 
end? Have we no duties to God to perform, none 
to our neighbour, none to ourſelves, except the 


= preſervation of our life and limbs ? Secondly, this 


likewiſe is greatly to be condemned in theſe prin- 
ciples of Hobbes, his denying that the dictates of 


reaſon have properly the authority of a law. Such 
ſentiments are quite conſiſtent with atheiſm : But 


if you ſuppoſe that there is a God, the author of 


reaſon and conſcience, they can have no founda- 
tion. For what are the dictates of reaſon and con- 


ſcience but a declaration of the divine will? But 


| why ſhould God declare to us his will, if not to 


oblize us to direct our converſation by it? It is 
therefore the will of the Deity, that our conduct in 


fife ſhould be agreeable to its inſtructions. The 


_ rewards and puniſhments conſequent on our actions, 
by the eſtabliſhed order of nature, that is, the ap- 


point ment of God, are a e eee of this. 


| Wherefore we have every thing here, neceſſary to 


conſtitute, 
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conſtitute, in a ſtrict ſenſe, the nature of laws, as 


we have demonſtrated in the nns Diſſer- 


tation. 
It is the opinion of 1 that princes and ma- 


giſtrates have veſted in them a power to make 
any action, at pleaſure, either juſt or unjuſt, and 


that prior to their appointment the knowledge of 
any real law was not communicated to mankind. 


Hobbes likewiſe, in late times was the author and 
| patron of this opinion. He tells us © that civil 
laws are the ſtandard of good and evil, of juſt and 
unjuſt, of virtue and vice, and that whatever the 
lawgiver has enjoined, is on that account to be con- 


ſidered as good, but that whatever he has forbid- 
den is on that account alſo, to be conſidered as e- 


vil; And that the lawgiver is one, who in every 
ſtate, has veſted in him ſupreme authority.” And 


in a ſucceeding paſſage, © Before civil power was 
inſtituted, ideas of juſt and unjuſt had no exiſtence, 


the nature of theſe diſtinctions is altogether relative 


to a poſitive command; in itſelf, every action is 


indifferent. If any caing is juſt or unjuſt, it de- 
pends for this diſtinction, on the authority of the 


perſon who enjoins it. Kings therefore iſſue their 
commands, and by doing fo, ftamp them with the 


characters of juſtice; their prohibitions for the 


fame reaſon, produce directly the contrary effect.“ 
Thus he writes de cive, Chap. xii. & Leviathan, 
G Ty 1 


But ſuch ideas are ſo contrary to reaſon, nay 
fo monſtrous, that they ſcarcely deſerve to be re- 
futed. What! Can a prince or magiſtrate, at plea- 


ſure, change the nature of thefts, poiſonings, trea- 
X 3 e chery, 
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chery, blaſphemy, perjury, nay of every ſpecies of 
wickedneſs, and impreſs them with the characters 


of juſtice? On the contrary, can they convert 


piety, equity, temperance, fidelity into wickedneſs? 


Why might they not as well change truth into 
falſhood, make white black, ſweet bitter, darkneſs 
light ? Theſe transformations would not be more 


contrary to nature and reaſon, than the former. 
Beſides, if there were no law, antecedent to the 


Inſtitution of civil laws, on what foundation would 


Princes ſupport their authority, or what would im- 
Poſe on their ſubjects any obligations to obedience ? 
conſiderations of power, are here out of the queſ- 


tion, we are only ſpeaking of the principles of | 


Juſtice and moral obligation. 
Cicero confutes this opinion, in the moſt lively 


manner, and with the greateſt ſtrength of argu- 
ment. Although the paſſage is long, we inſert it 
with pleaſure, becauſe it contains an excellent con- 


firmation of the laws of nature. © Now it is ex- 


ceedingly fooliſh to imagine, that every thing i is a- 


greeable to our ſentiments of juſtice, that is con- 


tained in the poſitive laws and inſtitutions of nati- 
ons. For ſuppoſe, that as well as other legiſla- | 
tors, tyrants have conſtituted laws, are they in- 
ſcribed with the ſignature of juſtice ? If the thirty 
tyrants ſhould kave been diſpoſed to eſtabliſh laws 
at Athens, or if all the Athenians were delighted 


with them, were theſe laws conſequently juſt ? Not 


more ſo, I am perſuaded, than thoſe laws, which 
our Inter-Rex * lately conſtituted. - 


For there is 


* A magiſtrate occaſionally appointed to the adminiſtration of 
government during an interregnaum. 
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one law alone which binds, by its authority, the 
whole of human ſociety, and which alone is the 


foundation of all law, which law is right reaſon iſſu- 
ing its injunctions and prohibitions ; whether this 
law be committed to writing or not, he who is ig- 


norant of it, is unjuſt. But if obedience to the po- 
ſitive laws and inſtitutions of nations, conſtitutes 
Juſtice, and if, as perſons of theſe ſentiments ima- 


gine, a regard to advantage is the rule by which 


matters of this kind are alone to be meaſured, any 
man may treat the laws with indifference, he may 


violate them if he can, provided that by doing ſo he 
promotes his own intereſt. Hence, there is no 


ſuch thing as juſtice, if it is not founded in nature, 


and if what is conſtituted with a view to utility, 


may on the ſame principle be violated. But if 
equity is not eſtabliſhed by the authority of nature, 
all the virtues muſt be utterly annihilated. For 
| what foundation can there be for liberality, what 
for the love of our country, what for piety, what 


for meriting the eſteem of others, what for being a- 
nimated by a deſire to requite a benefit conferred ? 


For theſe virtues depend on this principle, that we are 

taught by nature to conſider mankind as the objects 

of our affection, which is the pillar by which the o- 
' bligations of law are ſupported. And not only o- 


bedience to the authority of men, but offices of pie- 
ty likewiſe and all religion would. be deſtroyed, 


which in my opinion, not fear, but the intimate 
relation which connects mankind with the Gods, 


lays us under obligations to reſpect. But if the 


mandate of nations, the decrees of princes, the 
opinion of judges, conſtituted law, if the votes or 


X4 acts 
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acts of the multitude ſhould be allowed to deter- 
mine in this matter; we might find a law to ſanc- 
tify robbery, to ſanctify the commiſſion of adultery, 
to ſupport us in framing ſuppoſitious wills. If the in- 
junctions and opinions of fools have ſo much power, 
as to change, by their deciſions, the nature of things, 
why ſhould they not decree that thoſe things which 
are hurtful and pernicious to us, might be conſi- 
dered as wholſome and falutary ? Or why, as 
law can make that juſt which is injurious in its na- 
ture, ſhould not the ſame authority make good e- 
vil? But we have no other method of diſtinguiſh- 
ing a good from a bad law, but the rule provided 
for us by nature. And not only can we perceive 
by nature the difference betwixt equity and injuſ- 


tice, but betwixt every ſpecies of the baſe and ho- 


nourable. For that common principle of intelli- 
gence which all men partake of, points out to us, 


that what is bale, is the offspring of vice, and 


that the honourable conſiſts in virtue. To i imagine 
that all this is nothing, but a mere matter of opi- 
nion, unſupported by the deciſions of e is ex- 
treme madneſs.“ : 
Some deduce all laws ad a foals of duty to com- 
pacts ; and imagine that before compacts were en- 
tered into, men had no idea of obligation. This 
in like manner is the opinion of Hobbes: Thus in 
his Leviathan, chapter XV. In this law (that 
compacts are to be fulfilled) conſiſts the nature of 
juſtice. For antecedent to compacts, no man was 
confined in his conduct, by a ſenſe of right. Con- 
ſequently no action could be unjuſt.” And a little af 
ter, The words 1 and unjuſt, were unknown, 


Prior 
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prior to the inſtitution of civil power, armed with 
influence to puniſh the violation of compacts.” 
But if nature did not point out any obligation to 


us, antecedent to compacts, from whence did com- 


pacts derive their authority ? What obliges thoſe 
who enter into them to preſerve them free from 


violation? Wherein conſiſts the offence of thoſe 
who treat them with contempt ? You will ſay, 


that thoſe who make compacts, are bound to ob- 


ſerve them by their own voluntary act. But to this 
they would reply, that they had power over their 


own will, and as there was nothing to prevent 


them from entering into agreements, ſo there is 
nothing to prevent them from reſcinding and vio- 
| lating them. Says Hobbes, they who break their 
compacts, act in contradiction to themſelves, and 
do, what the ſchoolmen call abſurd *. In human 
controverſies, ſays he, injuſtice is of the ſame na- 


ture, with what in the ſchools is called an abſurdity. 
For, as to contradict principles, which you have 


before admitted, is abſurd, in like manner to make 
void what you have voluntarily engaged in, is de- 
nominated unjuſt. What an admirable manner 
this of leſſening the baſeneſs of perjury and violated 
faith! If we give credit to Hobbes, the perſon 


who is guilty of perjury is criminal in no other 


ſenſe than the young unſkiful logician who advan- 
ces an abſurdity and contradicts his own princi- 


ples. 


But mankind are of very different ſentiments, 
with reſpe& to perjury and violated agreements. 


* Hobbes Leviath. C. XXIV. 
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For there ak be ſome bond, antecedent to all a- 


greements, by which they are ſecured, and thoſe 
who enter into them are obliged to an obſervance 
of them. But this bond 1s nothing elſe than the 
law of nature, teaching us, that we muſt not vio- 


late our faith. There are ſeveral others which par- 


take very much of thenature of this law, which bear 
upon them as remarkably an impreſſion of equity 
and wiſdom. God is the original from which they are 


derived, who vindicates their authority. Nor are 


we ander leſs obligations to keep our faith, than 


Not to injure any one, to render to every man his due, 


and fo on with reſpect to other duties of the ſame 


kind. That ſenſe of moral obligation, relating to 


all theſe matters, implanted in us by God, the 


author of nature is antecedent to all agreements 


among men. 

No one can deny, that prior to ail human com- 
pacts, every created Being was under an obligati- 

on to. obey, to confide in, to reverence and adore 
his Creator. Every man alſo was bound to prac- 


tiſe juſtice, love fidelity, and to aſſiſt by mutual 


good offices, thoſe who are partakers with him- 
' ſelf of the ſame nature, who are his fellow-citizens 
and inhabitants of the ſame world. And finally, 
ve are all obliged to employ our faculties of mind 
and body to. thoſe uſeful and excellent purpoſes, 
by which the glory of the Deity is promoted, which 


contribute to the ornament and advantage of hu- 

man ſociety, and by which the happineſs of every 
individual is moſt effectually advanced. Theſe _ 
and ſuch obligations, are antecedent to all human 
compacts; agreements among men, mult be foun- 
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ded on them ; and every compact and manner of 
action, is juſtly reprehenſible, which is inconſiſtent 
with theſe laws and natural ideas of duty. 
There were formerly, and indeed are, even at 
preſent, certain philoſophers and expounders of law, 
nay many divines, who think that all laws, and eve- 
ry duty, are to be derived from no other ſource 
than utility, or ſelf-love, or, which is the ſame 
thing, from that innate and irreſiſtible defire of 
happineſs implanted in our nature: Although this 
opinion is not agreeable to our own ſentiments, for 
the reaſons to be immediately advanced, yet we do 
not refuſe to grant theſe things which follow, to the 
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- advocates 1 in favour of it. 


- Firſt, we allow, that all the duties required of us 


(every thing relating to them being conſidered with | 
careful attention) are by no means inconſiſtent with 
our true intereſt, nay have an admirable tendency , 


— 


to promote it, as we have already proved in a for- 
mer Diſſertation. Such was the wiſdom and bene- 
volence of the Supreme Being, that he hath con- 
nected our duty and intereſt, and taught us that 


virtue is the only way to real and ſolid felicity. 
* It is the intereſt of every man, ſays Cicero in his 


book concerning the ends of good and evil, to act a 


worthy part. 
Secondly, we grant, that moſt of he lins of na- 


ture and duties of life, receive conſiderable light, 


and are not a little endo by the utility a- 


; riſing from them, both to individuals and ſocie- 
Ty. 

Thus with reſpect to the keeping fo our Faith with 
inviolable ntegtity:; the abſtaining from injury, the 
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exerciſe of a benevolent diſpoſition, &c. there is 
not the leaſt doubt but that the benefit ariſing 
irom the diſcharge of all theſe duties, to every man 
in particular, and to the publick, greatly ſtrength- 
ens and recommends them to our eſteem; for, ſup- 
poſe them to have no exiſtence, and the conſequence 
to human affairs would be moſt pernicious, and 
thoſe who act in oppoſition to them, in doing fo 
are not only i injurious to others but alſo to them- 
ſelves. 
We likewiſe acknowledge. that human ſociety 
depends on the utility of the laws of nature, as its 
principal foundation. For it is a truth, confirmed 
by obſervation, that were it not for the bond, by 

which ſociety is united, the condition of individuals 
would be extremely miſerable. and that without 
the mutual diſcharge of moral duties ſociety could 
have no exiſtence. 

"Thirdly, we likewiſe lads that the rea- 
ſons deduced from a regard to utility are very juſt 
and very powerful incentives to the practice of our 
duty. For as the Supreme Being has implanted in 
us an active and exceedingly ſtrong principle, 
which has for its object our own ſafety and happi- 
nefs, it is certain that the lawful, the direct, nay the 
honourable path to felicity, is to be found in the 
practice of virtue and the diſcharge of our duty. 
Thoſe who acknowledge the truth of the Chriſtian 
revelation, have a ſufficient confirmation of this in 

thoſe -promiles and threatnings which the Deity 

| perpetually makes uſe of in holy writ, to deter 
from vice and animate us to the love of virtue. 
Hence i it 1s extremely common in the Old Teſta- 
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ment, to give this as a reaſon to induce us to obey 
the precepts and exhortations which are Were de- 
livered, © that it may be well with you.” Theſe 
expreſſions of our Saviour are likewiſe well known, 


© Bleſſed are the meek ; bleſſed are the peace. 


makers, &c.“ 


Nor are there with regard to this. matter, any 
ſentiments more eloquent than thoſe of Paul. 


all things, having the promiſe of the life that now 


is, and of that which! is to come. 1 Fa! iv. 
8. vi. 6. i 


Laſtly, if we aka to our own experience and 
matter of fact, we ſhall find it to be an undoubted 
truth, that the greateſt part of mankind, do not in 
their actions pay ſuch a regard to what is juſt and 
equitable | in itſelf, merely on that account, but be- 
| cauſe it is expedient and will conduce moſt to their 
own advantage. Hence thoſe who write on moral 
ſubjects, aſcribe juſtly the general conduct of men, 
to ſelf-love ; the influence of which principle is 


ſometimes more evident, ſometimes more concea]- 


* 
us 


_ © Godlineſs is great gain; godlineſs is profitable to 


ed; ſometimes it appears in one form, and ſome- 
times in another. Hence likewiſe, orators and 
thoſe who attempt to move the dalia of man- 
kind, deduce their arguments from ſelf-intereſt, 


from the uſeful, the agreeable and the honourable. 


Therefore if fact is to determine our opinion in this 


matter, we muſt acknowledge the juſtneſs of this 


ſentiment of the © Poet, 


M 


Social good, from whence are 
All 3 of right. and Wrong. 


. | FRANCIS. 
* Hor: Sat. B. f. NE Io 
Nay, 
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Nay, what he adds concerning the origin of MY 
vil laws, ſeems very probable, 


* Turn o'er the world's great annals, and you find, 
That laws were firſt invented by mankind, — 
To ftop oppreſſion's „ 


Finney 


Without any heſitation, we make all theſe con- 
ceſſions. But, notwithſtanding, we deny that a 
regard to utility, is the true and genuine principle 
of right, or, which is the ſame thing, the true 
foundation of duty, the real cauſe, which, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, lays us under an obligation to this or 


the contrary courſe of action. We demonſtrate the 


truth of this poſition by the following arguments. 
Firſt, the very words themſelves, juſt and uſeful, 
and the ideas they repreſent, are eſſentially different 


from each other, and have no mutual dependence. 


For by the term juſt, we underſtand that to which 
we are directed by a ſenſe of duty, hat to which 
we are under an obligation; that from the omiſ- 
miſſion or violation of which, we cannot ſeparate 
the idea of wrong. But by the term, uſeful, we 


underſtand what is profitable, what is convenient 


to us, what tends to promote our own intereſt and 
happineſs. Juſtice therefore includes an idea that 


relates to another, at leaſt to ſome law, which we 


are under obligations to obey. But utility 8 
ſpects ourſelves only. It is indeed true, as we have 
acknowledged, that the ſame things are frequently 


both juſt and uſeful, but then they are evidently ſo 
in a different Roe For fo far as "wy mph 


* Ibid. v. ill. 112. 


only 
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only ourſelves, and conduce to our own advantage, 
we ſay they are uſeful: But when we conſider 


them as agreeable to certain laws, to whoſe autho- 


rity we are ſubject, we denominate them juſt. But 


becauſe any action is uſeful, or looked upon to be 


ſuch, it does not follow, as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, that it is juſt: And becauſe a particular 
action may be juſt, and yet not uſeful, at leaſt may 


not conduce to our preſent and immediate advan- 


tage. This obſervation has been accurately made 


by the Heathen philoſophers, by Cicero in particular, 


in his books of offices, of laws, and of the ends of 
good and evil, in which the ideas of juſt and un- 


juſt, of the honourable and baſe, are moſt careful- 
ly ſhewn to be diſtinct from all our ideas of uti- 5 


lity. 


which we are endeavouring to ſhew the fallacy, 
there is no real and genuine foundation of obligati- 
on. For every obligation ſuppoſeth that there is 
ſome perſon who has impoſed it, that there is ſome 
| ſuperior inveſted with authority to command, and 

to whoſe power we ought to be obedient. For if 
there is no one to oblige, or who has authority to 
do fo, there certainly neither is, nor can be any 


obligation. Juſtice therefore 1s totally different in 


its nature from utility, and is in no manner deri- 


ved from it. By its utility, we know whether any 


action is prudent or imprudent. A regard to uti- 


lity, therefore may be an incentive to ſtimulate us 


to action. But unleſs there is ſome Being on whom 
Ve are dependent, and who has power to require 
obedience from us, we cannot, - properly ſpeaking, 


be 


* 


Thanks. according. to the hypotheſis, of 5 


A 
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be ſaid, to lie under any obligation. They may 
ſay, that by the innate principle of (elf love, and 
the deſire of our own happineſs, implanted in our 
conſtitution, we are obliged to purſue our own in- 
tereſt: But this cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be con- 
ſidered as an obligation. For what? IfT am not 
diſpoſed to be happy, has any one reaſon to com- 
plain? I may indeed be charged with folly and im- 
prudence; but this is ſolely my own affair. I can 
be to no man, lawfully, the object of anger or con- 
demnation. + They may reply, that nature in our 
original conſtitution, impels us to purſue our own 
advantage. But can any one involve me in a ſuit, if 
I refuſe to be obedient, in this reſpect, to the dic- 
rates of nature? One objection yet remains to be 
urged by them; which is, that the author of na- 
ture wills that our own intereſt ſhould be the ob- 
ject of our own careful attention. But this aſſertion _ 
is a contradiction to their own principles, and in ad- 
vancing it, they find themſelves under a neceſſity 
to adopt the principle which we are endeavouring 
to demonſtrate. To 
Beſides, if the Hypotheſis were juſt, againſt 
which we are now reaſoning, it would neceſſarily 
follow, that we could owe no duty to God, if we 
| Had nothing to hope or fear from him. - But is 


wh Gags NorTE. | | 
+ Our ingenious author ſeems to carry this matter a little too 
ſar. Is not folly and imprudence an object of dilapprobation ? 
| And hath not the author of nature laid us under a moral obliga- 
tion to purſue our own intereſt as far as it is not inconſiſtent with 
che rights of others, and the greater good of ſociety ? 


N. B. This obſervation ſuggeſted by a friend. 


there 
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there any man who can digeſt ſuch an idea? Will 


any one ſay, that a created Being owes no obliga- 


tion to his Creator and moſt diſtinguiſned bene- 


factor, from whom he has received all his bleſſings, 
who hath conferred upon him innumerable bene- 
fits? Not only ſo, but it would follow, on this ſup- 


poſition, that every thing would be lawful with 


reſpect to God; He would be equally the object 


of our love and hatred, of our contempt and re- 
verence; we might blaſpheme his perfections and 


celebrate his praiſe ; we might obey his commands 
and refuſe to render them obedience. There is not a 
perſon poſſeſſed of the leaſt poſſible degree of piety 
and modeſty who muſt not execrate ſuch conſe- 


- quences of this way of _ and hold them | in 
deteſtation. 


Nor is this the caſe only, with reſpect to the du- 
ties we owe to God, but all the duties of human 
life; provided they be uſeful, we practiſe them, 
but if not, all obligations to them vaniſh. On this 
principle, the proſpect of utility ariſing from | as BE 
to be the exact meaſure of the reſpect which chil- 
_ dren owe to their parents. Benefactors are to re- 
_ ceive no return of gratitude from us, unleſs it is 
likely to induce them to confer upon us new fa- 
vours. Citizens owe no duty to their country, nor 
relative to relative, nor friend to friend, only fo 
far as it may be the means of promoting their own 


private advantage. Truth, equity, generoſity, be- 


nevolence, friendſhip, gratitude, would be ftrip- 


ped of every inducement to engage us to practiſe 


them, on their own account. Separate from theſe _ 
virtues all ideas of utility, and all fenſe of their 
835 * native 
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native excellence is extinguiſhed, and the life of 
man becomes nothing but a life of ſelfiſnneſs and 


commerce, in which the tendency. of every thing 
to ie private good alone determines it's va- 
lue. Abhorrence takes poſſeſſion of the breaſt of 


. every good and virtuous man, when ſuch ſenti- 
ments are preſented to his view. 


Admit ſuch a principle, and if any ſhadows of 
vine remain, they are rendered ſo weak, they be- 
come ſo vitiated, that they are robbed of every 


grace, and almoſt entirely annihilated. For what 
ſhall we ſay of that ſpecies of juſtice, liberality, 


gratitude, friendſhip, which has no other meaſure | 


of excellence, which is to be practiſed for no other 
reaſon, than that it may contribute to our particu- 
lar intereſt? Admirably well does the man practiſe 

- piety, equity, fincerity, generoſity, and the other 
virtues, who aſſerts that he cultivates them juſt ſo 

far as they are uſeful to him, but no farther. Tt - 
to ſpeak in this manner would inſpire him with 


ſhame, why 1 18 he not aſhamed to entertain ſuch an 
opinion? 


But as all the virtues are debaſed and loſe their 
value, if they are to be cultivated from the mere 


proſpect of utility, on the contrary all manner of 
wickedneſs provided it be uſeful, will be recom- 
mended to our eſteem, For if utility 15 the ſtan- 


dard of juſt and unjuſt, it follows, of conſequence, | 


that it will be juſt to rob, it will de zul to commit 


adultery, it will be juſt to frame ſuppoſitious wills, 


provided we be gainers by it, or appear to be ſo. 
Thus prudence, or rather cunning, will occupy 


the place of all the other virtues, and imprudence 
will 
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will be the only vice. What fault has the thief 


committed, the cheat or the murderer? Do you 


aſk? He has been imprudent and off his guard. 


Every one muſt, at once perceive, how inconſiſt- 


ent all this is, with the ſentiments of thoſe poſſeſſed | 


of the principles of wiſdom and virtue. 
Whatever may be ſaid, with reſpect to the truth 


or falſehood of the opinion, which we are now at- 
tempting to refute, it muſt be acknowledged that 

it is exceedingly dangerous. For as, admitting 1 = 
every one would be the judge of that, in which 


his own intereſt conſiſts, he will conclude that eve- 


ry thing is juſt, that will have a tendency to. pro- 
mote it. In this manner, in our paſſage through _ 
life we would be left deſtitute of any permanent 
rule. According to every man's particular diſpoſi- 
tion, propenſity, and genius, he will form to him- 
ſelf certain ideas of utility, by which he will lay 


down various and inconſiſtent rules of juſtice, de- 


ſtructive of all order; which will excuſe and vindi- 


_ cate every ſpecies of wickedneſs. 
But neither ſhould we omit this reflection, that 


according to the principle, the fallacy of which we 
are expoſing, we cannot eaſily conceive how God 
can be poſſeſſed of the attributes of juſtice, For as 
he has no wants to be ſupplied, of any kind, no- 
thing can be uſeful to him. Therefore, if juſtice 
depends upon utility, the Deity cannot be juſt. 


They may alledge that this perfection, in the ſu- 
preme Being, cannot be meaſured by our concep- 


tions of Juſtice, becauſe he has no ſuperior, But 


* 88 i this obſervation | in his firſt Book of Laws, 
Chap, 34. 
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the perfections of God themſelves, his wiſdom in 
particular, ſupply the place of a ſuperior, if we may 

take the liberty to expreſs ourſelves in this manner. 
The Deity, by his own wiſdom, is induced to love 
order, and to regulate all his proceedings by a re- 
gard to it. In this it is that juſtice and holineſs 

conſiſt. Thus the Supreme Being 1 is a law to him- 
ſelf. 

The ſentiments we have hithetto advanced, in 
order to ſhew that the juſt and the uſeful, are quite 
diſtinct and independent ideas, are altogether a- 
greeable to the principles of the wiſeſt heathens, of 
Cicero in particular, whoſe opinion on this ſubject 
is expreſſed in ſeveral parts of his philoſophical 
works; we ſhall here introduce a few quotations 

from him. * All men, ſays he, animated by a 


principle of virtue, love equity and juſtice, nor can 


ſuch an one commit an offence, and eſteem what 
is not in itſelf eſtimable. What therefore is right, 
is, on its own account to be cultivated and purſu- 
ed. If fo, our idea muſt be the ſame with reſpect 
to juſtice. On the ſame principle, all the other 
virtues are to be cultivated for their own fake, 
What? Is liberality of a gratuitous, or of a mer- 
cenary nature? If it diſtributes its favours without 
any expectation of a reward, it is gratuitous: If 
from a ſelfiſh view, it is mercenary: Nor will it 
admit of the leaſt doubt, that the man who is call- 
ed liberal and benevolent, is influenced in his aQi- 
ons by a ſenſe of duty; not a deſire of private ad- 
vantage: In the ſame manner, juſtice deſires no 
reward, no gain: Therefore it is cultivated on its 
* Cic. of Laws, B. i. C. 18, 19. p. 57, Kc. Edit. Dav. 
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own account. Our ſentiments muſt be the ſame _ 
with reſpect to all the other graces. For it virtue 
is deſirable, not on account of its own excellence, 
but the emoluments reſulting from it, virtue and 
ſelfiſh cunning, may very properly be denominated 


the ſame thing. For as in proportion to the degree 


in which any man is influenced in his conduct, by 


a regard to his own intereſt, his virtue is diminiſh- 
ed; So they who eſtimate the value of virtue by 


its tendency to private advantage, think no action 


to be virtuous which is not ſtamped with the cha- 


racter of cunning. For where ſhall we find a be- 
nevolent man, if no one can be met with who be- 
ſtows a kindneſs, in order purely to promote the 
| happineſs of another? Where ſhall we find a per- 


ſon animated by gratitude, if thoſe who appear to 


have a ſenſe of obligation, in expreſſing it, have 
private views, diſtinct from a conſideration af the 
object of their gratitude? Where ſhall ſacred friend- 
ſhip be met with,, if we do not love our friend on 
his own account, and with our whole heart, as the 
idea is commonly expreſſed? Our friend is to be 
caſt off and utterly rejected, when our attachment 


to him is productive of no gain. to ourſelves, or 


particular advantage. Can any thing be conceiv- 
« ed more ſavage than this ſentiment ? But if friend- 
ſhip is to be cultivated for its own fake, a ſocial 


connection with mankind, equity and juſtice, are 


likewiſe deſirable for their own ſake. If the con- 


trary aſſertion is true, juſtice is entirely annihilated : 
For to exerciſe juſtice from the hope of a reward, 
is quite inconſiſtent with the idea of that virtue. 


But what ſhall we fay of modeſty, of temperance, 
> 0 — 
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of purity, of baſhfulneſs, of ſhame, of chaſtity ?” 
The ſame author repeatedly delivers his ſentiments 
in a variety of places, concerning friendſhip, as diſ- 
tinct from all regard to utility. * © But how is it 
poſſible that friendſhip can exiſt, or who can be a 
friend to any one, whom he does not love on his 
own account? For what is love, but an inclination 
to beſtow upon another eſſential favours, without 
a view of receiving, in conſequence of them, any 


return? But a regard to utility ſhall be the rule of 


my conduct. Friendſhip then will continue juſt fo 
long as this can be promoted by it. For if utility 
Conſtitutes friendſhip, it will likewiſe deſtroy it. 
But how will you act, if, as it frequently happens, 
utility is inconſiſtent with friendſhip? Will you for- 
| fake your friend? If you do, what kind of friend- 
| ſhip are you poſſeſſed of? Will you continue your 
affection for him? If ſo, how ſhall you by this 
mean promote your own intereſt?” But that the 
opinion and manner of ſpeaking of thoſe, who re- 
fer all our actions to a deſire of private gain and ad- 
vantage, is little conſiſtent with virtue, is pointed 
out alſo by Cicero in the place quoted above. f 
„Publiſh in any aſſembly of the people that an a- 
verſion to pain is the ſource of all your actions. 
If you could not fully explain this idea, conſiſtently 
with a ſenſe of decency, ſay that in the courſe of 
your office as a publick magiſtrate, and through 
the whole of life, you would be invariably guided 
in your conduct by a deſire of private advantage; 
ſhould you do fo, what kind of feelings do you 


Cc. of the ends of good and evil. B. ii. C. 24. p. 119. 
Dav. CCC 


think, 
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think, would the aſſembly expreſs, or what hopes 
would you have of the conſulſhip; which had been 
juſt ready for your acceptance? Is this the manner 
of life you would purſue in private and in your in- 
tercourſe with others, and yet durſt you not de- 


clare this to be your way of thinking and openly 
avow it?” Finally, fo ſtrong and lively an im- 
preſſion had Cicero of the diſtinction betwixt vir- 
tue and utility that he thought it a ſcandalous thing 
even to compare theſe ideas, or entertain the leaſt 
doubt with bo as to the matter. 1055 


Mos. 


+ Some moraliſts have reduced the ſelfiſh Game to a prin- 
ciple more honourable to human nature than that which Mr. 
Turretine has here confidered——They alledge that we purſue 
virtue not with a view to profit or any outward advantage, but 
in order to enjoy the pleaſures which reſult from the practice 
of it But this poſition, however ſpecious, will not bear the 
teſt of enquiry For were it true that this is the ſource, the 
only foundation of morality, we would not purſue any object, 
conſidered as virtuous, without previouſly giving particular at- 
tention to the enjoyment to be received from its poſſeſſion, and 
ſeeing clearly that it was conducive to that end To ſuppoſe 
that a motive induceth us to exert ourſelves, and that we act, 
at the ſame time, without paying any attention to it, is abſurd 
Now are we not conſcious that, in a thouſand inſtances 
we at ſolely from a perception of the excellent qualities of vir- 
tue? When we interpoſe in behalf of the oppreſſed, when we 
_ relieve the diſtreſſes of the poor, when we ſympathiſe with the 
diſconſolate, are we ſenſible of being moved by any ſelfiſh mo- 
tive, that we are influenced by any other principle than a de- 
fire to do good for its own fake, to contribute to the well being 
of others? Moſt pure, refined, and exquiſite indeed is the fatis- 
faction which flows from theſe croatia of benevolence, but then 
this is a conſequence, not the motive to ſuch actions The 


ſame obſervations may be made with reſpect to innumerable other 
| particulars of moral conduct. 


. 5 Having ä 
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Having, for theſe reaſons, rejected the hypotheſis 
which makes a regard to our own intereſt the foun- 
dation of the duties of life, another opinion has been 


formed conſiderably more ſenſible and agreeable to 


truth, which deduces our actions from common 
utility, or the good of ſociety, or, as others expreſs 

themielves, from the principle by which we are 
connected with mankind. Nor is it at all to be 
doubted, but that moſt of the duties relating to 
our neighbour, or to the mutual bond by which 
we are united in ſociety, may be derived from this 
fountain, and reduced within the limits of this rule. 

But there are ſeveral reaſons to convince us that 
this cannot be the firſt and univerſal foundation of 
moral duties. 
Firſt then, The good of ſociety cannot be ſaid to 
be the foundation of the duties we owe to God, 

which of all other duties are the firſt and moſt im- 
portant. You will ſay perhaps, that the worſhip 
of the Deity and a reverence for his perfections, 
lead us to diſcharge the duties we owe to ſociety, 
and therefore on account of the advantage reſult- 
ing from it to ſociety, it is fit that God ſhould be 
worſhipped. But are there no other reaſons, and 
indeed moſt powerful reaſons, which excite us to 
the worſhip of the Supreme Being? Do his infinite 


perfections require no reſpect from us? Are we 


under no obligations to regard his ſupreme autho- 

rity? Have the benefits he has conferred, no de- 

mand upon us, and thoſe rewards and puniſhments 

laid up in futurity? They who aſſert, that we are 
under no obligation to reverence the Deity, except 

hat ariſeth from an attention to the good of ſo- 
ciety, 
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ciety, ſpeak with juſt as much ſenſe, as the man 
who ſays, that the maſter of a family 1s to be 
honoured, with this view alone, that his ſervants. 
may be happier and live together in a more har- 
monious agreement. 
Secondly, Neither do thoſe duties that relate to 
ourſelves, lay us under an obligation to perſorm 
them from a ſole regard to the intereſt of ſociety. 
For were we to live ſeparate from ſociety in a de- 
ſert and ſolitary iſland, we woud not be ex- 
empted from every kind of moral obligation. Even 
in ſuch a lonely ſituation, we ought to exert our 
| beſt endeavours, to preſerve our power both of 
mind and body in a ſtate moſt agreeable to the 
direction of wiſdom and the dictates of nature. 
Thirdly, There are many actions which would 
be very advantageous to ſociety, but which, at the 
ſame time, would be very unjuſt. Thus it would 
no doubt be very uſeful to ſociety, to take his 
wealth from a perſon that makes a bad uſe of it, 
and give it to one who is generous, benevolent, | 
and inſpired by a regard for the publick; but to 
act ſuch a part, would not on this account, be leſs 
unjuſt, provided he was the lawful poſſeſſor of his 
money, and we had no right to deprive him of it. 
It would alſo be frequently very advantageous, 
to reject from their office unſkilful princes and 
magiſtrates, and to. appoint in their place men 
better qualified for ſuch a ſtation : But will any one 
ſay that this would be conſiſtent with the princi- 
ples of equity, provided no abuſe of the truſt re- 
poſed in them could be charged againſt ſuch Pelz 
ſons, to juſtify this 2 act on ? 


Fourth| „ 
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Fourthly, As there are various kinds of con- 


nection among men, ſuch as thoſe ariſing from 
familiarity, from being members of the ſame ſtate, 
kingdom and republick, from a community in arts, 


ſciences and religion; from various orders of fel- 
lowſhip, and, which comprehends all the reſt, 
from the relation which we bear to all mankind, 
we muſt be frequently, and indeed with reaſon, in- 
volved in doubt, which of theſe ſocieties ought to 


preponderate in our eſteem; which of them, in 


certain circumſtances, ought to engage our regard, 
in preference to the reſt. Therefore, although the 
principle of action, which ariſeth from a regard to 


the good of ſociety, is of itſelf very noble and 2 
cellent, yet it is not the only, the firſt foundation 


of all moral duties. What this foundation is, and 


the manner in which, according to our ideas of the 


matter, it is to be inveſtigated, we have explain- 


5 ed in the preceding Diſſertation, 


DISSERT. 


DISSERTATION X. 


THE L AW s OF NATURE. 
PART THIRD, 


CONCERNING THE DUTIES WHICH 
OWE OWE To 6 b. 


N what has been hitherto advanced on this ſub- 
1 je, we have ſhown that there are laws of na- 

ture, or, that there is implanted in the mind, a 
natural perception of the juſt and unjuſt : And hav- 


ing laid down the principles, with relation to this 


point, that are true and genuine, we demonſtrated 
the weakneſs of thoſe hypotheſes that are not ſup- 
ported by the evidence of reaſon. It remains to 
explain what thoſe laws are, in particular, We 
ſhall firſt lay down ſome cencrel laws, and then 
deduce from them the particular laws which re- 
11 God, our neighbour, and ourſelves. 
The general laws which are as it were the ſource. 
and foundation of all the duties of life, appear to 
be thoſe wRich follow, Firſt, we fhould always 


act | 
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act in a manner agreeably to nature, and to the 
relations that take place betwixt us and other Be- 
ings. Secondly, every thing ought to be eſteem- 
ed according to its real value. Thirdly, every 
man ſhould receive from us that to which he is 
juſtly entitled. Fourthly, gratitude is due to thoſe 
who have conferred benefits upon us. Theſe ge- 
neral rules, thoſe primary principles, are fo evi- 
dently conformable to the dictates of equity and 
wiſdom, that to attempt to prove them would be 
quite ſuperfluous; we therefore proceed to conſi- 
der the particular duties which ow from them. 


I. Our Duties towards G 0 D. 
Firſt, As God is our Creator, and conſequently 
his dominion over us abſolute, it is ſelf-evident 
that we ought to acknowledge him, and be firm-. 
ly perſuaded of his exiſtence. And if in kingdoms 
and republicks, every one ought to acknowledge 
thoſe who govern them, and ſubmit to their autho- 
rity; how much more is the ſupreme governour 
and maker of the univerſe to be acknowledged by - 
thoſe intelligent Beings, who are the workmanſhip 
of his hands? And if tne Deity has preſented us 
with ſuch illuſtrious proofs of his exiſtence, in the 


_ conſtitution of the world, can it poſſibly be denied 


that men are uader obligations to give attention to 
thoſe proofs, and to collect from them the know- 

ledge of God? Whence Seneca obſerves that + 

e the firſt tribute of worſhip, which the Gods de- 


mand of us, is to believe in their exiſtence.” With 


whoſe ideas a writer of much greater authority 


+ Sen. Epiſt. 95. 
| ds. 
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correſponds, when he ſays, © He who comes to 
God, muſt believe that God is.“ 
9 Secondly, We ſhould not only ieknowledge God 
in general, but do every thing poſſible to have clear 
' conceptions of him, and entertain no ideas of him 
_ unſuitable to his perfections: For it is not a leſs 
_ affront to the deity to think unbecomingly of his 
nature, than to deny utterly. his exiſtence. For if 
a Prince diſtinguiſhed for virtue and of eminent 
| dignity, cannot but diſlike and be diſpleaſed with 
thoſe who have falſe conceptions of him, and who 
place him before others in a wrong point of view, 
who can doubt that ſuch perſons are exceedingly 
_ ungrateful to the Supreme Being, who form to : 
themſelves falſe and injurious notions of him? 


Hence Seneca, after he had faid, that © the firſt £ 


tribute of worſhip, due to the Gods, is, to believe 


in their exiſtence, adds, and then we ſhould aſcribe 


unto them majeſty; ; we ſhould aſcribe unto them 
| benevolence, without which they can have no 
majeſty ; we ſhould know that they are the Beings 
who have all worldly affairs under their direction, 
who govern the univerſe by their power, and to 
whoſe guardianſhip the concerns of mankind are 
committed,” &c. Epiſt. 95, He likewiſe ob- 
ſerves, in the ſame place, that © the perſon Who 
knows God, worſhips him...” --- 
Thirdly, As God is the Supreme and 8 | 
perfect Being, whoſe eſſence, whole excellencies, . 
whoſe power and glory are infinite, it is our duty : 
to entertain the higheſt reſpect for him, to be in- 


5 ſpired with the deepeſt reverence and admiration 


en Xi. 6. > be 
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of him, and on comparing our weakneſs with his 


Majeſty, to humble ourſelves before him, and to 


appear, in his preſence, nothing, as it were in our 


own eſtimation. This ſatlcient of the mind is 


very properly denominated adoration. What we 


are here ſpeaking of was not unknown to the Hea- 


then Philoſophers, whoſe opinion it was, * that. 
the excellent nature of the Gods, was the foundati- 


on of all religion.” 


Fourthly, As God hath conferred upon us the 


bleſſings of exiſtence and innumerable benefits, and 
we receive daily from him freſh proofs of his good- 
neſs, it 1s our duty to acknowledge his favours with 


gratitude, and to love him with the utmoſt ſinceri- 
ty of affection. For, as we have obſerved, it is a 
general law of nature, that they who have confer- 


red benefits on us, ſhould be the objects of our 
gratitude and love. But to whom are we ſo high- 


ly indebted, nay whoſe kindneſs to us can at all be 


compared with the obligations we are under to 


God? The wiſe Heathens underſtood this excellent- 

ly well: Thus, how many are the diſtinguiſhed _ 
paſſages in Cicero, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and 

other of the Heathen Philoſophers, relating to the 


benefits we have received from the Gods, and the 
tribute of gratitude they have a right to expect 


from us? Theſe, for the ſake of 8 we do not 


take farther notice of. 


Fifthly, As the Deity, on the « one band, is in- 


finitely juſt and holy, and on the other, abſolute in 
power, it very much becomes us, not only to re- 


verence and adore, but to fear him, and to beware, 


with the utmoſt poſlble caution, that we do no- 


my 
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thing to render ourſelves the objects of his blame 


and diſpleaſure, But at the ſame time, our fear of 


the Deity ought not to be of a nature inconſiſtent 


with love; of this kind of fear Seneca ſpeaks, when 
he obſerves, * That no Being, in the ſound exer- 
ciſe of reaſon , fears the Gods, for it is madneſs 


to fear what is in its nature ſalutary, nor can any one 
be at the ſame time the object of our love and 
fear.” But we now ſpeak of quite a different kind 


of fear. It is a pious reverence and prudent ſolici- 
tude, which prevents us from doing any thing diſ- 


pleaſing to the Deity, and that might provoke him 
to anger and indignation. But if we are convinced 
(as + Cicero tells us all good citizens ought to be) 
That God is the Supreme Proprietor of all 
things, that he is the Governor of the world, at- 
tends to the conduct of the pious and thoſe who 
Irreverently deſpiſe his authority; that he knows | 
how every one behaves, in what manner he acts 
his part, and with what diſpoſitions and inward 
frame of mind he diſcharges the duties of religion,” 
it is impoſſible that ſuch a perſuaſion ſhould not ex- 


cite in us the kind of fear and ſolicitude of which 


we ſpeak. But as tothe influence of this fear, and 
the fruits which it ought to produce, this we ſhall 
afterwards particularly explain. + 
Sixthly, As God is an omniſcient Being, poſſeſſed 
of the ſtricteſt veracity, we ſhould receive all his 


Norte. 


1 Seneca means a ſuperſtious awe and dread without any 
| foundation | in nature or reaſon. | 


+ Cie. of Laws, B. it C. 


inſtructions, 
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inſtructions, aſſent to the doctrines he teacheth us, 
| when convinced that they are ſtamped with the 
impreſſion of his authority. But we ſhould be ex- 


ceedingly Cautious not to admit as divine oracles, 


what are not really ſuch. With reſpect to this mat- 
ter, ſuch perſons fall into the groſſeſt miſtake, who 
receive as true doctrines thoſe that are contradicto- 


ry and impoſſible, or which reflect diſnonour on the 


divine perfections. For if a doctrine is contradic- 
tory and inconſiſtent with piety and ſound reaſon, 

it is plain, on that very account, that it cannot 
have the ſanction of a revelation from God. Nor 
can it ever be ſo clear that God has revealed ſucha 
truth, as it is clear and indubitable, that it could 
not poſſibly be revealed by him. 


Seventhly, As God is our Supreme Governor, 
who hath conferred upon us innumerable benefits, 
and is likewiſe moſt holy and juſt, poſſeſſing at the 
ſame time infinite power, in conſequence of which 

he can render us either happy or miſerable, accord- 

ing to the virtue or demerit of our conduct; for 
theſe reaſons, we are under the ſtricteſt obligations 
to obey him, and to yield a reſpectful ſubmiſſion to 
the laws of nature. And indeed whatever reaſons 
we may have to obey the commands of any ſupe- 


rior, they all conſpire here, and with the very ut- 


moſt force. From which this follows, as an im- 
mediate and direct conſequence, that when we 
have acted an unbecoming part, and tranſgreſſed 


the laws of God, we ſhould be inſpired with inge- 


nuous contrition of mind, and rectify whatever has 
been amiſs in our future ond. 


om Eighthly, 
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Eighthly, as all things are dependent. on the Dei- 
ty, and he is a Being of infinite kindneſs and be- 
nignity, and we are conſtantly ſubject to a variety of 


evils, and require many things neceſſary to our hap- 


pineſs, prudence points out to us, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances to fly to God, and implore his aſſiſtance by 
prayer. The practice of this duty conſtitutes not 
only the nobleſt part of revealed, but alſo of natural 


religion. For when we pray to God, we make an 
open acknowledgement of his power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, as likewiſe of our own dependence upon 


him. Whence we perceive that all the nations in 


| : the world, whether rude or civilized, have practi- 


ſed the duty of prayer to the Supreme Being. To 


which cauſe it is to be aſcribed, that on meeting 


with any unexpected misfortune, every one in- 


ſtantly calleth out, my God, my God: An evi- 
dent proof this, that men by the very impulſe of 
nature, are directed to apply to the Deity for aſſiſ- 


tance. © It could not poſſibly be (fays ® Seneca) 


nor would men act unanimouſly ſo irrational a part, 
as to addreſs themſelves to deaf Divinities, and Gods 
incapable of helping them unleſs they knew that they 
conferred moſt important and very ſeaſonable be- 
nefits, ſometimes of their own accord, and ſome- 
times in conſequence of our application to them, 
&c.“ Beſides, that our prayers may be accepta- 
ble to God, it becomes us to guard againſt two miſ- 
takes, with particular attention: Firſt, we are 
not to imagine that it is ſufficient, on ſuch occaſi- 
ons, to make uſe, with a cold indifference, of cer- 
tain expreſſions, "but we muſt know that the eſ- 


* Sen. of Ben, B. V. C. 4. - | 
n 3 2 | ſence 
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ſence of ſuch ſervices, conſiſts in the pious, atten- 
tive frame of mind, with which they are perform- 
ed. Secondly, as we are very ignorant with reſped 
to what is really beſt for us, and might requeſt _ 
things pernicious to our happineſs, we ſhould imi- 
tate the modeſty of the antient poet, who prayed 
in this manner 


Sovereign Jupires grant us the bleſſings con- 
ducive to our real happineſs, whether we pray for 
them or do not make them the ſubject of our pe- 
titions: Although we ſhould deſire of thee any 
thing evil, defend us from its ley influ- 
ence.” 


10 fame purpoſe is this ſentiment ol the 
Satyriſt + 


truſt thy fortune to the powers above, | 
Leave them to manage for thee and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want : 
In goodneſs, as in greatneſs they excel. 
Oh, that we e lov'd ourſelves but half ſo well ! 


'Davvex, 

Ninthly, as it is our duty to ſupplicate the Dei- 
ty for benefits, we ſhould expreſs our thanks to 
| him for thoſe we have already received. In diſ- 
charging this obligation, we acknowledge that 
God is the Supreme Diſpoſer of all things and the 
giver of good, and we make him all the return in 
our power for the favours he has conferred upon us. 


This is a duty, with which the Heathens were ac- _ 


quainted. To this purpoſe, very excellent is the 
advice of Socrates to Euthydimus, as related by 
Xenophon f. Nor was there an agreeable event 
* Plato, Alcib. II. + Two Sat. X. v. 147, &c. t Xen. 
Mem. B. IV. | . X 
. in 
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in the life of Marcus Aurelius, for which he did 
not return to the Gods, acknowledgements of gra- 
titude; this we may ſee from his diſcourſes to 


himſelf, which are ftrongly on with the 


Characters of wiſdom Þ. 
Tenthly, As God is moſt benevolent, and at the 


ſame time infinite in wiſdom and power, we ought 
to commit all our affairs to his management, and 
repoſe an unbounded confidence in him. For as 


he is ſupremely wiſe, he knows perfectly well what 
is beſt for us. As he is infinitely benevolent, he 


is, Without doubt, inchned to beſtow upon us what 


is moſt for our advantage; and as his power is un- 
limited, nothing can oppoſe his will. And with 


Nurn; 


+ As an obze con to. prayer, ſome have obereed, that the 
omniſcience, independence and abſolute perfection of the Deity 
But a juſt view of the at- 


render this duty quite unneceſſary.— 
tributes of God, particularly of his - ah and holineſs, leads 
directly to the contrary concluſion. For his perfect moral ex- 
Cellence inclines him to approve of our aſpiring, in this reſpect, 
to a reſemblance of himſelf, in which our glory and ſupreme fe- 
licity conſiſts; conſequently he muſt be highly pleaſed with a 
duty powerfully conduciye to this end. Such is the tenden- 
cy of prayer, in a very eminent degree. 


world and its connection with groſs corruptible matter, it enjoys 
an intimate and delightful perception of the divine excellencies 
which renders them peculiarly attractive of imitation. ——Eve- 
ry branch of devotion has a noble tendency to exalt and purify 
the heart. Adoration finks deeper into the mind ſuitable im- 


preſſions of the attributes of the Almighty ; thankſgiving | 


ſtrengthens our gratitude, confeſſion encreaſeth within us a ſenſe 
of the baſeneſs and turpitude of ſin; and petition inſpires us 
with humility and a lively conviction of our abſolute and entire 
r on God. 


. reſpect 
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reſpect to the placing of this confidence in God, we 
meet with admirable precepts in Seneca, Epicte- 
tus, and Marcus Aurelius: Such is the Advice, 
% Follow God.” And Seneca, The man is poſ- 
ſeſſed of an exalted mind who commits himſelf to 
God. On the other hand, the man diſcovers 
weakneſs and puſilanimity who oppoſeth his will.“ 

And hence it follows, which is our eleventh ob- 
ſervation,. that we ought to bear patiently, what- 
ever evils and adverſe occurrences the Deity may 
think proper to order in our lot. Concerning this 
duty likewiſe, we find noble and evidently divine 
ſentiments in the writings of thoſe philoſophers 
we have mentioned. Hence Seneca; What 
happens, ought to happen, nor ſhould any one 
complain of the appointments of nature. It is wiſe 
to endure patiently what you cannot change for 
the better, and to concur without repining, in the 
diſpenſations of Providence, under whoſe directi- 
on all events come to paſs.” To which he ſubjoins, 
that we ſhould addreſs ourſelves to God in theſe 
words. O parent, thou mighty Governor of the 
univerſe, place me in any ſituation moſt agreeable 
to thy wiſdom ; I unreluctantly ſubmit to thy plea- 
ſure. With active chearfulneſs I obey thy will. 
Shouldſt thou diſpenſe to me adverſity, I conſent 
to it with reſignation ; 1 will ſuffer affliction with 
the equanimity 1 a man animated by a 
principle of virtue.” 

In the twelfth place, as the Deity 18 einde 
and nothing can be hid from his view, not even the 
moſt ſecret tranſaction, not even the moſt pri- 


en Thid: 


vate 
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vate concealments of the human heart, we ſhould 


always ſpeak, act, nay think, as if God were a pre- 


ſent witneſs to our conduct, and viſible to our ſight. 
Admirable is this ſentiment of Seneca *, * We 
ſhould always, ſays he, live under the impreſſion, 
that our actions lie open to the view of others. 


We ſhould think, as if ſome one could look into 8 


the ſecret receſſes of our hearts; and there is a Be- 
ing poſſeſſed of this power. Of what advantage is 


it, that any part of our conduct may be concealed 


from men? Nothing can eſcape the obſervation 
of God. He dwells in our minds, and klei 
himſelf into all our thoughts.“ 


Thirteenthly, As God is the Supreme Being, the 


fountain and original of all things, we ſhould be con- 
vinced that every thing proceeds from him, and re- 
dounds to his glory. But if we reflect, how great a be- 


nefit it is to receive exiſtence from nothing, and to 
have innumerable favours conferred upon us, we 
muſt naturally conclude, that we owe every thing to 
the Being to whom we are indebted for theſe obliga- 


tions, and therefore ſhould labour to advance his 


glory, in preference to the ſervices and duties we 
owe to mankind f. Rut if the glory of God is, 
| 2 3 5 above 


Sen. Epiſt. 83. f 


Nor E. 


+ Can it be conceiyed that the duties which we owe to God 
and thoſe which we owe to mankind, are in any inſtance incon- 
ſiſtent? Am I called upon to do an office of kindneſs or com- 


| paſſion to my fellow creature, and can the | zlory of the Deity 


be fo effectually promoted, in any other manner, as by the per- 5 


formance of it? Would duties of devotion be at all pleaſing 
to the Supreme Being, in himſelf all- ſufficient and abſolutely in- 
dependent, were it not for the noble tendency they have to exalt 
3 aan our 
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above all things, to be the object of our regard, 


we ſhould certainly give up every thing rather than 
violate the reverence we owe the Deity, and diſ- 
obey his will. 

Fourteenthly, As God i is moſt wiſe and infinitely 


perfect, nay the ſtandard of all wiſdom and per- 
fection, it follows of conſequence, that the true 


excellence of man, and his moſt ſubſtantial honour 


conſiſts, in obtaining the approbation of the Deity, 


and imitating his moral excellencies, his goodneſs, 
equity, veracity, &c. This the Heathens them- 


felves acknowledged: For it is known, that Py- 
thagoras and Plato, and many other Philoſophers, 
made the whole of virtue to conſiſt in imitating the 
Supreme Being. + © He pays a ſufficient tribute 
of adoration to the Gods. (fays Seneca een 


the Gods) who imitates them“ - 
In the fifteenth place, As God is the Supreme 
Being: the diſpoſer and proprietor of all things, 


and is at the ſame time infinitely gracious and be- 


nevolent, we may hence conclude, that the chief 
good o! or true felicity of man, nds in fellow ſhip 


N » and in bartaking of the effects of his 


our natures into a reſemblance of himſelf ; Z But can any linea- 
ment of the human ſoul be ſo lively an image of its maker, as that 
which has impreſſed upon it an imitation of his goodnels? In 


the higheſt and moſt perfect degree of which man is capable, 
does he not advance the glory of God, when de endeavours to 

be like him in the exerciſe of the kind e 
loves from Mr. Turretine's own principles; for he aſſerts in a 


All this fol- 


former Diſſertation, that benevolence, or a defire to commu- 


nicate happineſs, was the original motive which excited the 


Deity to exert his creative power. 


„ gen. Epiſt. Os. . 
ES goodneſs, 
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goodneſs, For every other kind of good, is either 
deceitful, or, if it is at all real, it is tranſitory and 
imperfect: But the man who enjoys the friendſhip 


of God, is always in poſſeſſion of the trueſt and 
moſt permanent, and conſequently, his chief good. 


In the day of adverſity, he is bleſſed with the ſu- 
reſt ſupport; in the ſeaſon of his neceſſity, there is 
nothing of any real advantage to Ts which he 
may not hope for. a 
In the obſervations now made, we have taken 
notice of thoſe duties which man owes to God, 


conſidered as an individual. But beſides theſe 


particular internal feelings of obligation to him, 
independent of thoſe private duties, we are inſtruc- 


ted by reaſon, that there is an external and pub- 


lick tribute of homage due to God from men, con- 


| ſidered in a ſocial capacity. In the diſcharge of 
this branch of duty, the praiſes of the Deity are 


: celebrated, prayers and thankſgiving are offered 


up to him, and finally, by certain external acts, 
we adore his perfections, and teſtify our reverence 


for him. 


That ſuch a kind of worſhip i is due to the Dei, 
appears from many conſiderations. Firſt, the ex- 
ternal worſhip of God flows from our internal re- 
verence for him; it is a conſequence and natura! 


effect of it. Secondly, as every part of our frame 


was created by God, and we are entirely depen- 


dent on him, we ought to devote to his ſervice, 


not only our mind, but likewiſe our body; not only 
our inward thoughts, but our external words and 


actions. Thirdly, we are not only obliged, our- 
ſelves to reverence and adore the Supreme Being, 
but 
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but ſhould alſo excite our fellow creatures to pay 
him the ſame tribute of reſpect, and mutually ani- 
mate each other to celebrate his perfections. This 
can only be done, by an external worſhip of him. 
Fourthly, the doing ſo is evidently neceſſary, if 
we attend to the manner of life and affairs, in 
which mankind are conſtanily employed: For 
were they to permit their own private concerns, 
entirely, to engage their thoughts and attention, 
the knowledge of God and a reverence for his 
authority would vaniſh from their minds, unleſs 
they were cheriſhed within, by diſcharging at pro- 
per ſeaſons, the duty of publick worſhip. Fifthly, 
this duty likewiſe conduceth very much to the 
intereſt of ſociety. For in this way, the principles 
of religion are excited and ſtrengthened in the minds 
of men, which are the foundation of faith and 
Juſtice, which are the ſupport of oaths, agree- 
ments, and, finally, of all confidence among man- 
kind. In the laſt place, that this is a natural du- 
ty, the practice of all the nations in the world, a- 
bundantly teſtifies. : 
Therefore it is very wonderful, that the cele- 
brated Chriſtianus Thomaſius, in the 11 Book, 
Chapter i. of his Juriſprudence, denies ** that the 
neceſſity of external worſhip, can be deduced from 
the dictates of right reaſon,” and that he ſhould 
_ aſſert, * that we cannot ſay, from the light of hu- 
man reaſon, whether publick worſhip is agreeable 
to the Deity;“ whilſt yet he at the ſame time con- 
feſſes, that the external worſhip of God, is not 
only agreeable to the natural reaſon of man, but 
Fhat it is much better that this duty ſhould be per- 
formed 
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formed, than neglected; and that the happineſs 
of ſtates is promoted by the external worſhip of 
the Deity, as may be demonſtrated from reaſon.” 


But as God is to be publickly reverenced, we 


muſt uſe particular caution leſt in worſhipping him, 


whether privately or publickly we either think, or 


ſpeak, or do any thing, unworthy of God, or in- 
conſiſtent with a. proper ſenſe of his perfectious. 
Here it is evident that we ſhould eſpecially be on 
our guard, leſt we admit creatures into the nun- 


ber of the objects of our worſhip; this was the 


practice of the heathens, who accounted as Gods, 


and paid divine honours to deceaſed mortals, the 


ſun and ſtars, nay irrational animals, and ſometimes 
to the very plants of their gardens: A greater injury, 
than this, to the honour of the Deity, cannot b. 


conceived, If in any kingdom or empire, thoke 


who are placed i in ſtations of authority, were con. 

founded with ſuch as are placed in a ſtate of ſu. 

jection; would not this be highly diſgraceful ? hh 
the ſame manner, how unworthy would it be, o. 
the Majeſty of God, to impute to him vice and 
wickedneſs, as the heathens did to their Divinit ics * 
Nor is it leſs injurious to the Supreme Being, to 


1 


worſhip him, like the Gentiles, with cruel aud a. 
bominable rites. Finally, It is inconſiſtent with 
the Supreme Majeſty of God, to form picturcs v/ 
him, and make An in 1 his name, the objects of 
adoration. . 1 

Beſides, Although hy 1 of the heathens 
conſiſted of abſurd notions, ſuperſtitious 5 nd idola- 


3414 


trous rites, there were, notwithſtanding, wiſe wen. 


* 


among them, who were ſenſible of the folly of 
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ſuch opinions and rites, and who taught that pro- 
bity and ſanctity of manners was the moſt accepta- 


ble tribute of worſhip we could offer to the Deity. 


Nothing more excellent to this purpoſe, can either 


be conceived, or expreſſed, than this ſentiment of 


Cicero, + After having rejected, © the falſe opinions, 


turbulent errors, the abſurd ſuperſtitions,” which 


have poſſeſſed the minds of men, with reſpect to 


the Gods, © the deſires of the Gods, their anxieties, 


reſentments, their wars, which he ſays, are mar- 


ed with nonſenſe and levity, he ſubjoins this ad- 


mirable idea of God, and defcription of the wor- 


hip moſt pleaſing to him, the moſt acceptable, 


the chaſteſt, the holieft, the moſt devout worſhip 


of the Gods, conſiſts in always venerating them, 
by external acts, and with diſpoſitions, animated 


by integrity and purity.” In like manner Seneca t 


Would you render the Gods Propitions, act a 
virtuous part: Fhe man worfhips them in a be- 
coming manner, who beſt imitates their perfections.“ 

Perſius alſo, in his ſecond Satyr, having rejected 
| the outward pomp commonly uſed in the Sacrifices 


of the Gods, which tribute of reſpe& the wicked 


might reſent to them as well as the virtuous, 


declares, that the moſt excellent worſhip, the moſt 
precious Sacrifices, conſiſted i in purity of heart and 


in the love of what is juſt and honourable. 


But to the Gods be ſuch the gift w we bear 
Such as the great Miſſala's daſtard heir, 
From his capacious cenſor pil'd on high, | 
Never, my tend, no never, can fupply | 


1 Cic: of we Nat. of che Gods. B. . 2 . 
Epiſt. 95. | | EY 
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A ſoul where ſettled virtue reigns enſhrin'd, 
Where juſtice dwells with ſanctity combin'd, 
Within whoſe inmoſt cloſe receſſes lie, 
Tinctures of gen'rous honour's deepeſt dye. 
Such is the ſacrifice the Gods demand, 
A cake ſuffices from a ſpotleſs hand. 


Anonymous. 


Of the duties which relate to God, there is one, 
in particular, viz. An oath, which, according to 
the light of nature, 1s, in iel, exceedingly ſacred, 
and of ineſtimable value. And this is the nature 
of an oath, that when we are affirming, or deny- 
ing any matter, we call upon God to be a witneſs 
of our conduct, and invoke him as the judge and 
avenger of our crime, if we either aſſert, or do any 
thing, inconſiſtent with truth and our plighted faith. 
How great then is the crime, what contempt, 


what an affront to God, to invoke his name and 
authority, whilſt we are violating truth, or after 


we have ſanctified our promiſe by an oath, to de- 


ceive, andinvolve ourſelves in the guilt of perjury? "Ip 


In this indeed, as we have obſerved, all nations, 


in the leaſt degree civilized, have agreed, how- 1 
ever they may have differed, with reſpect to the 


forms and rites to be made aſs of in adminiſtring 


an oath. This is one of the particular and abſo- 


lutely neceſſary bonds of human ſociety. For it 
frequently happens, that when agreements, or 


compacts, are entered into, both, or one of the 
parties, has not power ſufficient to bind the other, 
in this caſe, no ſecurity can be given, but to in- 
voke God, and to bind by an otfigation, ariſing 


from a ſenſe of reyerence for his authority. Again, 
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As ſecret matters muſt frequently be known, this 

alſo is frequently an excellent method of arriving 
at the knowledge of truth, and compoſing diſſen- 
tions. But that oaths may be properly reverenced 
and preſerved inviolate, we muſt take care not to 
make uſe of them raſhly, and on trifling occaſions. 

To do this, would be to treat with irreverence, 

the Divine Being. t Much leſs ſhould we ſwear to 
confirm a promiſe concerning matters of an un- 
lawful nature. Oaths of this kind would not 
bind us; for it is not lawful to fulfil an \ unlawful 
promiſe. us 
But there is one duty we owe to the Supreme 
Being, which is perfectly agreeable to reaſon, and 
moſt important, and muſt not therefore be omit- 
ted: Which is, that if the Deity hath at any 
time, condeſcended to reveal himſelf to mankind, 
and preſcribed any form, according to which be 
deſires to be worfhipped ; faith and obedience, 

with reſpect to ſuch a revelation and manner of 
Worſhip, is a duty required of us. This is a mat- 


5 Nor E. 

To introduce wantonly into common converſation, the 
names of the moſt awful, the moſt glorious and exalted Being 
in the univerſe, is a degree of impiety, which, did not melan- 
choly experience convince us to the contrary, one would not 

think human nature capable of, even when arrived at the laſt 
ſtage of degeneracy and corruption If there is a vice which 


argues a total inſenſibility, with weed to all thoſe divine 4 


of which the excellent perfections of our Maker are the object, 
which degrades the foul of man and robs it of its fineſt features, 
which cannot plead, as an apology, that the practice of it is at- 
tended with either pleaſure or profit, and which conſequently, 
muſt be to every virtuous mind an object of peculiar arten | 
and detefl ation, it i 1s this 


ter 


| 
| 
| 
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ter ſo plain in itſelf, that it ſtands in need of little 


illuſtration. For as we ought to place confidence 
in all whom God hath inſtructed, and ſubmit to- 
his authority, we ought to do ſo, in a particular 
manner, when the matter relates to the knowledge 


of God and divine worſhip. And hence the pro- 


phets, in various places, as alſo Chriſt himſelf, chides 

the Jews, for worſhipping the Deity, not agree- 
ably to the form which he himſelf had preſcribed, 
but according to the commandments of men. Such 


conduct muſt be extremely offenſive to God. 
And hence we may ſee, what we are to think 


of thoſe, who are perſuaded that there is no diffe- 
rence, with reſpect to excellence, betwixt any one 


kind of religion and another. For were the light 


of nature alone to determine concerning this point, 
it cannot be doubted, that certain ideas of God 
are very unbecoming his Majeſty, and that there 
are certain kinds of worſhip very hateful to him, 
as we have already demonſtrated. But judging of 
this particular by the revelation wherein God hath 


manifeſted his perfections, and the mode of divine 
worſhip there preſcribed, we perceive in a {till 


clearer point of view, that we cannot deviate from 


this rule, without being guilty of a fault. 


Laſtly, To collect all the obſervations that have 
been made on this ſubject into a comprehenſive 
point of view; it is our duty, agreeably to the 

light of nature, or, the dictates of right reaſon, to 
have our minds impreſſed by ſuch thoughts, and 


ſo lively a ſenſe of God, as to conſider him, per- 


petually, as the object of our reverence, to fear, 
to love him, to remember that he has in all re- 
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ſpects, an abſolute property in us, and as far as 
we poſſibly can to make all our thoughts, our 
words and actions conduce to his glory, and be an 
evidence of our ſubmiſſion to his will. Indeed all 
theſe duties, and thoſe which depend upon them, 
and are of a ſimilar nature, are ſo clearly deduced 
from the nature and perfections of God, and from 
the conſtitution of human nature, that the man who 
makes a proper uſe of his underſtanding, muſt ac- 
knowledge that they are equitable, that they are 
neceſſary, and prepare himſelf! to diſcharge them, 
with the utmoſt alacrity. 1 
Thus have we given a ſhort deſcription of the 
duties relating to the Supreme Being, fo far as we 
can attain a knowledge of them by the light of na- 
ture. They comprehend what is called natural re- 
ligion. Hence we may perceive, how exactly the 
Chriſtian religion correfponds with theſe natural 
ſentiments of the heart. It is an indubitable truth 


that it gives us the moſt juſt and accurate ideas of 


God, and of the precepts that evidently reſult from 
them. Whence the Chriſtian worſhip is very pro- 
perly repreſented by Paul as a rational worſhip. 
Rom. xi, 1, This is what Chriſt calls, The 
| worſhipping of God in ſpirit and truth. John, iv. 
22, 24.“ But, as the natural ideas of mankind, 


8 with reſpect to religion, were greatly obſcured, by 


vice and ignorance, revelation, that more eſpecially 
contained in the goſpel, hath reſtored them to their 
native ſplendor. 


© DISSER- 


DISSERTATIO N XI. 


THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
PART FOURTH, 


CONCERNING THE DUTIES WE owe 70 OUR 
NEIGHBOUR AND OURSELVES. 


HE duties we owe to God, treated of in the 
preceding Diſſertation, are ſucceeded by the | 


| duties we owe to our neighbours and ourſelves. 

To enumerate all the particular duties of this 
claſs, would be a tedious matter, as they compre- 
hend the whole of moral philoſophy and Juriſpru- 


dence. We ſhall only in this place, take notice of 


the moſt en and ae of them. 


1. The Duties we owe our r Neighbour. 


The duties which relate to our neighbour, or 
which men owe mutually to one another, reſt up- 
on this foundation, that men were "OHH" for ſo- 
ciety. This may be clearly demonſtrated i in a va- 


riety of ways. 5 
Firſt. 
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Firſt, Men, independent of ſociety, could not ſub- 
ſiſt, or, at leaſt, their manner of life, would be very 
wretched and unhappy. Every one perceives that 
this muſt be quite inconfiſtent with our ideas of 
the wiſdom and benevolence of God. To illuſtrate 
which, let us ſuppoſe that man, from his firſt en- 
trance into life, had no one provided to take care 


of him, none to ſupport and educate him; finally, 


none to ſupply his wants or lend him any aſſiſtance. 


Is it not plain that it muſt be next to miraculous, 
if a man placed in ſuch circumſtances, would not 
immediately periſh? Or, if in any way he could 


_ eſcape deſtruction, could any thing be more miſera- 


ble, more melanchaly, more horrible, even in idea, 


than his ſituation ? He would have nothing reſem- 


bling the faculty of ſpeech, except thoſe inarticulate 
and unintelligible ſounds, which he would partake 
in common with irrational animals; he would have 
no food, except roots, herbs, and other ſpontane- 
ous fruits; he would have no cloathing, except 
moſs, accidentally made uſe of for that purpoſe; 
he would have no protection againſt the beaſts of 


the foreſt, or the injuries of the air, but flight and 
caves in the earth; he would have no conſolation 
in life, no pleaſure, no dignity, no convenience. 


And if in the preſent period of ſociety, when ſo 


many arts have been invented, conducing to the 


utility of mankind, the moſt prudent ſchemes, and 


ſuch a variety of aids are neceſlary to the comfort 
and enjoy ment of life, what, do we conceive, would 
be our ſituation, if we were.deprived of all inter- 


courſe with others, and deſtitute of all manner of 
aſſiſtance from them? But as God, the author of 


nature 


. 
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nature, hath conſtituted every thing, by rules of 


the moſt perfect wiſdom, and it appears from the 


very frame of human nature, how particularly 
mankind are the objects of his attention, 1t cannot 


be conceived, that he would place them in circum- 


ſtances, in which their deſtruction or extreme mi- 


ſery, muſt be the unavoidable conſequence. There- 
fore even from this conſideration, it is evident that 


men were created for ſociety. 


Secondly, The various propenſities, which we. 


find implanted in our nature, that neither derive 


their exiſtence or authority from ourſelves, and 
which we therefore muſt have Weiden fm the 
author of our conſtitution himſelf, lead to the ſame 
_ concluſion. Such is our propenſity to mercy, our 
propenſity to gratitude, our propenſity to contract 
and cultivate friendſhip, our propenſity to marri- 
age, the propenſity which parents have to love 
and take care of their offspring, and others of the 
ſame kind. All theſe feelings excite in the breaſt _ 
of man, a ſtrong deſire of ſociety, a deſire which 
is lively and powerful, in proportion to the degree 
of his wiſdom and improvement. An evident 


proof this, that it has a tendency to advance the 
perfection and happineſs of human nature. 


Thirdly, The ſame truth is pointed out by the 


various endowments of mind and body, by which 


ſome men are directed to the purſuit of this, and 
others to the purſuit of a different ſet of objects. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that ſuitable proviſion is 
made for the various neceſſities of mankind; arts 


and ſciences are invented and improved, and men 


Aa Rr | 
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are mutually connected and bound together, in a 
manner truly admirable. 

' Laſtly, * For whence, v. g. the uſe of ſpeech ? 
W hence the faculties of weeping and laughter? 
Whence that aſtoniſhing conſtitution of the body, 
by which ſo many various feelings are excited in 
us, joy, grief, anger, love, &c. How ſhall we ac- 
count for it, that our feelings are expreſſed in our 
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- countenance, in ſuch a viſible manner? Whence 


ſhame ? Whence the facility with which we imi- 
tate what we obſerve in others? Muſt not every 
one ſee, that all theſe appearances and many others 
of the ſame nature, demonſtrate that man was 
born for ſociety ? 

Having laid this foundation, it follows that the 


firſt law of nature, relating to our neighbour, is 


this, that we ſhould cultivate thoſe affections which 
have for their object the good of ſociety, that we 


_ ſhould do every thing conducive to its intereſt, and 
avoid doing whatever may be prejudicial to it. The 


reaſon is evident. For as God has created us for 
ſociety, and all the affections and propenſities of 
our nature have that tendency, and we cannot ſub- 


Hiſt independent of ſociety, at leaſt cannot live with 


enjoyment and dignity, it is plain how much it is 
our intereſt and duty, to entertain a ſuitable re- 
gard for ſociety, and, as far as in us lies, to pro- 
mote its advantage and to guard againſt every thing 
inconſiſtent with it. 

The ſecond law of nature, with telpech to man- 
kind, is that excellent rule, the obligation of which 


* The ſtructure and conſtitution of human nature lead to 


the ſame concluſion. 
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was equally acknowledged by Jews and Heathens, 


and which Chriſt hath contend by his own au- 


thority : It conſiſts of two parts, the one negative, 
the other poſitive: The negative part is, not to do 
to another, what we would not wiſh another ſhould 


do to us: The poſitive, to do to others as we 


would deſire that others ſhould do to us. Thatit may 
appear by what foundation this rule is ſupported, 
and in what manner it is to be underſtood, we muſt . 
attend to theſe three particulars, Firſt, That men, 
if they confine their ideas entirely to the nature 
they partake of, are all placed in a ſtate of equali- 
ty, nor can any one claim a right of ſuperiority to 
another, which he is not in the ſame degree poſ- 


ſeſſed of. Secondly, That this rule is to be under- 


ſtood, only with relbedt to things of an equal na- 
ture, and in a manner agreeable to reaſon. Third- 
ly, That in the application of this rule, we are to 
place ourſelves in the ſituation and circumſtances 
of others. Admitting theſe poſitions, the equity 
of this rule is fo ſelf-evident as to require no illuſ- 
tration. For on what! principle can I complain of 
an injury done me by another, if he receives an in- 
jury of the ſame kind from me? And on what 
principle, or by what right, can I require any thing 
from another, if I myſelf, when placed in the 
ſame circumſtances, refuſe to do him the hke good 
office? Certainly, when I ſay that this or that man 
has done ill, I pronounce my own condemnation, | 
if Iact the very ſame part. And when I deſire any 
thing from my neighbour, in doing ſo, I declare, 
that, when it is as much in my power, I am bound 


to be as obliging. 
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That the force of this rule was acknowledged, 
not only by Chriſtians, but by Jews and Gentiles, 
admits of various proofs. This maxim of Tobit 
is extant iv. 19: Do that to man which thou 
hateſt, ie. Do nothing to another, that is 
the object of your own diſapprobation.” Iſo- 
crates, ſpeaking of the duties which children owe 


their parents, writes in this manner to Demonicus: 


Conduct yourſelf in the ſame manner towards 
your parents, as you would wiſh your own chil- 


dren ſhould conduct themſelves with reſpect to 
you.” Ariſtotle, according to Diogenes Laertius, 
expreſſeth himſelf in the ſame manner, concerning 
the duties which ſhould be diſcharged by friend to 
friend. Mecænas likewiſe communicates the ſame 
ſentiments to Auguſtus, writing to him of the im- 
peratorial office. But the teſtimony in proof of 
this point, of the Emperor Alexander Severus, is 
particularly remarkable, who if he ſaw any one en- 
croach on the poſſeſſion of another, rebuked him in 


this manner, Would it be agreeable to you if the 


ſame thing were done to your own land, which 


vou now do to another?” This expreſſion he very 
frequently made uſe of. And when he wanted to 
reform any unjuſt perſon, he ordered the herald to 
proclaim, Do not to another, what you do not 
deſire another ſhould do to you.” * This precept, 


continues the author who gives us this account of 


him, he fo highly eſteemed, that he commanded it 


to be engraved on his palace and the publick build- 
_ ings of the city.“ 


As the rule we are ſpeaking of is exceedingly 
equitable in itſelf, it is a very convenient one and 
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of perpetual utility. For in conſidering any queſti- 
on, relating to the manner in which we ought to 


treat others, we have no occaſion to apply to the 


learned for direction, we have no occaſion to turn 


cover large volumes concerning the principles of 
morality: In general, it will be quite ſufficient to 
deſcend into our own minds, and to aſk ourſelves, 
what we would deſire that others ſhould do unto 
us in a matter of the ſame nature. For this reaſon. 
Chriſt obſerves, that the law and the Ce 55 
are ſummed up in this one precept.” 


The third law is, we muſt do injury to no one. 


This law is in itſelf ſo clear, and ſo recommends 
itſelf to the approbation of conſcience, that it is 
very properly placed among the firſt and moſt evi- 
dent of the principles demonſtrated by the light of 
nature. Beſides, it is a conſequence of thoſe already 


mentioned, For nothing is more deſtructive of the 


peace and well being of ſociety, than injuries. And 


as we would not injure ourſelves, fo neither ſhould 
we injure our fellow-creatures. 


Fourth law. We ſhould, to the utmoſt of our 
power, make reſtitution for any injuries which others 

may have received from us. This rule is ſo con- 
nected with the former, and flows from it, that if 
you admit the one, you muſt neceſſarily admit the 
other. For the man who is averſe to do evil to 
any one, ought, if he means to act a conſiſtent 
part, to undo and make recompenſe for any in- 
| Nance of improper conduct of this kind of which 
he may be guilty. 


Fifth law. We muſt a& with ſincerity, and 


fulfil, inviolably our promiſes and engagments. 
> K 3 Thies 
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This law alſo is ſo evident, that nothing can be 
ſaid to add to the force of it, which would have as 
much influence, as the native obligation which ap- 
pears written on it in ſuch legible colours. And it 
is of ſo great, I will not ſay utility, but neceffity, in 
order to the happineſs of human life and intereſt of 
fociety, that, deſtroy a regard to fidelity, and to 


the preſerving of compacts inviolate, ſociety and 


all confidence among men would be annihilated. 
As we would not ourſelves deſire to be duped, by 


| vain promiſes and deceitful compacts, ſo neither 


does it become us to.deal treacherouſly and fallaci- 
ouſly by others. 
Sixth law. Every opportunity ſhould be em- 


braced, of doing thoſe offices to others, which are 


eaſily performed, and will give us little or no trou- 


ble. Such, as to allow another to kindle his fire 
by the aſſiſtance of yours, not to ſtop the running 


water, to direct the wanderer into the right way, 


to give advice to thoſe who aſk it of you, not to de- 
ſtroy any matter no longer of uſe to you, but to 
preſerve it for the uſe of others. Theſe, and other 


ſuch offices of humanity, are ſo plain, and atten- 


ded with ſo little inconvenience, that to withold 


them is a kind of injury, and a proof that the per- 


ſon who does ſo, is poſſeſſed of an unfeeling heart. 
The ſeventh law aſcends higher, for it commands 


us to perform thoſe duties to others, which are at- 
tended with labour and expence, which in a nobler 


ſenſe, are called benefits. This law derives its 


original from the ſame ſources, from humanity, 
which powerfully excites us to be kind to others, 
and alſo from a regard to the good of ſociety, which 

can 
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can only be advanced by a mutual diſcharge of be- 


nevolent and good natured offices. The wiſe 


heathens, more eſpecially Seneca, in his book con- 


cerning benefits, expreſſed very excellent ſentiments 


on this ſubject. As to the manner and reſtrictions 
neceſſary to be attended to in conferring benefits, 
ſo as that they may wiſely and effectually accom- 


pliſh the deſired end; this we leave to be explain- 


ed by thoſe who treat more fully of moral duties. 


But if to confer benefits is an office that becomes 
us, much more is it our indiſpenſible duty to be 
affected with gratitude for benefits received, and, 
when ever an opportunity 1s preſented, to make a 
mutual and ſuitable return. Let this therefore be 
the eighth law, that benefits demand gratitude, 
and when we have power and opportunity, ſhould 


requite them by a return of benefits. Not that 


we are to-confer benefits in the manner of traffick, 
with a view to a return, nor does any action lie in 


civil courts againſt thoſe who are guilty of ingrati- 


| tude; * at the fame time, the moſt uncivilized 
barbarian will acknowledge, that an inſenſibility 


of favours received is a vice ſtrongly marked with 
_ difgrace, a vice which is a high violation of nature, 
deſtructive of the bonds by which ſociety is united, 
and of mutual benevolence among mankind. 


Nevs: 
* The refined ideas of the Perſians, with reſpect to this vice, are 


not a little remarkable. Xenophon, in his education of Cyrus, 5 
informs us, that ſuch as were guilty of ingratitude were puniſh- 


ed by them in the ſame manner as thoſe who 1 in other Inſtance; 
violated the laws of their country 


Aa 4 5 With 
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With reſpect to injuries we may receive from 
others, the law of nature permits us to reſiſt and 
repel them, but with that moderation becoming 
the regards we owe them as our fellow creatures. 
Let therefore the ninth law be this, that we muſt 


not tranſgreſs the bounds of moderation in repelling 


injuries; and take the utmoſt care to retaliate in a 


manner not prejudicial, or as little prejudicial as 

pooſſible, to thoſe who have offended us. The na- 
tural relation we are placed in to others, the need 
we ourſelves frequently have of indulgence from 


them on the ſame account, the good of ſociety, 


which muſt be greatly hurt by paſſionate revenge 


and an intemperate retaliation of injuries, all con- 
ſpire to perſuade us to ſuch moderation. Theſe 


ſentiments relative to equity and temperance, in 


matters of this kind, are inculcated, with ſo much 


propriety by the wiſer heathens, by Seneca + 


Marcus Antoninus, + Maximus Tyrius|[} and others, 
that you would pronounce them to be acquainted 


with the principles of chriſtianity. 


Tenth law. We are to practiſe and purſue, 
whatever tends to the happineſs of mankind. This 


law flows from the firſt law mentioned above. For 
as it is our duty to aſſiſt and promote the intereſt 
of ſociety, we ſhould, by no means, lead an indo- 
lent and ſlothful life, but ought, as far as in our 


power, to learn and cultivate thoſe uſeful and ho- 
nourable arts, by which we have a proſpect of be- 
coming profitable members of ſociety. But, in 


cChooſing and cultivating any art, every man ſnould 


+ Sen. Books of Anger, of Clemency, of Benefits. t Marc. 
Ant. B. vii. §. 15, 19, 44. l Max. Tyr. Diſſert. ii. 
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be particularly on his guard, not to pretend to the 
knowledge of an art, of which he is ignorant, or, 


for which nature has not deſigned him : For by 


not attending to this, he would be more injurious 
than profitable to ſociety. 


And theſe are all the general laws which relate 
to the duties that take place betwixt man and man. 


But there are beſides theſe, particular laws, or, 
particular duties, which are derived from the va- 
rious ſtates and compacts ariſing from the circum- 
ſtances in which mankind are placed, from the 
diviſion of property, and rights, with reſpect to it, 
belonging to each individual, from marriages and 
families, from kingdoms and republics, from the 


relation of maſters and ſervants, from war and 
peace. Theſe ſeveral duties are to be aſcertained 


by the general laws we have laid down, and muſt 


be regulated, differently by civil Jaws, according 


as the various neceſſities of the caſe, and difterent 


circumſtances require. 
III. The Duties relating to ourſelves. 


Thoſe duties remain to be conſidered which re- 


late to ourſelves: Theſe are derived from and con- 


firmed by our reverence for the Deity and the ho- 
mage he is entitled to; by the obligation we are 
under to promote the intereſt of ſociety ; by the 
innate and ſtrong, and of courſe lawful affection 
which has for its object our own advantage. 


But as the conſtitution of man divides into two 


branches, mind and body, hence ariſe towards our- 
ſelves a 1 claſs of duties, the one relating to 
the body, the other to the mind, 


And 
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And with reſpect to the body, although it is the 
leſs noble part of our frame, as we ſhall immedi- 
ately obſerve, the care and preſervation of it, which 
is conducive to the preſervation of life, ſhould be 
the object of our attention, In order to this two 
things are requiſite, the providing of thoſe things 
neceſſary to the ſupport of life, and the guarding a- 

gainſt impending evils and dangers. Both theſe 
cannot be frequently done without labour and in- 

duſtry. For this reaſon it is our duty to exerciſe 
ſome honeſt employment, and one that will be 
ſuited to our circumſtances. Beſides we muſt be 
particularly cautious, not to indulge in gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, luſt and other vices of the ſame na- 
tare, which would be deſtructive to the well-being 
and healthful temperament of the body. 

But if any one offers violence to us, and attempts 
to deprive us of life, no law forbids us to defend 
ourſelves; if poſſible, we are to do this without 
material prejudice to the offender, but ſhould ne- 
ceſſity require, we may conſult our own preſer- 
vation at the expence of his life. This juſt right 
of defence, Cicero calls + © not a written law, but 
a law born with us into the world, a law which we 
have not read, learned, or received from others, 
bur which we have derived, have drawn from na- 
ture herſelf, who hath engraved it on our conſti- 
tation ; the knowledge of which we have not ac- 
quired by inſtruction, but were formed with it at 
the commencement of our exiſtence; we do not 


+ Cic. Orat. for Milo. 
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owe our ideas of it to education, but to the origi- 
nal ſtructure of our minds.” * 
But as it 1s our duty to be careful of our body, 


and to watch for its preſervation, that is for the 
_ Preſervation of life, we may evidently deduce from 


hence, that ſuicide is a crime. For we did not 


make our entrance into life, at our own pleaſure, 
or the direction of chance or fortune, but have re- 


ceived our exiſtence from God, who has an abſo- 
lute dominion over it. © And therefore muſt not 


_ depart from the poſt and ſtation of life, without the 
command of our ſuperior, that is God,” This 


Cicero informs t us is the inſtruction of Py- 


thagoras. And Cicero himſelf teacheth us, in ano- 


ther place + that every man animated by a prin- 


ciple of piety, will not diſſolve the connection be- 


twixt his body and ſoul, nor will, without the 


command of the Being from whon he received 
his exiſtence, depart from life, leſt he ſhould ſeem 
to deſert the duties aſſigned him by the Deity.” 


To which we may add, that we were born, not 


Nor E. 


* + Non rem ſed natam Legem, quam non didicimus, ac- 


ceſſimus, legimus, verum ex natura ipſa arripuimus, kayſimus, 


expreſſimus ; ad quam non docti, ſed facti, non inſtituti, ſed 


imbuti ſumus.” 


The tranſlator has endeavoured to give the ſenſe of this ad- 
mirable quotation in as clear a manner, as he could find words 
in our language to convey it, but he has indeed fallen very ſhort 


of the force of the original The energy of the idea expreſſ- 
ed by a ſingle word ſuch as arripuimus, Kaunas, expreſſimus, 
is quite loſt in a circumlocution. 


1 Cic. of old Age, F Cie. Dream of Seip. 
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only for ourſelves, but ſociety, as we before ob- 


terved: Wherefore it is not in our own power, to 
withdraw ourſelves from it, and defraud it of the 
offices we are rendered capable of performing, to 
its advantage. For this reaſon, moſt powerful is 


the force of nature, with reſpect to the love and 
deſire of life, even when placed in uncomfortable 


circumſtances and expoſed to various evils. Al- 
though all men are not poſſeſſed of ſuch a degree 


of fortitude, as to be able to ſay with . U 


* This life to me, preſerve, ſuſtain, 
Tho' on a croſs l hang with pain, 
O ſpare my lite, afflict me ſore, 
?Tis all I with, I aſk no more. 


Vet there are very few, even of the moſt miſe- 


rable of mortals, who would not rather live in ſuch. 


circumſtances, than drop out of exiſtence. Theſe 
obſervations ſufficiently prove, that they who are 


guilty of ſelf-murder, not only offend againſt the 


dictates of reaſon and religion, but lay aſide all 
pretenſions to human nature. 
But as prudence teacheth us to take proper care 


of our bodies, and do every thing neceſſary to their 
well being, ſo muſt it be an object of our attention, 
not to permit the labour we beſtow, in that re- 
ſpect, to exceed proper limits. For the welfare 
of the body muſt not be ſo much an object of our 
attention, as to make us neglect the mind, the 


+ Sen. Epiſt. 101. 


* Hanc mihi, vel acuta, 
Si ſedeam cruce, fultine: 


Vita dum fupereft, bene eſt 


moſt 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed part of our frame, and Which 
muſt engage our chief and principal regard. We 
ſhall now proceed to conſider, in what reſpects the 
mind muſt be an object of our attention. 

Relative to this point, theſe are the duties which 
the light of nature requires of us. The mind, ſo 
far as the circumſtances in which each of us are 
placed will admit, mutt be inſtructed in knowledge. 
For as the underſtanding is the firſt faculty of the 
mind, and knowledge is of great conſequence in 
the direction of life, and promoting our enjoyment; 
every one muſt perceive of what importance it is, 
that we all, according to our capacity and ſituation, 
apply to the acquiſition of knowledge, and ſo cul- 
tivate and dignify our minds. | 

But there are two particulars, with respect to 
this matter in which we muſt be cautious. Firſt, 
we are to take care not to admit as certain truths, 
ſuch as are uncertain, or to ſubſtitute falſhood in 
the place of truth; but to endeavour to be ac- 
quainted with the nature of things, as it really is, 
and to entertain juſt conceptions of them; laying 
aſide every prejudice and all thoſe deceitful paſſions 
which darken the underſtanding and miſlead it, in 
its reſearches after truth. Secondly, we are, in a 
very particular manner, to give our attention to 
ſuch branches of knowledge as will be truly valua- 
ble and important, and not to ſpend our time-in 
vain and uſeleſs ſpeculations, much leſs in ſuch as 
are vicious and deſtiuQtive. Theſe two ad moniti- 
ons are very judiciouſly pointed out to us by Cicero. + 
After he has obſerved ** that we are all animated 

+ Cicero's Offices. * C. vi. 
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by a deſire of knowledge and ſcience, in which we 
think it meritorious to excel, but to conſider it as 
pernicious and diſhonourable to be led aſtray in 
ſuch matters, to miſtake, to be ignorant, and de- 
| ceived;” he adds, two faults are to be avoided, 
the one, is not to ſubſtitute ignorance in the place 
of knowledge, and form wrong judgments with 
raſhneſs and precipitancy ; the man who wiſhes to 


avoid this error (which every one ought) muſt take 


time, and uſe proper diligence, in order to examine 
with propriety the ſubjects of his enquiry: Others 
run into another miſtake, which is, the ſpending 


too much of our attention and pains, on matters 

of an obſcure and difficult nature, and which are 

at the ſame time by no means neceſſary. By a- 
voiding theſe faults, and ſpending our labour in 

purſuit of ſuch truths as are virtuous and 8 55 


to be known, we acquire much honour. 
But as nature formed us, not ſo much for a con- 


templative, as an active life, and it is our duty (as 


we above obſerved) to promote the happineſs of 
mankind, we muſt hence ſee how much it becomes 
us to give all the attention to the improvement of 


our mind, neceſſary to qualify us for being uſeful 
members of ſociety. To which end, we ſhould. 
chuſe ſome active kind of life, or, which is the 
fame thing, ſome honeſt and uſeful profeſſion, 


ſuitable to our capacity and circumſtances. After 


we have entered into ſuch a profeſſion we are to 
_ exert ourſelves in it, with firmneſs, diligence and 


the greateſt attention. 


We muſt avoid, with the moſt careful circum- 


ſpection, every thing that might retard the im- 
Provement 
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provement of our mind and prevent it from act- 
ing the part aſſigned it, with propriety : Such are 
the vices above mentioned, intemperance and eve- 


ry kind of Juſt, ſloth, and an immoderate attach- 


ment to objects of ſenſe. For it can ſcarcely be 


| ſaid, how much the attention and force of the 


mind are diverted from its Proper 1 1 and 


injured by them. 


More eſpecially, the applying our minds with 


diligence to the practiſe and unremitting exerciſe of 


virtue, muſt, in a very particular manner, be the 


object of our attention. In order to this, the fol- 


lowing rules may be of much uſe. We ſhould 
often reflect on the various duties required of us 

and get as clear and diſtinct notions of them as we 
poſſibly can: The Supreme Being, his authority, 
the benefits we have received from him, and our 
dependence on him, ſhould be the frequent objects 
of our reflection: We ſhould often meditate on 
the excellence and utility of the ſeveral virtues, 


and on the turpitude and evil conſequences of vice: 


We ſhould never act with precipitancy or from a 
blind impulſe, eſpecially i in matters of a ſerious and 
important nature: We ſhould be frequently em- 

ployed in ſelf-· examination, agreeably to the advice 


of Pythagoras, and if we are conſcious of impro- 
prieties in our paſt conduct, ſhould correct them 
but if conſcious of having walked in the paths of 


virtue, ſhould aſpire after higher improvements. 
By theſe and ſuch methods, the mind is to be 
formed with care and 8 to refityge of con- . 


duct. 


But of the virtues, which more properly relate 
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to ourſelves, one is poſſeſſed of ſuperior excellence, 
vhich is modeſty, the rating our own qualifications 
and advantages with wiſdom and humility, This 
virtue prevents us from valuing ourſelves too high- 
ly, from magnifying the advantages we are poſſeſſ- 
ed of, and directs us to meaſure what we are and 
enjoy, by a juſt rule, ſeriouſly conſidering © what 
efforts we are capable of, and what are beyond the 
reach of our ability,” To this we are to refer the 
inſcription on the doors of the temple of Delphos. 
Know thyſelf.” The contrary vices are, Pon, 
ambition, diſdain, arrogance, &c. 

Patience, muſt not be omitted in the enumera- 
tion of thoſe virtues which are of the greateſt im- 
Portance. This virtue teacheth us to bear with 
equanimity all the misfortunes that may befal us, 
as well becauſe you ſhould bear what 1s beyond 
the reach of your power to help, as that it is pro- 
per that all events ſhould be ſubject to the diſpoſal 
ok God, and theſe very evils, may, if wiſely 1 impov- 
ed contribute to our advantage. 

With this the virtue is intimately connected, 
which the Greeks call autarkeia, contentment. 
Not that it is inconſiſtent with our duty, to uſe all 
the means in our power, to remove the difficulties 
in our ſituation and render it more agreeable: But, 
whatever may be the conſequence, whatewer the 
event of our endeavours, we mult bear it with _ 

tranquility, and acquieſce in ſubmiſſive obedience 
to the will of providence. 

Finally, the ſum of all the duties relating to 
ourſelves, conſiſts in chooſing what is really good, 
and in avoiding evil. For we ſhould ever purſue 
8 a good, 
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a good, which is upon the whole, the greateſt, the 
moſt real and the moſt ſubſtantial, and prefer it to 


a leſſer good; and as to ſmaller evils, we ſhould 


ſubmit to them with reſolution, if they lead to the 
enjoy ment of a greater good. If then ſuch is the 


conſtitution of our nature, we will entertain ſenti- 
ments of good and evil very different from the 


generality of mankind, nor will we ſet our hearts 


upon riches, honours, or bodily pleaſures, which 


are all tranſitory, uncertain, and frequently the 


ſources of the greateſt evils as well as incentives to 
them: On the other hand, the evils oppoſite to 


theſe, if at any time they are our lot, muſt be en- 
dured with fortitude. What then is the chief good 


of man? To obtain the approbation of the ſupreme 
governour of the univerſe. What is of all others 
the greateſt evil? To diſpleaſe the Almighty dif- 


poſer of all things. Wherefore the light of nature 
directs us to this concluſion of the wife Solomon. 

Fear God and keep his commandments, for this 
is the whole uy and happineſs of rr man.” . Eccleſ. 
Ai. 15. 


Nor E. 


9 The very fatimate connection which ſubſiſts betwixt the 
Thus, the 
diſcharge of the moſt private duties has a conſiderable influence, 


ſeyeral duties of life is not a little remarkable— 


by way of example as well as in other reſpects, on the intereſt 
of ſociety, and at the ſame time are fo many acts of obedience 


to the authority of the Supreme Being ; nor does the purſuit of 
- theſe ſelfiſh objects, the poſſeſſion of which has the moſt inti- 
mate relation to our own happineſs, yield the mind fuch rea! 
and refined enjoyment as that which reſults from acts of devotion _ 


and the exerciſe of benevolent affection. 
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DISSERTATION XII. 


5 F.. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


AND A FUTURE STATE, 


| ACCORDING TO THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


\HE laſt, and indeed the moſt important 
point in Natural Theology, yet remains 


to be conſidered, which is, the immortality of 


the ſoul, or a future ſtate. Although we are 


| indebted to Chriſt, our Lord, for the fulleſt and 


moſt evident illuſtration of this doctrine (of whom 
it is ſaid, that he had the words of eternal life, 


and that having aboliſhed death, he brought life 
and immortality to light +) yet the light of nature 


furniſheth us with moſt ſolid arguments, impreſſed 
with the characters of wiſdom, in favour of it. If 


we do not conſider the whole of theſe. arguments, 
we will atleaſt take notice of the moſt important of 
them, and ſolve, with all the ſtrength of reaſoning 


| * John vi, 68. e Tim. i. 40. 
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we are capable of, the objections advanced by the 
advocates of the contrary hypotheſis. _ 

Our firſt argument is taken from the nature of 
the mind, which, as it is a ſubſtance plainly diſtinct 
and different from body, as we have demonſtrated 
in another place, t the deſtruction of the body is 
by no means a cauſe of the deſtruction of the mind, 
and therefore it ought not to be aſſerted, that the 
latter will loſe its exiſtence in the diſſolution of the 


former. God who created it, can no doubt make 


it ceaſe to exiſt, but we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that he will make this uſe of his power. Without 
the moſt convincing reaſons, we are not to believe 
that the leaſt conſiderable being will be deſtroyed 
or annihilated, and much leſs are we to entertain 
this opinion, with reſpect to ſo noble and excellent 
a production, as the human mind. As then there 
is no reaſon to convince us that the mind will loſe 
its exiſtence, by an immediate exertion of divine 
power, (nay there are the ſtrongeſt reaſons to per- 
ſuade us to the contrary, as will afterwards appear) 
this alone is ſufficient to determine us to think that 
it will not be deſtroyed, but live to immortality. 
The ſame argument admits alſo of this illuſtrati- 
on. If, with the body, the mind is likewiſe de- 
ſtroyed, this muſt follow either on account of the 
diſſolution of the body, or from the nature of the 
mind, which of itſelf muſt tend to deſtruction, or 
from the will of the Deity to annihilate it, or from 
ſome other cauſe. That the mind is deſtroyed by 
the diſſolution of the body, cannot be aſſerted, for 


t Diſſert. of the Exiſt, of God, 
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theſe two ſubſtances are in reality, quite diſtinct 
from each other, of which, the exiſtence of the 


one, does not neceſſarily imply the exiſtence of the 
other, nor the diſſolution of the one, the diſſolution 


of the other. Nor can it be ſaid that the mind 


ceaſeth to be, from its native tendency to deſtruc- 
tion, for an uncompounded ſubſtance cannot be 
diſſolved of itſelf, nor can it, in any way, be con- 


ceived, in what manner an incorporeal mind, and 
conſequently indiviſible, can, of itſelf, tend to de- 


ſtruction. That the mind will be deſtroyed by 
God, is unſupported by the evidence of reaſon, nay 
there are the weightieſt conſiderations to induce 
us to the contrary belief, as we ſhall ſoon demon- 


ſtrate. Laſtly, That from any other cauſe, the 


mind can ceaſe to exiſt, cannot be alledged on bet- 


ter evidence, for no other cauſe can enter into the 


human imagination: Nay we are clearly convin- 
ced, that as nothing leſs than infinite power can 
create any being, ſo nothing leſs than infinite pow- 


er can deprive it of exiſtence. And this is the firſt. 


argument on this point, taken from the nature of 
the mind; in our opinion it is very convincing; if 


any doubt remains, with reſpect to it, it will be 
removed, when we come to that part of the ſub- 
ject intended to ſolve objections. 

But the immortality of the ſoul and a future 


ſtate, is ſtill more clearly proved by conſidering 5 
the nature and perfections of God. This ſhall be 
our ſecond argument, and indeed of all others it is 


the moſt convincing. For as God is a Being infi- 
nitely juſt, infinitely wiſe and benevolent, and at 
the ſame time poſſeſſed of abſolute power, who re- 
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gards human affairs; all the actions of mankind 
lying open to his view, and are the objects either of 
his favour or diſapprobation; it follows hence, as a 
neceſſary conſequence, that it is impoſſible that he 


ſhould not, at one time or other, render to every 
man according to his works. As very frequently 


this is not done, in the preſent life, where the beſt 
of men are often the moſt unhappy, and where, on 
the contrary, wicked men are frequently favoured 


with a proſperous condition, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary that there ſhould be another ſtate, another life, 
in which this ſhall be accompliſhed. 


And to place this argument in a clear point of 
view, let us examine the different ſituations of two 
men. On the one hand, let us conceive the circum-_ 

ſtances of a man, who, through the whole of life, 
has been influenced by a regard to piety, who has 
made it his conſtant ſtudy to know and obey the will 


of God, who in acting ſuch a part, would expoſe him- 


ſelf to every hardſhip and every misfortune inci- 
dent to humanity ; whoſe portion in life is poverty, 
pain and reproach ; laſtly, who would ſubmit to 
death, in its moſt terrific form, and a ſeries of the 
moſt dreadful puniſhments, rather than offend his 
God, or violate the dictates of his conſcience. On 
the other hand, let us conceive a man who acts 
quite a contrary part, who pays no regard to God, 
who treats virtue and the admonitions of conſcience 
with contempt ; who entirely devotes his faculties 


to the commiſſion of ſlaughter, murder, fraud and 


perjury, but who at the ſame time, lives in afflu- 


ence, is diſtinguiſhed by honours, and enjoys a va- 
riety of pleaſures, whoſe happineſs is at no time in- 
B b 3 terrupted 
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terrupted by any of the viciflitudes of fortune. Nor 


can it be ſaid that this is altogether an imaginary 


| picture, and that men of ſuch oppoſite characters 


were never really placed in theſe circumſtances. For 
although all good men are not virtuous in the degree 
we have here ſuppoſed, nor, in general are bad men 


| ſo remarkably wicked, it is a fact which cannot be 
/ diſputed, a fact but too well aſcertained by the ex- 


perience of the world, that very frequently we ſee 


*The wicked proſperous, gay, careſs'd, 
The good tormented, vex d, oppreſs'd. + 


And this, as we obſerved above, t has always 


been urged as an objection againſt the Juſtice and 


Providence of God. I aſk then, admitting the ex- 


iſtence of a God, a God diſtinguiſhed by a regard 
to the moſt perfect equity and of infinite wiſdom 
and benevolence, I aſk, whether admitting the 
exiſtence of ſuch a Being, it can be conceived, that 
theſe two men would appear to him in the fe 
point of view ? And if they appear to him in a dif- 


ferent light, whether it can be coneeived that his 
approbation and diſapprobation accompanied with 


abſolute power extending its influence to the direc- 


tion of all the affairs in the univerſe, would beattend- 
ed with no conſequences to Went. in any period of 


their exiſtence? What ſhould be our ſentiments 
of the equity of God, were he to eternity to Ape 


Nor f. 


* Lztos florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios. 


+4; Claud. 1 Diflert, V. 
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ſuch meaſures of injuſtice? What would be our 


ſentiments of the goodneſs of God, if pious and de- 


vout ſouls, expoſed to the moſt grievous ſufferings, 
on account of their zealous attachment to him, 


were never to receive any recompenſe of reward? 
What would be our ſentiments of his juſtice, if 


men remarkable for wickedneſs, impiety, and all 


manner of vice, were always to be favoured by a 


proſperous condition, and to be ſubject to no pu- 
niſhment in futurity? Finally, what would be our 


ſentiments of the wiſdom of God, if a ſtate of things 
ſo unharmonious, involved in ſuch darkneſs, if ſuch 
a a Chaos, were never to be reduced to a ſtate of or- 


der, beauty and regularity ?. Indeed we' muſt ei- 


ther ſuppoſe that there is no God (which irrational 
idea is confuted by an attention to the ſtructure of 
the ſmalleſt plant or inſect) or we muſt ſuppoſe 
that the Deity, ſupreme in power and benevolence, 
will diſpenſe in a future ſtate, rewards and puniſh- | 
ments, in exact proportion to the v virtue and deme- 


rit of mankind. 


Our third argument, connected with the ſecond, 
and a confirmation of it, is deduced from the com- 


placence with which God contemplates his own ex- 


cellencies and thoſe who imitate them. For as he 
is abſolutely perfect, and at the ſame time infinitely 
wiſe, he muſt neceſſarily contemplate himſelf with 
high delight, and conſequently entertain the greateſt 
_ eſteem for his own perfections. But he cannot love 


himſelf, without loving ſuch as are like him, thoſe 


at leaſt who aſpire after a reſemblance to * attri- 
butes. For the ſame reaſon, he muſt deteſt thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of different diſpoſitions, and who 

Bb 4 +. 
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act a contrary part. Now ſuch, is the na- 
ture of love, that it excites us to be kind to 
thoſe who are the objects of it, and to make 
them as happy as we poſſibly can. But as God is 
omnipotent in power, and the Supreme Arbiter 
of all things, and has all the ſources of good 


and evil under his abſolute controul, it is impoſſi- 
ble but at one time or other he muſt make thoſe 
happy whom he loves, and make thoſe unhappy 


who are the objects of his diſpleaſure. As fre- 


quently this is not done in the preſent life, it fol- 
lows of conſequence, that there muſt be another, 


where it ſhall be accompliſhed. 


The principles of juſt and unjuſt, hats laws of 
nature, which we have above demonſtrated, God, 


the greateſt and beſt of Beings, has implanted i mn 


the minds of mankind, furniſh us with a fourth 


argument. Theſe principles confirm the truth we 


are endeavouring to illuſtrate, in two different ways. 


For, in the firſt place, we are expreſly taught by 
them, that virtue merits praiſe, that it deſerves a 
reward, and on the other hand, that vice is an ob- 


ject of blame, and merits puniſnment. Hence all men, 
to which the moſt vicious are no exception, do not 


heſitate to affirm, eſpecially when judging of the 


conduct of others, that virtuous actions have a juſt 
claim to reward, but that actions of a contrary na- 
ture deſerve cenſure and chaſtiſement. This is a 


natural ſentiment engraven on our hearts, by the 


Deity, that happineſs ſhould be the portion of good 
men, and miſery the portion of the unrighteous, 


and actually will be ſo, now, or in n futurity, under 


the juſt g government of God. 
But 
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But this argument will receive additional force, 
if we conſider, that thoſe principles of juſt and un- 


juſt, impreſſed on the minds of men, have in them 


every thing neceſſary, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, to con- 


ſtitute the nature of laws, For every one knows, 


that laws have no power unleſs their authority is 
ſecured by puniſhments and rewards. Wherefore 


as God, to whoſe government mankind are ſubject, 
hath preſcribed to them theſe laws, as a rule of life 
and manners, it was abſolutely neceſſary that he 


ſhould enforce them by puniſhments.and rewards ; 


now as very frequently theſe puniſhments and re- 1 
wards do not take place in this life, it will not admit 
of a doubt, that they will be diſpenſed ih a life to 
come. Otherwiſe God would have conſtituted 
theſe laws in vain ; he would either deceive men, 


or permit men to deceive him. 


Such an idea as this ſhould never enter into our ; 
thoughts of our infinitely wile and powerful lawgi- 


ver. 


To hich obſervations ſtill additional force is de- 
rived from our fifth argument, taken from the in- 


fluence of conſcience, from thoſe ſweet ſenſations 
which accompany a conſciouſneſs of virtue, and 


from thoſe ſtings, diſtreſſing terrors, and ſelf- 


condemnations, that are the conſeguences of a vi- 
cious courſe of life. Theſe effects of vice are 
the ſame, even when no human eye is witneſs to 
our conduct, and when we have nothing either to 
hope or fear from our fellow- creatures. To what 


ſource then ſhall we trace theſe feelings? Have 


they any other meaning except this, that the Su- 


preme Governor of the world, who produceth in 


us 
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us theſe ſenſations, takes this method to convince 
us, that retribution is moſt certainly prepared for 
all our actions, even ſuch as are done in the greateſt 
privacy and concealment. As it often happens 
that the preſent life is not this ſtate of retribution, 


therefore it follows that we muſt look forward to 
a future, where this ſhall, in all reſpects, be com- 
pleated. 


You will ſay „That theſe teelings of conſcience, 
theſe j Joys, theſe terrors, are a retribution provided 
by nature as a ſufficient vindication of the juſtice 
of God.” But notwithſtanding ſuch retribution, 
pious men are frequently miſerable to death. In- 
deed the teſtimony of conſcience, is no ſmall 
conſolation to them under their misfortunes, but 


unleſs there were added to this, the expectation of 
a future reward, they would certainly Ke att 


men the moſt miſerable * as the Apoſtle teſtifies, 
with reſpect to the chriſtians of his own time. Se- 
condly, The reproaches of their conſcience do not 


prevent the condition of bad men from being, in ſe- 
veral reſpects, agreeable and diſtinguiſhed by the 


enjoyment of worldly honours, eſpecially if com- 
pared with the diſtreſſes to which the pious are ex- 
poſed. And they, who, with regard to the accu- 
tations of conſcience, have arrived at a ſtate of 


| hardened inſenſibility, would eſcape all effects of 


the divine diſpleaſure, if no puniſhment were Pre- 


vided for them in futurity : Therefore ſuch as me- 


rit the ſevereſt puniſhment, on account of the ob- 


duracy of their diſpoſitions, and contempt of the 


admonitions of conſcience, would eſcape with im- 


t Cor. y. 19. 


punity 
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punity : This is quite inconſiſtent with the wiſdom 


and Juſtice of the Supreme Being. 


There are ſome likewiſe who object to this ar- 
gument, taken from the power of conſcience, 


That the feelings of this principle we have been 


ſpeaking of, are nothing but the prejudices of edu- 


cation which have grown up with us from our in- 
fancy.“ Anſw. As we have obſerved in another 
place, theſe infant prejudices may be, and daily 


are, overcome by men of knowledge and under- 
ſtanding : But the admonitions of conſcience can- 
not be conquered by the ſtrength of reaſon ; on the 
contrary, the more any of us are diſtinguiſhed by 
wiſdom, in proportion, are we ſubject to their in- 
fluence ; nor have any, except the baſeſt of man- 
kind, and ſuch as are a reproach to human nature, 
arrived at ſuch a ſtate of audaciovs inſenſibility, as 
to be able to deliver themſelves from this power- 


ful reſtraint. But even ſuch perſons, in various cir- 
cumſtances of life, when labouring under diſeaſe, 
when expoſed to dangers and on the near approach 


of death, have found from experience, that the accu- 
ſations of conſcience, recover their influence in the 


heart. Sothat it evidently appears, that the admoniti- 
ons of this faculty, are the attendants, the avenging 


- miniſters of divine juſtice, who drag irreſiſtibly the 


guilty before his tribunal, and give them a foretaſte 

of the puniſhmentsthat await them in the life tocome. 
Nut we are furniſhed with a ſixth argument, in fa- 
vour of the immortality of the ſoul, and a better life 


to ſueceed the preſent, which is, the excellence of the 


mind itſelf, the various ideas which enlighten its 
underſtanding 
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underſtanding, the many perfections by which it is 
adorned, the many arts and ſciences, the many in- 
ventions it has diſcovered, particularly the know- 
ledge it is capable of, with reſpect to ſpiritual and 
divine things; which excellencies are quite dif- 


ferent from any qualities perceivable in matter, 
and raiſe the ſoul quite above the contracted and 

ignoble purſuits, which merely relate to our pre- 
ſent ſtate of exiſtence. 


But if the human mind was created for no other 
end, than to be confined, for a few years, to this 


tabernacle of clay, and to diſcharge the mean offi- 
cC.s of life, where was the neceſſity for endowing it 
with that active principle of intelligence, by which 
it recollects the paſt, anticipates the future, raiſeth 


its thoughts with the utmoſt quickneſs, to the 


higheft Heavens, and from thence deſcends with- 
out labour, and with rapidity, to the loweſt parts 


of the earth? To what end was it furniſhed with that 
compaſs of genius, by which it comprehends and 
inveſtigates, with ſo much facility, things celeſtial 


and terreftrial, things divine and human, truths in 


philoſophy, mathematicks, and politicks, and others 


of countleſs variety? To what purpoſe was it crea- 


ted with that exalted and truly divine principle, by 
which it raiſeth itſelf above mortality, and by the 
aſſiſtance of a few ideas, of a few principles of uſt 


and unjuſt, attains to the knowledge of good and 


evil? Surely ſuch faculties as theſe were never in- 


tended to be confined within the narrow limits of 


this life, or to be ſolely engaged in the low accu- 


pations, which engage the purſuit of the greateſt 


part of mankind. They have a nobler tendency 
and 
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and demonſtrate that we received exiſtence for 
more exalted ends. | 
The Heathens themſelves have frequently borne 
witneſs to the truth of this, and hence reaſoned out 
the immortality of the ſoul, "_ the reality of a fu- 
ture ſtate of exiſtence. T Tully, in his elder 
Cato, or his book on old age, 1 s by this argu- 
ment the immortality of the ſoul *. © Why need I 
multiply words on this ſubject ? I believe, I am per- 
ſuaded, that as ſuch is the quickneſs of the powers 
of the mind, ſuch its recollection of paſt events, 
and its foreſight with reſpect to futurity, ſuch the 
activity of the mind, as its powers extend to ſo ma- 
ny arts, ſciences, and inventions, its capacity en- 
abled to graſp ſuch a variety of objects; it muſt of 
neceſſity be of an immortal nature.” Thus far 


Cicero expreſſeth himſelf on this ſubject with per- 5 


feck propriety. To which he adds many ſimilar 
obſervations, in his firſt book of Tuſculan Queſti- 
ons. In like manner Seneca ſhews, in ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of his works, that we ſhould not imagine that 
we were formed and conſtituted, merely for the 
low cares and buſineſs of the preſent life. Hence 
in his preface to his firſt book, cancerning the Nat. - 
of Queſt. he has theſe excellent ſentiments © Un- 
leſs I were admitted to this privilege (that is to the 
contemplation of divine things) it was of little con- 
ſequence to me to receive the benefit of exiſtence. 
For why, he adds, ſhould I rejoice in having been 
numbered with the living? Is it becauſe I am ca- 


pable of the pleaſure ariſing from the indulgence =: 


-* Cic. Cat. Eid. or of old Age, . 0b . 
my 
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my appetites of hunger and thirſt? Is it becauſe 1 
am ſubject to the neceſſity of taking thoſe proviſt- 
ons required to ſupport this frail and periſhing bo- 
dy, which would drop from exiſtence, unleſs its 
wants were daily ſupplied; becauſe I muſt miniſter 


to this ſickly frame in apprehenſions of its inevita- 


table diſſolution? Deprive me of this ineſtimable 
good; life is not of ſo much conſequence that I 


ſhould wiſh to enjoy it, at the expence of being ſubject | 


to ſo much toil and anxiety. O how contemptible a 
thing is man, unleſs he raiſeth his views above the 


buſineſs and purſuits of humanity ? ' Thus Seneca 
with admirable juſtneſs. Now as the greateſt partof 
this life is ſpent in purſuit of ſuch trifles, it is not rea- 
ſonable to think that the mind will ceaſe to exiſt, when 
it ceaſeth from having its attention engaged by theſe 
mean objects, and to be ſubject to bodily infirmi- 


ties, and it is much more a dictate of wiſdom to 


ſuppoſe, that this tranſitory and uncertain life is 


defigned to be a ſtate of probation, 0 
10 4 future more exalted life?. 


Nor E. 
* The argument in favour of a future ſtate taken from the 
dignity of the human ſoul appears in a new light and receives 
much additional force by conſidering the propenſity and capacity 


it is endowed with, of riſing from one degree of improvement to 
another. 


Jencies and aſſiſted by education, they grow up apace, gradu- 


ally unfold themſelves and become capable of more vigorous _ 
By babits of reflection our perceptions are render- 


exertions. 
d more clear and acquire greater ſtrength and vivacity. Ne- 
and encreaſing acquiſitions of knowledge enlarge the underſtand- 

ing. We go forward with alacrity from truth to truth, and 


from ſelence to ſclence, aſpiring after higher and more clevated : 


degrees 


But 


In the beginning of life the powers of our minds are 
extremely weak; but following the guidance of their native ten- 


2 * * * * 
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But neither muſt this reflection be omitted, 

which ſhall ſtand in the place of our ſeventh argu- 
ment, which is, the conſtant defire of immortality 
and happineſs, which nature, that is God, hath 

written and impreſſed on the minds of all men. 
Indeed there is no one who is not conſcious of a 
ſtrong averſion to death, and of being animated by 
a defire of immortality. Nor is there any man, 
who is not ſenſible of being i with the Arong: 


: 3 of intellectual improvement. Arbe 1 we are 
employed in the ſublime exerciſes of piety, our ſouls are more 
raiſed above objects and pleaſures of ſenſe; our love, eſteem, | 
and admiration of the Deity burn with a purer and more divine 
luſtre. Every act of friendſhip we perform, every expreſſion = [ 
of charity to the poor, every tear of pity we drop for the for- 
rows of the unfortunate, render us more ſuſceptible of humane | 
impreſſions, and ſtrengthens our benevolent affeCtions——By 
exerciſe, every grace, every amiable diſpoſition receives new ac- | 
- celficn:of beauty, new vigour, is exalted to higher degrees o 
excellence, to which our deſires of ſtill greater attainments riſe 
in proportion. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that as we ad- 
vance forwards in the paths of knawlege and virtue, our moral 
taſte refines, and we enlarge thoſe ſprings which are the nobleſt : 
and moſt delightful ſources of our happineſs. 
[s it then to be ſuppoſed that death will put an end to our ex- 
iſtence, under the government of that all perfect and bene vo- 
lent Being, who implanted in us theſe deſires and ſuch capaci- 
ties of arriving at higher degrees of wiſdom and goodneſs? 
Surely the perſwaſion is much more rational, much more con- 
ſiſtent with our beſt conceptions of the Deity, that at the diſſo- 
lution of the body, our ſouls will be received into a ſtate of Be- 
ing, where delivered from the dregs of fleſh and corruption, 
from the cares of life and the various obſtacles which at preſent 
retard our improvements, will make a rapid uninterrupted progrets 
towards perfection, through all the periods of an immortal duration. 
I 'khis thought is finely illuſtrated by Mr, Addiſon, in the hun- 
dreth and eleventh paper of the Spectator: | 


1 


his nature. 
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eſt deſire of happineſs, and of that kind of happi- 
nels, provided he can attain to it, which will not 


be leflened 1n its value by any mixture of pain and 
miſery*. Now, who can conceive that moſt graci- 
ous and beneficent Being, who hath ſo generouſly 


favoured us with the privilege of exiſtence, and : 


who hath adorned and furniſhed the world with ſo 
many various objects to contribute to our uſe; 


who, I ſay, can conceive that this excellent Being, 


would implant in us a defire of this kind, never to 


be indulged or gratified ? Vain and fruitleſs it muſt 


be, unleſs there ſhall be a future ſtate of exiſtence 


in which it may be ſatisfied. It is plain that it could 


be given us for no other purpoſe than to make us 


wretched and miſerable, if no poſſible method is 
provided for its gratification, Our ſituation would 


be ſimilar, if the author of nature were to give us f 
the moſt pungent ſenſation of hunger without pro- 


viding for us any food, or the moſt ardent thirſt, 


and yet not furniſh us with drink to ſatisfy it. E- 


very one muſt perceive how inconſiſtent ſuch treat- 
ment would be, with the wiſdom and benignity of 


Nor E. 


* Our celebrated poet Milton, has ſuppoſed dür the deſire of 
exiſtence | is ſo very pow erful a principle, that a ſpirit, though | 
confined to the regions of eternal darknefs, would not part with 
it, but prefer a continuance of Being, ſubje& to the greateſt 
unhappineſs, to annihilation. He makes one of his Infernal 
Demons expreſs that idea in the following admirable lines — 

To be no more, ſad cure; for who wou'd loſe, 
Though full of pain, this intelleQual Being, 
Thoſe thoughts that wander. through eternity, 
To perihh rather, ſwallowed up and loſt 
- In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of ſenfe and motion ? 


: You: 
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You will ſay © that we have not received this 
deſire from nature, but that it is produced by our- 


ſelves without any foundation being laid for it, in 


the conſtitution of our mind.” Anſ. As it plain- 
ly appears that all mankind are conſcious of this 
deſire, and we cannot poſſibly diveſt ourſelves of 
It, it is evident that it derives its origin from na- 


ture, that is, from the author of nature. To this 


you may reply, that our own experience and ob- 
ſervation may convince us that it is a vain deſire, 
and that if we give proper attention, we may free 
ourſelves of it and the miſery of which it is the 


cauſe.” Anſ. But experience does not convince 


us that it is a vain deſire; it only teacheth us that 


it is not gratified in the preſent life. And as it is 
deeply impreſſed upon our minds, and it is not in 
our power to extinguiſh it, we may hence obviouſ- 
ly conclude, that this expeGtation i is natural, that 
it has been implanted in us by the Deity himſelf, | 
and that there will be a future life to ſucceed the 


_ preſent, in which it will be gratified. And indeed, 


how ſhall we account for it, that we have no incli- : 
nation to fly, or of aſcending, to the moon; or 
that, if at any time we were ſeized by ſuch a deſire, 
we could eaſily correct it, but that the deſire of 


exiſting always, and of enjoying perfect happineſs, 


never forſakes us, but by ſuppoſing that the for- 


mer is chimerical and inconſiſtent with nature, and 


the latter natural and directing its views to an 


object for the attainment of which we were creat- 


ed. 
They alſo object ed this 3 in n peel 


5 the immortality of the foul, deduced from our 


$0 deſire 
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deſire of immortality that this deſire is nothing 
elſe than a deſire of ſelf-preſervation, which leads 
us to take care of life, and to avoid every thing 
prejudicial to it.” Anſ. We acknowledge that the 
deſire of immortality and care of our own preſer- 
vation, are intimately connected, but yet are by 
no means to be conſidered as the ſame feeling. 
For with reſpect to our own preſervation, we are 
impelled to it by a natural inſtinct, common to 
us with the brute creation. But the vehement 


deſire we have of immortal life and of a ſtate of 
perfect happineſs, is an affection of a much more 
noble and exalted nature. Is it not evident that 


rude minds, in proportion to their want of culti- 
vation are more ſubject to the influence of inſtinct: 


But nobler and more elevated ſouls according to 
the excellence of their nature, are raiſed above 
the world by the thoughts of immortality. How 
can any one be perſuaded, that God, infinitely ex- 
alted in power and benevolence, the Creator of all 
things, would implant in us ſuch a feeling to mock 


and deceive us? Who can imagine that he would 
have enflamed our minds with that warm and in- 


ſatiable deſire of immortality and perfect happineſs, 


in order to make us miſerable, according to the 


degree of our conviction that the period will never 


come when it ſhall be gratified ? 


For, to place this argument in till a 3 
point of view ; who can conceive, that God would 
have beſtowed upon us ſo many bleſſings, as it 
appears he hath done, from attending to the whole 
of the conſtitution of nature, and at the ſame time 
have rendered us liable to fo much miſery, to ſuch 


a va- 
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a variety of pain, to ſo many dangers, to ſo many 
diſeaſes of body and mind; that he would have 
given us the ſtrongeſt deſire to be delivered from 
theſe evils, and yet would deprive us of all rational 
hopes of having ſach defires gratified? Were we 
placed in ſuch circumſtances, the condition of the 
brutal creation would be happier than ours, ſince, 
in proportion to the ſuperiority of reaſon we are 
favoured with, we have a livelier ſenſibility of the 
miſeries we are expoſed to, and our deſires to be 
_ exempted from them are more vain, The heathen 
Poets, orators and philoſophers have illuſtrated this 
argument not improperly, but they had till their 
aye” and were not fully ſatisfied with reſpec to 
John Lewis Fabricius, a celebrated divine of 
: Hcidelberg, reaſoned very juſtly on this ſubject ; 
we cannot help tranſcribing what he hath ſaid upon 
it. + If then our ſouls do not exiſt beyond the 
limits of this preſent life, all laws, both human and 
divine, muſt periſh with it, and the Deity would 
be impiouſly robbed of his juſtice and goodneſs, 


theſe glorious attributes of his nature, and he would 


be ſubject to the imputation of fraud and inſincerity. 
For whilſt he appears, in ſeveral reſpects, to have 
conſidered our intereſt with more particular atten- 
tion than that of other animals; he would in re- 
allity make us much more miſerable. All things 
| ſeem to have been created with a deſign to contri- 
bute to our advantage, to ſupply our neceſſities, 
and to promote our enjoyment, | The earth, ſeas 

and rivers, every object in this world, preſented 
to our view, are all placed in ſubjection to us. 


+ * Lew. Fab. Diſ. on the immortality of the Soul. 
Cc 2 Metals 
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Metals, herbs, the beaſts of the field, fiſhes, birds 
adminiſter to our wants. That theſe things may 


be produced, and be enlightened, for our convent- 
ence, the heavens themſelves perform around us, 
their conſtant revolutions. Diſtinguiſhed in this 
manner, furniſhed with reaſon, and exalted by the 


privilege of liberty, we appear as Lords of the 
Creation; notwithſtanding, deprive us of immor- 
tality and we become more unhappy than the moſt 
inſignificant animal. For the benefits we enjoy in 
common with them, communicate to them more 


pleaſure than pain, but produce to us more pain 


than pleaſure; and the advantages which are pe- 


culiar to ourſelves, only render us more capable of 


unhappineſs. They are poſſeſſed of a more pene- 


trating ſight, but it receives no uneaſineſs from the 


deſtruction of their country, or by the burning of 
their property, nor from beholding the lifeleſs bo- 


dies of their parents, their children, or affectionate 
friends, nor is it weakened by weeping or theſe 


misfortunes. 


Nor are their ears affected with wiel * melan- 


choly news, by reproaches and calumny. The 


ſtructure of our body probably bears upon it more 
| ſtriking marks of ſkilful contrivance, but for no o- 


ther end, except that from the delicacy of its con- 


ſtitution, it may be more eaſily diſſolved, and that 


wie may conſequently, be ſubject to a greater va- 
riety of excruciating diſorders. We are endowed 
with great ſtrength of memory, but for no pur- 


poſe, but to be able to recall to our remembrance 
paſt griefs, and by extending our proſpect beyond 


the limits of nature may be rendered more com- 
pletely wretched, Thus, in Proportion as every 


being 


ad: 
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being in this life is poſſeſſed of a more diſtinguiſn- 
ed nature, if you deprive it of the expectation 


of another, it is more unhappy: But the man 


whoſe mind approaches neareſt in its ſtructure 


to that of a brute, has leſs ſenſibility, and the diſ- 


treſſes, to which he is liable, do not ſo much affect 


him. Wherefore if the whole of our nature were 


| ſubject to mortality, we would owe no obligations 
to God for having ranked us in the claſs of man- 
kind; but ſhould rather chooſe to have been placed 
among the brutal ſpecies, ſecure, with reſpect to fu- 


ture evils, unmindtul of the paſt, undiſturbed with 


anxiety in relation to the preſent, neither diſtracted | 
by ſo many troubleſome ſolicitudes, nor. tormen- 
ted by ſuch various and conſtant diſtempers. Be- 
ſides, God would deceive us in another remarkable 


particular, by kindling a natural and univerſal, but 


at the fame time an abſolutely vain deſire of per- 
fect happineſs in the breaſts of mankind, whilſt 


he gratifies the natural propenſities of brutes; in 


this manner deluding us the moſt excellent of all. 
| his works. Thus writes that celebrated Divine, 
by which he evidently ſhews, that if you deſtroy 
the immortality- of the foul and a future more 
happy ſtate,” the goodneſs of God, with reſpect to 


us, cannot be vindicated;/ and uliah mankind would 


be placed in a ſituation leſs happy than the brutes.“ 


Finally, che arguments we have hitherto men- 
tioned; are not a little ſtrengthened by- the agree- 
ment, with reſpect to the truth. of them, among 


... me ſeveral nations of mankind. + Two of the ; 
3 3891 Ge 3 wiſeſt 


ye We a0 not mean a here every nation in the world, without 


any exception, nor all the individuals of any particular people, 


but by far the greateſt part of thoſe nations we are aa 


with. 
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wiſeſt men among the heathens, Cicero and Seneca, 
ſufficiently explain to us their ſentiments. relating 
to this general conſent, and their opinion of its im- 
portance. Cicero in his Tuſculan Queſtions, B. i. 
C. 15, 16. had obſerved a little before, © that. he 
imagined the ſoul would continue in exiſtence, from 


the conſent of all nations: But if the conſent of all 


1s the voice of nature, and every man, whatever 


people he may belong to, agrees in the perſuaſion 
that the foul will ſurvive; the preſent ſtate: of ex- 
iſtence; we muſt alſo be of the ſame ſentiments.” 
In like manner Seneca, in his 117 Epiſtle; © We 


are accuſtomed to be conſiderably influenced by 


the preſumptive opinions of the generality of man- 


kind, If all men agree, with reſpect to any par- 
ticular, this is to us an argument in favour of the 
truth of it. 'Thus:among other arguments, we 
believe that there are Gods, becauſe this is a truth, 


in which men are commonly agreed,” And alittle | 


after; When we are diſcourſing of the eternal 


duration of the ſoul, our opinion relating to it, is 


much ſtrengthened by the conſent of mankind, 


Who either fear ot reverence thoſe Diyinities who 


preſide over a future ſtate of exiſtence,” Leſt it 


ſhould be thought that we ſpeak at random, of this 
| conſent, we ſnall inſert the opinions, on this ſub- 
ject, of ſome of the moſt antient and moſt cele- 
brated nations in the world, and briefly point out 


the weight which they ought to have, in fqtming 


our judgment of this matter. 


It certainly (ſetting revelation a . ad ſpeak- : 


ing only of thoſe who enjoyed the light of nature) 


e that the nations moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
their 
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their antiquity and importance, the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Indians, Perſians, Getæ, the antient 
Gauls, and laſt of all, the Greeks and Romans, 
were convinced that the ſouls of men are immortal, 
and that there will be another life to fucceed the 
preſent. Herodotus is the author who treats of 
the Egyptians; + Pauſanias of the Chaldeans and 
Indians; t whoſe ſentiments are likewiſe confirmed 
by Diogenes Laertins. 5 As to what the Greek 
and Latin Poets have ſung concerning the Manes, 
Tartarus, the E!yſian fields, and the Judges of the 
Infernal regions, and the opinion which the Greeks 
and Romans generally entertained of this doctrine, 
this is a matter with which every one is acquaint- 
ed: Though many of their ideas concerning this 
point, were fabulous and ridiculed by their wiſe 
men, yet it is recorded and aſſerted in the moſt ex- 
preſs terms, that the doctrine, relating to the im- 
mortality of the ſoul and a future ſtate, was adop- 
ted by the moſt antient and the wiſeſt of the Greek 
- Philoſophers, by Thales, Pherecydis the Syrian, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato and others. Plato de- 
livers his opinion frequently on this ſubje& in his 
apology for Socrates, in his Phedo, in tis Gorgias 
and tenth book of the Republick. In his Phedo, 
which is likewiſe intitled a diſcourſe concerning the 
mind, he introduceth Socrates a little before his 
death, diſcourſing with his friends of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and endeavouring to proye it by 
various arguments. In the tenth book of the Re- 


_ + Herod. in Euterpe. 5 Pauf, in Maſt, $ Dios. | 
Laert. in pref. 3 3 
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publick, having ſpoken of the rewards of virtue, 
and the puniſhments inflicted on vice in the preſent 
life, our author proceeds in this manner: But 
all theſe are evidently nothing, both with reſpect 
to number and degree, compared with what awaits 
 theſedifferent kinds of men in a future ſtate.” And 
a little after; The judges of the ſouls of thoſe 
who have departed this life, having enquired into 
all the particulars of their conduct, paſs judgment 
on them; they will command juſt men to aſcend, 
by the right path, into the higher heavens, but the 
unjuſt to deſcend by the left, into the infernal ha- 
bitations, carrying with them monuments of all the 
vices they have committed in this world.” Di- 
rected by the ſame ſentiments, Socrates, in Gorgias, 
after he; had ſpoken of the judges of the lower 
world, adds, I therefore, O Calicles, conyinced 
by ſuch reaſonings, frequently conſider with my- 
del, in what manner, with my mind i in the moſt 
healthful ſtate, I ſhall demean myſelf in the preſence“ 
of my Judge. Wherefore bidding adieu to all thoſe 
banden that are conſidered Df mankind. as of i in- 


1 


e 


che of : a 48050 1 3 in 1 A manner I will con- 

duct myſelf through life, and when, in the courſe 

of providence, the time comes for me to depart 
hence, 1 will die. And with reſpect to all the reſt 
of mankind, 1 will exhort them, to the utmoſt 
of my power, to act under the influence of the 
ſame principles, and, in the conteſt for virtue, to 
ep themſelves in the manner which I. conſi- 


der 
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der as the beſt and moſt excellent for all who are 
placed in the ſame trying circumſtances.” Such 
were the ſentiments of Socrates, according to Pla- 
to. The opinion of the Greeks on this ſubject Was 
adopted by the Romans, among whom Cicero and 
Seneca were eminently diſtinguiſhed ; they, in 
many paſſages of their writings, have borne a no- 
ble teſtimony in favour of the immortality of the 
ſoul. Of this kind is the following excellent paſſage 

in Cicero. T We were not formed and created 
by chance and accident, but there was a power to 
whom mankind were an object of regard, who 
neither produced nor ſuſtains them, merely with 
a deſign, that having paſſed through the labours of 
life, they might drop out of exiſtence at death and 
be ſubject to that evil to eternity. We ſhould ra- 


ther be perſuaded that they have prepared for us a . 


harbour of reſt, a place of refuge from the calami- 
ties of life.” Seneca likewiſe, as he does alſo in a 
variety of other places, ſpeaks to the ſame pur- 
pale. 2. -The day which we dread as the laſt of 
our being, will be an introduction to a ſtate of e- 


ternal exiſtence. That hour will put a period, not 


to the duration of the mind, but the body. Con- 
template ſurrounding objects as n elſe than 
the furniture of this tranſitory ſtate,” A little be- 
fore he had ſaid, „When the day arrives on which 
the human part of my conſtitution ſhall be ſepa- 
rated from that Which is divine, I will leave this 


body where J found it, and will myſelf return un- 


to the Gods. The time of our * continuance in this 
+ Cic. Tuſc. Queſt B. i. C. 49. > Foal Epiſt. 102; 


mortal 
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mortal ſcene is intended as a preparation for that 


better and more durable ſtate of exiſtence. - As 
our mother's womb confines us nine months and 


makes us paſs through a ſtate of preparation, not 


with a view to itſelf, but the ſituation for which 
we appear to be deſigned, as foon as we are fit to 
breathe and to exiſt in the light: Thus the ſpace 
of our life, from infancy to old age, is intended by 
nature to be preparatory to a new birth, We are 
then to date our exiſtence from a new period, and 
to enter into another ftate of being,” &c. We 


muſt not however deny, that theſe great men 


whom we have ſpoken of in ſuch terms of appro- 
bation, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, were not 
fo ſtedfaſtly convinced of a future ſtate, but that 


their minds were ſometimes doubtful and uncer- 
tain with reſpect to it. We have mentioned this in 
another place and from hence pointed out the ne- 


ceſſity and excellence of + revelation. 
Cyrus the King of Perſia, on his death-bed, as we 
are informed by Xenophon, * ſpoke admirably well 
of the immortality of the ſoul, which Cicero likewiſe | 
takes notice of in his Cato Major, or diſcourſe con- 
cerning old Age t. My deareſt children, do not 
1magine, that when 1 depart from you, I will ceaſe 
to exiſt. Nor, when I was preſent. with you, Was 


my ſoul viſible to you, but from my actions you 


were convinced that it inhabited this body, think in 
the ſame manner, with reſpect to it, when 1 ſhall 
be entirely removed from you.” And a little ak 


n Difſert. of the Gia of Rev. Ken. Cyrop. B. viii. 
2 Cie. Cat. Maj. C. 22. . ThE: 


ter; 


Span, t Ceſ. of the Gallick War. B. VI. 
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ter; I never could be of opinion, that the foul 


lives, whilſt it exiſts in this mortal body, but that 
after it has departed from it, dies: Or that it lo- 


ſeth all conſciouſneſs, when it leaves its preſent un- 
conſcious place of abode. But when it is delivered 


from all connection with groſs matter, it is puri- 


fied, reſtored to its fimple original form, and ani- 


Is mated by the true principles of wiſdom.” Strabo, 


bd ſpeaking of the Indian Brachmans, informs us, 


That they taught the ſame doctrines as Plato, 
concerning the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
judges of the infernal regions, believing that the 


preſent ſtate of man is the beginning of his exiſt- 5 


ence, but death his introduction into a true and 
happy life, (agreeably to the ſentiments on this 
ſubject of the wiſeſt philoſophers) and that conſe- 
quently he prepares himſelf for leaving this world 
by a variety of exerciſe, &c.”—Trajan ſays of 


the Getz, according to Julian in his life of the 


Cæſars t, That of all other nations they are the 


moſt warlike, not only on account of their bodily 
ſtrength, but their opinion concerning the ſouls of 


men, in which they have been inſtructed by 


their teacher Zamolxis. For as they are perſuaded 
that they will not die, but be removed into other 


habitations, they are better prepared for encounter- 


ing dangers, than if their proſpects were more un- 


pleaſing, with reſpect to the ſtate of their exiſtence 

| after death,” The ſame thing is related of the 
Druids, among the antient Gauls, of whoſe opini- 
ons Cæſar acquaints us that this is one, ** That t 


Stab. Geor. B. XV. + Julian's works. p. 329. Edit. 
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the ſouls of men do not periſh; but tranſmigrate 
after death, into other bodies, and they look upon 
this to be a powerful, incentive to virtue, raiſing 
them above the fear of death. Newer gen * 


| If dying mortals dooms they king = 
No Ghofts deſcend to dwell in dreadful 7 nig My : 5 
Thrice happy they, beneath their arch ities; 1-139; 
Who want that fear, the fear of 1 N rn 
. Hence they no cares for this frail Being feel, 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel, 6 
Provoke approaching fate and bravely Rat 
| To OR that life which muſt ſo * retürn! * 


£ * 24 
313 g 


> Rows; 


And not t only the nations of abtiquity; 0h like- 


wiſe many of the inhabitants of the new world, the 
Mexicans, t Peruvians, + Brazilians, 90 and others, 
are ſaid to have believed the immortality of the 
foul, previous. to their receiving any knowledge of the 
Goſpel. Many other authorities taken from the 
. writings of men of knowledge, might be quoted i in 
farther proof of this Point, but We conſider theſe 


1041 — 


a8 quite ſufficient. e e oa 

We muſt eaſily perceive, wha infludnce the con- 
ſent of ſuch, and fo many nations, miſt have, with 
reſpect to the preſent queſtion. For whit has been 
mentioned, | relates, 1 . To the” tnoff antſent ot 


tion of the world“ 2. To nations FO eparatcd 
and placed at the greateſt diſtance frotn each other, 


3. Of nations of every ſort, learned and uinlearneg, 
21080 2110 — Zee 11 


4 2 Tye. Phan, 5. I. v v. 457; &c. 11 Hiſt: of. be Conqueſt of 


Peru. + Hiſt. of the Incas by Garul de la Vega. Hiſt. of In- 
dia by Jof. Auſt. 1 V. C. 7 7. 95 Hiſt. WeſbInd: by Jean de 
Lag. B. XV. C. | 10 
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barbarous and cultivated, 4. In proportion as any 
nation has: been diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom and cul 
tivation, it has been more thoroughly convinced 
of this truth. 5. Philoſophers moſt remarkable 
for diſcernment, erudition, and of the moſt cele- 
brated name, have been, in a particular manner, 
the advocates and friends of the opinion we have 
been endeayouring to prove, with reſpect to a fu- 
ture ſtate. Whence then this conſent, fo antient, 
{o univerſal, ſo permanent! ? Beyond all doubt the 
original from. which it is to be traced, is either 
the ſtrength of the evidence in ſupport of the truth 
it relates to, or ſome antient tradition, or both. 
But whatever it may be, ſuch an argument with 
reſpect to it, muſt carry with it the moſt er 
weight. 
Having thus advanced, what appeared to us ; the 
moſt convincing arguments in favour of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of a future life, it is neceſſary briefly to con- 
| ſider and ſolve the principal objections advanced by 
| thoſe who maintain the oppoſite opinion. Firſt 
then, they object,“ That we are not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the nature of the ſou], to be able 
to determine whether it is mortal or immortal.” _ 
Anſ. Although we willingly acknowledge that 
there are many things, with reſpect to the nature 
of the ſoul, of which we are ignorant, theſe two 
points are quite evident, Firſt, That the foul is 
ſomething. Indeed that which has no exiſtence, 
can neither have properties, or be capable of acti - 
vity : But as we are conſcious from experience, 
that we think, perceive, judge, reaſon, love, hate, 


tear, 


_ eluſive, and all its faculties remain in the ſame perfection.— 
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fear, defire, and perform other operations of the 
ſame kind, it follows of neceſſity, that the prin- 
ciple from which they are derived muſt be ſome- 


thing. Secondly, We may likewiſe be convinced, 


that the principle of theſe operations, is evidently 
diſtin&t from matter, or, which is the ſame thing, 


that the ſoul is incorporeal. For we affirm that 


thoſe things, which have neither connection or af- 
finity, are quite of a diſtin nature. As then we 


can perceive no connection, no affinity, betwixt the 
properties of matter, which are extenſion, diviſi- 
bility, figure, motion, reſt, &c. and the operati- 


ons of the ſoul, which are, intelligence, volition, 
judging, reaſoning, love, hatred, &c. hence we 
may juſtly conclude, that the ſoul is of a different 


nature from matter, or body . Now, if once it 


appears, 
Nor E. en : 


= The qualities of mind and of matter are indeed totally dif- 


ferent; particularly, where will you find any property in mat- 


ter which bears the leaſt reſemblance to that principle of activity 


which is one of the moſt obvious and diſtinguiſhing characte- 


riſticks of mind? Such is the Vs inertiæ, or the ſluggiſh 

nature of matter, that place it in a ſtate of reſt, and it muſt con- 

tinue there, of itſelf, abſolutely incapable of motion, to eternity, 
were you to ſuppoſe it to be ſo long preſerved in exiſtence. 
At the command of the will it moves, and when the will ceaſeth 
to direct, it returns to its original condition of inaQtivity.—— 
Can any two qualities, than theſe, be more oppoſite, or a ſtrong- 


er proof of the diſtin& nature of the reſpeQive ſubſtances to which 
they belong! ? 


Beſides, is it not an aſtoniſhing idea that the hu- 
man ſoul is material, "AY ſhould you deprive the body, of ſe- 
veral parts of which it is compoſed, the ſoul is not in the leaſt 
weakened by it; its feelings are as lively, its reaſonings as con- 


We ſhould naturally imagine that if the mind were not a _ 
ciple quite diſtinct from the corporeal ſubſtance with which it is 
connected, 


the body from being in a healthful ſtate ; 


body are the ſame individual ſubſtance.— 
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appears, that the foul is ſomething, and fome- 
thing different from body, we may conclude 
from this, that, agreeably to our firſt argument, 


mentioned above, the diſſolution of the body by 


no means involves in it the deſtruction of the foul ; 
and conſequently, the deſtruction of the body can 
be no cauſe, why the ſoul ſhould loſe its exiſtence, 


nay, for the reaſons we ſhall afterwards produce, 


it is a cauſe why it ſhould not be deſtroyed. 


Secondly, No inconſiderable objection againſt the 


immortality of the ſoul is this, that the mind ge- 


nerally paſſeth through all the changes to which the 


body is ſubject. For when the body is of a ſmall 


ſize, which is the caſe in its infant ſtate, we per- 


ceive that the mind is ignorant, weak, deſtitute of 


all perfection: But as the body enereaſeth i in bulk 


the powers of the mind are obſerved to dilate, and 


to improve in knowledge, wiſdom, and other at- 


tainments. Likewiſe, when the body is vigorous, 
the mind is in the moſt deſireable ſtate, and per- 
forms all its operations, with eaſe and ſatisfaQtion : 25 


But when the body is weakened by diſeaſe, old 


age, or the approach of death, at the ſame time 


connected, every diminution of the one, every injury done to it, 
would of neceſſary conſequence, impair the powers of the other. 


The mind acts, thinks, reaſons, feels; the body is utterly 


incapable of any of theſe operations; the being deſtitute of 2 


a faculty ſuch as the underſtanding, memory, does not prevent 
the body in its ori- 
ginal frame, may want a limb, or be deprived of it by acci- 
dent, without any prejudice to the mind, and yet mind and 

| Wonderful conclu- 
ſion! Several authors, more particularly Baxter, and Butler 
in his analogy, have placed the arguments which prove the im- 
mortality of the foul, in a very clear and convincing light. 


the 


ag 
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the mind is enfeebled, and at laſt entirely ſinks under 
the weight of pain or age. Beſides, our difpoſitions, 
as every one knows, depend commonly on the 


temperament of the body. Who then can be at a 
loſs to conclude, that the. ſoul perifheth together 
with the body, as it is ſo regularly affected by the 
ſtrength and decays to which it is ſubject.” This 
is the chief, and at the ſame time the moſt obvious 
objection againſt the immortality of the ſoul : But 
if we conſider it with proper attention, we ſhall 


find that the ſolving of it, is not an e 


taſk. 


Firſt then, Although the mind 4 e de- 


pends on the ſtate of the body, yet we ſhall find, 
that this is not always the caſe. For it often hap- 

| pens, that a weak body is inhabited by an active 
and vigorous mind; and on the contrary, that a 


very found and robuſt body, is accompanied by a 


very infirm mind. Nay it frequently happens that 

the mind never exerts itſelf with greater alacrity, 
than when the body is labouring under diſeaſe, 
and ſometimes on the approach of death.“ A 
convincing evidence, that the ſoul does not always 
depend upon the bodily ſtate, and therefore the 


diſſolution of the body, is no > cauſe of the deſtruc- 
tion of the mind. 


Nor E. 


* There have been many inſtances of perſons, who previ- 
' ous to the moment of their diſſolution, have enjoyed the unim- 
| paired exerciſe of all their faculnes. 
unct a recollection of paſt events, as clear perceptions, as ſound 
- underſtandings, as lively impreſſions of religion, as warm a ſenſe _ 
of natural affection, of friendſhip, benevolence, and pune ſpi- 


-They have had as diſ- 


Tit, as in any former period of their lives. 
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Secondly, Although the diſpoſition of the ſoul” 
ſhould frequently be affected, by the temperament 
of the body, yet, by attention and induſtry, this 
infirmity in the mental conſtitution, 1s often over- 
come and got the better of, to a conſiderable de- 
gree: And on the other hand, we frequently per- 
ceive in the courſe of our experience, that, when 
there is no fault in the conſtitution, either a bad 
habit, or the advice and example of wicked men, 
or other circumſtances, lead us to the commiſſion 
of vice. £ 


Therefore, to reply more directiy to the pro- 


poſed odjection, we obſerve, in the third place, 
that as often as the mind is affected by the circum- 


ſtances of the body, we collect from hence a proof, 


that the mind is moſt intimately connected with 

the body, and that the body is an organ to the 

mind which it makes uſe of in a variety of its exer- 
tions; but by no means proves, that the mind is 
not a diſtinct ſubſtance from the body, and will 


periſh with it. This will be beſt explained by an 
example. Let us ſuppoſe ſome artiſt, for inſtance, 


a ſmith, He, in order to the practiſe of his art, 
has occaſion for various inſtruments, for an anvil, 


hammers, tongs, and other tools of the ſame kind. 


| Let him be perfectly ſkilled in his buſineſs, he yet 
can do nothing, with reſpect to it, until he gets 
theſe inſtruments ready. If his inftruments are 


imperfect, he imperfectly, and with great difficulty | 
carries on his trade. If at any time they are blunted, 
this greatly retards his buſineſs. Finally, he works 


with ſucceſs and facility, When his tools and ru. 
ments arein proper order. Thus it is, with relation 


D d | to 
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to the mind and body. The mind is the artiſt. The 
ſeveral parts of the body are its inſtruments, 
quite neceſſary to its activity in this preſent life, 
and ſtate of its exiſtence. Before theſe inſtruments 


are prepared for their office, which is the caſe in 


our infant ſtate, it is not at all ſurpriſing that the 
mind is capable of very ſmall exertions. When 


the body and its organs are rendered infirm, whether 


from diſorders, old age, or any other cauſe, it is 


natural to ſuppoſe that the operations of the mind 
will be greatly retarded, On the contrary, when 


the bodily organs are vigorous and healthful], the 
operations of the mind are performed moſt ſucceſſ- 
fully. From this familiar example, it is evident, 


that this objection, which ſeems at firſt ſight to 


have no little weight, is ſo far from being unanſwer- 
able, that it admits of a very ſatisfactory ſolution, 
and one of the en apprehenſion, * | 


ders: 1 


* Perception may with as much oropriaty be aſcribed to the 
reading glaſs we uſe to help the weakneſs of fight, or activity 
to the cane by whoſe aſſiſtance the body is ſupported, as any 
of the operations of mind to our organs of ſenſe 


fpe& have not the ſmalleſt relation to it 
our author obſerves, in which the faculties of the mind continue 


in vigour, in advanced life, are owing to the texture of the bo- | 


dy, on which their operation depends, being preſerved in an 
unimpaired ſtate——When it happens otherwiſe and the inftru- 


ments, by which our mental powers perform their various offices, 
are injured by the infirmities of age, their exerciſe is ſuſpended, 


but they are not ny of either their native powers or ac- 
quired improvements- | 


But 


The bodily | 
organs are only ſo many avenues through which the ideas of 
external objects paſs into the foul, but which, in any other re- 


Thoſe inftances, as 


He 


AF 
By 
# 
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But they will ill perſiſt in their objections and 
ſay that as the foul was produced with the body 
(from whatever origin it may be derived, and 


whoever may be the former of it) it is not only 


poſſible, but very credible, that when the body is 
deſtroyed, the ſoul will be deſtroyed likewiſe.” 
Anſ. This manner of reaſoning, however ſpecious, 


is quite deftitute of force, and can be eaſily refuted. 


For we fay, that when the body is created, a ſpi- 


ritual mind is breathed into it, becauſe moſt obvious 


effects, which only can be aſcribed to a ſpiritual | 


mind, are a convincing evidence that it muſt be ſo. 


On the other hand, we deny that when the body 


is deftroyed the ſoul is deſtroyed alſo, becauſe we 
have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to be convinced that tlie 
ſoul will ſurvive the body, which is, all thoſe ar- 
guments we have produced in this Diſſertation, 
Therefore wiſdom will direct us to permit them to 
determine our belief, rather than the ſpecious rea- 


Ne muſt be not a little incredulous who will not be convinced 
by the facts produced in proof of this aſſertion For, it is well 
known that in the laſt ſtages of life we are TY to recollect ve- 
ry littie of what has lately happened to us, whilſt we have a 
diſtinct remembrance of events long paſt— —This is an evidence 
that our memories ſtill poſſeſſes their vigour, but that they are 
no longer capable of retaining new ideas, on account of that 


part of the bodily conſtitution being difordered neceflary to it 


And, which is more to the purpoſe, ſome who had loſt the 


uſe of their faculties, have, by a fever or other violent diſeaſe, 


been perfectly reſtored to 3 that is, the diſorder recovered 


to ſoundneſs thoſe material organs, the 8 of their ac-⸗ 
uvity, and then, like a ſpring freed from confinement, N be- 


came again poſſeſſed of their former energies. 


D d 2 | ſoning, 
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Il | ſoning, the weakneſs of which we have endeavour- | 
| ed to confute. . N . 
„ Hut as the principal argument, in ſupport of the | 
74 immortality of the ſoul and a future ſtate, is taken 

| [| from a conviction that the divine perfections require I 
Wi that good men ſhould be happy, and the wicked 5 
_ unhappy, and that each of them ſhould be rewar- 
| | ded according to their reſpective deſerts, they ob- 
[| ject (and this is the third objection) ** that we per- | 
11788 ceive this to be accompliſhed in the preſent life, | 
= for that virtue is its own reward, and vice, on the f 
„ contrary, its own. puniſhment.” Anſ. We ac- | 
5 knowledge, that virtue is, in ſeveral reſpects, its | 
; 1 con reward, and vice its own puniſhment, on ac- | 
Wt count of the natural, conſequences of virtue and | 
| 320 Voice, the Joys and terrors of conſcience, the order | 
15 of civil ſociety, as well as from ſeveral other cauſes 
| which we have mentioned above, when treating of 
1 the laws of nature and of providence. In this part 
f TY then of the divine government, the wiſdom and 
„ 15 juſtice of God are manifeſt, in having fo appointed 173 
* it, that frequently the pious and ungodly reap here | 
; the fruits of their own doings. But although it is 4 
| [|| plain that we perceive at preſent traces of a divine 

33'S _ Providence, in the government of the world, yet | 
ll || theſe are not ſufficient, fully to illuſtrate the per- | 
| fections of the Deity, and vindicate them from the | 
= cavils of his adverſaries; in order to this, it is ne- | 
1 ceſſary that there ſhould be a more compleat, a 
| | | more general, and a more conſpicuous retribution - ; 
| 1 | of good and evil, in a future ſtate. | 
Eft For firſt, If there are ſome virtues which are 
St fs their | 


_— — — 
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their own reward, there are many others, which 
cannot be exerted, without great labour and un- 
eaſineſs. Thus when a man, for a long time ad- 
_ dicted to the commiſſion of vice, begins to change 
his manner of life, he finds the taſk to be attended 


with great trouble and difficulty. Likewiſe when 


a perſon, by the force of his conſtitution, is im- 
pelled to particular vices, this propenſity. requires 
the greateſt labour and repeated efforts, in order 


to conquer it. Frequently alſo the practice of vir- 


tue, from the troubleſome oppoſition of wicked 
men, by whom we are on all ſides encompaſſed, is 


inconſiſtent with our temporal intereſts. In theſe 


then, and ſuch like circumſtances, the preſent re- 


wards of virtue, the loſſes and diſadvantages which 


attend it conſidered, d9 not aa preponde- 
Tate. 


Secondly, The beſt of. men, who are mol 


| warmly attached to the cauſe of virtue, are often 
placed in very unhappy circumſtances, proceeding. 
either from bodily diſorders, from want, from con- 
tempt, from the hatred and oppoſition of others, 


and innumerable cauſes of the ſame kind, which it 


would be tedious to recount. As the caſe is ſuch, 
the condition of perſons of 1 integrity, 1s cerinly-. 


not conſiſtent with equity and the virtues by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed. Nor can we aſſert with the 


ſtoicks, that a wiſe man would be happy even in 
Phalaris's Bull. A conſciouſneſs of virtue will ſup- 
port a good man and bear him up againſt the 


ſhocks of adverſity : But ſtill he is a man, and 
D 4d: 3 | therefore 
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if therefore obnoxious to pain. And thoſe who de- 
ny pain to be an evil, or even doubt with re- 
ſpect to it, contradict both common n ſenſe and ex- 
perience. 

Thirdly, Wicked men, on the contrary, fre- 
quently enjoy an abundance of proſperity, they | 
live in pleaſure and are diſtinguiſhed by honour. 

This obſervation has been made by Jews, Gentiles 

and Chriſtians, and has given not a little uneaſineſs 

to the virtuous of every period and nation. It is 
indeed true, that they ſometimes enjoy the means 
of external happineſs, whilſt they are inwardly 
ſcourged by the laſhes of conſcience. But there 

are many of them ſo hardened and confirmed in 
vice, that they appear to be proof againſt ſhame, 
and to be loſt to all ſenſiblity, with reſpe& to the 

admonitions of conſcience. But if the ſcene were to 
be for ever cloſed, at the concluſion of the preſent. 
life, theſe perſons, though arrived at the laſt ſtage 

of vice and wickedneſs, would eſcape altogether 
the puniſhments of God. It is obvious to perceive, : © | 

how inconſiſtent this would be, with the juſtice, - | 
| holineſs, and wiſdom of the Supreme Being. 

Laſtly, That the preſent reward of virtue and 
: puniſhment of vice, are by no means ſufficient to 
anſwer the purpoſes of providence, we may con- 

clude from obſerving, that wicked men, even to 
the cloſe of life, are haunted by fears, and the 
virtuous inſpired by pleaſing hopes. As theſe ex- 
pectations have univerſal influence, and cannot, 
without much difficulty, be eradicated from the 
mind, we muſt trace them up to the Being who 
created 
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created us, as their cauſe, who deſigns that theſe 


natural admonitions, ſhall be to us, as it were, a 
ſecurity of a future ſtate of retribution. 


They object farther (and this is the fourth ob- 


jection) © that the pride of man, and the ſenſe we 
have of our own miſery, have alone ſuggeſted to 
us, the idea of immortality ; and that the former 


of theſe feelings inſpires us with fruitleſs defires, 


and, as it were, deceives us with vain expectations.“ 
This likewiſe they ſuppoſe to be the cauſe of that 

empty deſire we have, of extending our fame be- 
 yond the limits of the grave, which diſpoſition has 


particularly an influence on minds of enlarged 


abilities, although it is plain that is the vaineſt of | 
all deſires, for it certainly can be of no conſequence 
to us, after our deceaſe, what poſterity may either 
think or ſay of us. Therefore, as this paſſion for 
immortal fame, which has, and ever hath had the 
greateſt power over men of diſtinguiſhed genius, 
has not the leaſt foundation to ſupport it; in like 
manner they ſay, that the expectation of immortal 
life is mere folly, and mere fiction, the reſult of 
pride. This was Pliny's opinion. + Thy fame 
vanity ſays he, extends itſelf even to futurity, and 

in the very article of death, fooliſhly promiſeth to 


itſelf a continuance of ence : Sometimes it pre- 
tends that the ſoul will be immortal, ſometimes 


that it will be changed into another Being, ſome- 
times, that departed ſpirits will enjoy the powers of | 
ſenſation, and be objects of PPE; thus raiſing, 5 


f Pin. Nat. Hit. B. vii. ne t 
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_ that to the rank of a God, which will in a ve- 


ry little ceaſe to be even a man.” And a little 


after, theſe ſoothing, puerile, keen deſires of 


a never _ immortality, are mere deluſi- 


ons. 

We confeſs that a ſenſe of the miſeries to which 
we are ſubject, and a deſire of being relieved from 
them, may have att influence in producing and 


may alſo ſtrengthen and cheriſh within us, the 
thoughts of immortality. Nay, we alſo willingly 
acknowledge, that human pride, with a deſire of 
> poſthumous fame, may have given occaſion to 


canonizations, monuments and other fooliſh-prac- 
tiſes of the like nature. But the expectation of im- 


mortal life, reſts upon a more ſolid foundation, it 
reſts upon the divine perfections, upon the laws of 
Juſt and unjuſt which nature, that is the ſupreme 
Being, has impreſſed upon our minds, and upon 
other evidence of no inconſiderable weight, taken 


notice of above. Therefore, it is inconſiſtent with 
truth to think that this expectation of immortality, 


is derived from nothing but a ſenſe of miſery and 
from human pride. But we may proceed one ſtep | 
farther and alledge, that it may not irrationally be 
ſuppoſed, that the deſire of extending our fame to 
futurity, which we have been ſpeaking of, ariſeth _ 
from the hope itſelf by which we are inſpired, of 
immortality, and the expectation of future judg- 


ment. Andindeed, why ſhould this deſire, if it is 
in itſelf ſo fooliſh, have taken poſſeſſion of ſo many 
minds eminent for greatneſs of genius? Could they 


be ignorant that the dead are unconſcious of the 


affairs of this world, and that 
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fo To departed ſpirits, they are a matter of no 
concern?“ 


They were not ſo devoid of reaſon, as to be igno- 
rant in this particular, and to have no reflection 


with reſpect to it. How then ſhall we account for 


it? Unleſs a feeling of immortality poſſeſſed in their 
hearts irreſiſtible influence. A kind of natural 
foreſight or anticipation of divine judgment, had 


an invincible power over their minds. Hence they 
were animated by the love „„ 
And an inſatiable thirſt for praiſe.” * 


But whatever may be our ſentiments, with reſpect 
to this matter, it is moſt evident from: what has 


been obſerved, that the lively and univerſal ex- 


pectation, to which men are conſcious, of immor- 
tality, depends upon a more ſolid ſupport, than 
the ſuggeſtions of a deluſive imagination. 


There 1s likewiſe another objection (we conſider 


itt as the fifth) which many advance, with great 

parade and confidence, taken 8 the effect 
which death has in deſtroying the exiſtence of 
brutes. Anſ. We muſt here attend to a dictate 


of prudence which teacheth us, that our belief of 


certain truths is not to be ſhaken, by thoſe that 
are uncertain. We are ignorant of the nature of 
brutes, 


* we are ignorant of their real ſtate and ; 


whar 


Nor x. 


BK Create of a lower 1 are we FT noffeſſed, in com- 
mon with us, of a principle of activity and of thoſe feelings ne- 
ceſſary to merely animal ſenſitive enjoyment; beſides, if we 


judge 
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what is to be their condition with reſpect to futu- 
rity. If they are mere machines, there is no dif- 


fliculty in the matter. But if they are poſſeſſed of 
mental faculties, can any one deny that God may 
create innumerable Beings, of various orders, and 
determine their condition and circumſtances in an 
innumerable variety of ways? Theſe low and igno- 
ble intelligences, produced for the very purpoſe of 
being ſubſervient to the bodies of brutes, for a 
few years, may be reduced by the power of God, 
to their original nothing, or he may oblige them 
to tranſmigrate from one body into another, or he 
may place them in different ſituations, and appoint 
them to other purpoſes: Nor can this be any pre- 


judice to the immortality of our ſouls, in ſup- 


port of which we are furniſhed with e evi- 


dence. 


In e ee we will ſubjoin two or three is; | 
Srvations, not unworthy of attention. Firſt then, 
The opinion reſpecting the immortality of the ſoul 

and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, has 


a greater tendency than can well be expreſſed, to 


| ſupport and promote the intereſt of ſociety. For 
as, abſtracted from the belief of a . there 


judge by the admirable contrivance, obſervable: in the effes | 
they produce, many of them are furniſhed with a degree of ſkill 
and ingenuity which, let us call it inſtinct, or by any other 
name, makes very near approaches to the province of reaſon 


Were they endowed with a faculty of ſpeech, to lead us 


| to a diſtinct knowledge of the qualities of their inward frame, 
they might poſſibly appear to us in a point of view, which would 5 
pre vent many from being affected in the manner they are at the 


thoughts of their e in a future ſtate of exiſtence. 


would 
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would be no faith, no juſtice, no virtue, and con- 


ſequently no ſecurity among mankind; as com- 
pacts, treaties, oaths, would have no influence far- 


ther than they were ſupported by human- power; 


So, even admitting of the exiſtence of a God, un- 


leſs we ſuppoſe that he will one day be the judge 


of men, and diſtribute to them rewards and puniſh- 
ments according to their deſerts, (which frequent- 
ly do not take place in the preſent life) the practice 
of virtue muſt be greatly weakened, and conſe- 
quently, the intereſt of ſociety much injured. 


| Secondly, As the expectation of a future life is 


_ exceedingly uſeful. to ſociety, it muſt alſo give great 
pleaſure to all wiſe and virtuous men. And there- 
fore we perceive that thoſe eminent perſons, the 

_ wiſeſtamong the heathens, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, 
Marcus Antoninus and others, raiſed their minds 
do reflections on a future ſtate of eternal exiſtence, 
with great joy and ſatisfaction. And although this 
truth did not appear to them abſolutely certain, 
yet they indulged themſelves in hearty wiſhes that 


it might be ſo. Hence Cicero + © the thought 


_ delights me, and the reality of it is one of the firſt 
objects of my deſire, and even though I ſhould be 


miſtaken with reſpect to it, I would fondly cheriſh 
the perſuaſion that I am not.” And at the con- 
cluſion of his book on old? age, where there are 


many excellent ſentiments relating to the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, Cato is introduced as breaking 
forth into theſe expreſſions. 1 ©. glorions day, 


+ Juſ. Oel. B. l. C 2. 1 Cie. Cat. Maj, C. 23. 
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when I ſhall aſcend to the divine ſociety and com- 


pany of departed ſpirits, when I ſhall bid adieu to 


this confuſed croud, this fink of pollution For 
I ſhall go, not only to thoſe perſons of whom I have 
been fpeaking, but to my beloved Cato, not more 


eminently diſtinguiſhed for his virtues than his pi- 


ous reverence for the Gods.” And a little after, 
e but if I am deceived in my belief that the ſouls 
of men will be immortal, I have pleaſure in the 
deluſion, nor ſhall this error fo delightful to me, 


be torn from me, fo long as I am continued in 


exiſtence,” &c. Ts the ſame purpoſe is this ſen- 
timent of Seneca, $ © It was yery agreeable to 


me, he obſerves, to conſider. the arguments in 
proof of the eternity of the fou}, nay the belief of 
it was not a little pleaſing to me. For I eaſily 
gave my aſſent to the opinions of meg of diſtin- 
guiſhed genius, promiſing me an enjoy ment that 
would give me the greteſt ſatisfaction, rather 
than convincing my judgment, that 1 would ever 
be actually in poſſeſſion of it, 1 gave myſelf up en- 


tirely to the influence of ſo grand an expectation. 


Thus were theſe eminent perſons elevated by the 


hope of a future life and excited to undertake and 
perform many noble actions. On the other hand, 
if there are any of mankind to whom the idea of 


immortality is troubleſome and difagreeable, this 


proceeds from a conſciouſneſs of their having act- 


ed an unworthy part, and a dread of the hai. 
ment which they merit in futurity, bs. 


| 0 Sen. Epiſt. ̃ 102 . 
8 Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, Although the light of nature affords 


pretty ſtrong arguments in proof of the immortali- 


ty of the ſoul, and a ſtate of future exiſtence, we 


. ſhould be heartily thankful to God, the greateſt 
and moſt benevolent of Beings, for having con- 


firmed to us in the goſpel, by clear and irreſiſtible 


evidence, this moſt important truth, which the 
| wiſeſt among the heathens admitted with doubt 


and heſitation, 


